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Merzororocicat Diary for February, 1812. By Dr. Pore, Bristol. 





2° : 
a = 3 g 3 WEATHER. 
Alec | aR 
1 45 46 29-16 rain most of the day, evening high wind 
2 43 47 29-14 very rainy, high wind at times 
3 44 47 29-14 cloudy, some very light rain 
4 45 48 29.12 cloudy, some light rain 
5 41 45 29-14 cloudy, rainy 
6 41 44 29-12 ditto 
7 31 45 30- 4 morning rather cloudy, some light rain 
8 53 42 30- 2 scattered clouds 
9 27 42 30- 6 ditto 
10 36 45 30- 4 rather cloudy 
11 30 44 | 30-2 cloudy at times 
12 49 54 | 29-16 mostly cloudy, showery, high wind 


13 37 41 || 29-16 clear till evening, then rainy 

14 42 46 29-18 cloudy at times and showery, high wind 
15 41 47 50- 2 cloudy, some light rain, windy 

16 42 47 s0- 3 cloudy, rainy, windy 

I7 46 51 30- 1 cloudy, showery, tempestuous 

18 37 46 30- 6 clear 

19 46 57 || °30-10 mostly cloudy, windy 

20 40 50 i} 30-9 mostly clear 

21 49 54 i} 30-3 mostly cloudy, frequent showers, high wind 
22 39-45 30- ditto 

‘23 44 48 30- 
24 35 44 30- 
25 41 44 30- 
26 37 45 30- 
‘27 36 46 30- 
28 30 43 30- 
39 37 43 30- 


mostly cloudy, evening rainy, windy 

morning, bill covered with snow, some rain, mostly clear 
mostly cloudy, rainy, tempestuous, eveuing hail 
cloudy at times, some showers 

cloudy: at times, with light rain 

clear 

Morning rainy, afiernoon mostly cloudy 


Oar or coo 











The average degrees of Temperature, from observations made at eight o’clock in the 
morning, are 39-5 100ths; those of the corresponding month in the year 1811, were 
38-39 100ths; in 1810, 34-57 100ths ; in 1809, 42-11 100ths; in 1803, 34-15 100tbs ; 
in 1807, 35-75 100ths ; in 1806,°37-75 100ths ; in 1805, 35-86 100ths; and in 1804, 
36-33 100ths. 

The quantity of Rain fallen this month is equal to 3 inches"66 100ths; that of the 
corresponding month in the year 1811, was 2 inches 57 100ths; in 1810, 2 inches 30 
100ths ; in 1809, 5.inches 26 100ths ; m 1808, 59 100ths; in 1807, 2 inches 15 100ths ; 
yer 2 inches 14 100ths; in 1805, 2 inches 30: 100ths; and in 1304, 2 inches 43 
1 S. 


Mergorotooicat Tass for March 1812. By W. Cary, Strand. 
Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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STATE OF HIS MAJESTY’S HEALTH. 


T E Report on this subject, of 
which we gave an abstract in our 
Magazine for last month, (page 162,) 
was that of the Committee of the 
House of Commons; and, of course, 
should have been connected with our 
account of the proceedings of that 
House. ‘ The Report from the Lords 
Committees appointed to examine the 
Physicians who have attended his Ma- 
jesty, touching the state of his. Ma- 
jesty’s health,” and which was pre- 
sented to the House by Earl Camden, 
and ordered to be printed, January 
15, contains many interesting partieu- 
Jars, of which we shall now give an 


ract. 

Dr. William Heberden thinks his 
Majesty’s bodily health net far re- 
moved from its natural state—his 
mental health very much disordered— 
his soennp improbable, but not 


npe . 

r. Thomas Monro thinks his Ma- 
jesty’s bodily health tolerably good— 
is mental health insane—his recover 
very improbable; doves not expect his 
recovery ; but does not entirely de- 

air. 

Dr, Samuel Foart Simmons thinks 
his Majesty’s bodily health very 
good—tis mental health much de- 
ranged — his recovery improbable. 
Q. “ In what degree do you consider 
his Majesty’s recovery as improba- 
ble?” A.“ It is difficult to say, be- 
cause in some cases recoveries so un- 
per see take place, that it sets all 
calculations at defiance. The pro- 
portion of recoveries in persons of his 
Majesty’s advanced period of life, is 
much less than in earlier periods ; but 
recoveries do sometimes take place 


in persons of a still ter age than 
his Majesty.” Q. Ware youcf opin- 
ion that 


is Majesty's recovery is 





hopeless?” A. “Not hopeless.” 
Q. “ Are you physician to Saint Luke's 
Hospital?” A. “1 was for thirty 
years; and now am consulting phy- 
sician.” Q.* Isthere any regulation 


in that hospital with respect to the 
admission o ients after a certain 
age?” A,“ Till within about three 


years there was not; ns of any 
age were admissible, but since that 
period no patient above seventy 
ears of age is admitted: I have 
ooked aver the memorandums of ail 
the Hospital cases that I have, where 

the ages of patients are accuratel 

marked, prior to the lation wi 
respect to the exclusion of patients 
above seventy years of age; and I 
find that in the course of about 
thirty years, there were, out of six 
thousand two hundred and fifty-six 
patients, only seventy-eight who wete 
of the age of seventy years and up- 
wards; and that ofthese'seventy-eight, 
only sixteen were discharged cured, 
which is in the p ion of one in 
five; whereas, of the others, nearly 
one half (rather more ‘than four in 
ten) were discharged cured. It ap- 
rsthat of three huadred and thirty 
our patients discharged uncured, and 
re-admitted as deemed incurable, 
eighteen have been discharged cured, 
which is about five in ove hyndred. 
That, I think, shows the oer | of 
fixing the degree of improbability. 
These eighteen had been for 
several years in a state of derange- 
ment. Q. “Were any of those 
eighteen above the age of seventy?” 
A. “I think they were not, but | can- 
not speak pat without referring 
to books.” Q.“ Does Dr. Simmons 
know what was the cause of the regnu- 
lation in consequence of which pa- 
tients above the age of seventy were 
excluded 
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©xcluded from St. Luke's?” A. 
“* About the same time that the regu- 
lation took place for the exclusion of 
persons above the age of seventy, a 
rule was also made ee the exclusion 
of children under the age of twelve. 
It was found that of old persons a 
much smaller proportion recovered 
than of the other patients: many of 
them soon feil into a state of infirm 
bodily health; they died in a lar- 
ger proportion from palsies, and 
other diseases incident to old age; 
and therefore it. was thought better 
to confine the admission to the 
middie ages of life.” Q. * Was 
the improbability of cure the cause 
of the regulation ?” A. “1 think not ; 
because we have had persons of amore 
advanced aye (one of eighty-three) dis- 
charged irom the Hospital as cured. 
The age of the patients, merely, was 
cerlainiy not the reason of the regu- 
lation.” Q.“ Does Dr. Simmons re- 
collect whether any of the persons 
above the age of seveuty, discharged 
as cured, were blind?” A. “1 can 
speak with certainty that they were 
not; because the number of blind 
patients that I have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing, has been very small ; 
not more, as far as | recollect, than 
six in the Hospital, and two in private 

ractice.” Q. “ How many of those 
lind patients recovered?” A. “I 
recollect no instance of perfect re- 
covery.” Q. “Do you expect that 
the king will recover?” A. “I can 
hardly say that 1 expect it.” Q. 
“Upon what grounds do you deem 
his Majesty’s recovery improbable ?” 
A. “1 believe 1 have already stated 
the reasons, one of which is his age.” 
_Q.“ Is the age of his Majesty the 
only ground upon which Dr. Simmons 
considers his Majesty’s recovery as 
improbable?” ‘* Not merely his age 
—the general turn of his disorder.” 
Q. “ What are the grounds upon which 
Dr. Simmons considers that his Ma- 
jesty’s recovery is not hopeless?” 
A.“ There are many grounds upon 
which I consider the case as not hope- 
less—the regularity of his Majesty’s 
former habits of life—the present 
good state of his general health—his 
recovery from former attacks of his 
disorder—the accuracy of his percep- 
tion in many points, particularly with 
respect io his food.. His Majesty's 
memory, likewise, seems so perfect, 
that it cannot fail to give some hope 


as to the ultimate termination of the 
disorder.” Q. * Is there any indica- 
tion of fatuity in his majesty’s dis- 
order?” A.“ There is no such indi- 
cation; and that I think another 
strong reason for not considering his 
Majesty’s case as hopeless.” Q, 
** When was Dr. Simmons first called 
in to attend his Majesty during his 
present * illness?” A. * Onthe 9th 
of October last.” Q. “ Since that pe- 
riod has his Majesty made any pro- 
gress towards recovery?” A. “I 
cannot say that there has been any 
obvious progress towards recovery.” 
Q. “Does Dr. Simmons consider his 
Majesty in a more or less favourable 
state for recovery, from such a dis- 
order, than most persons of sevent 
years of age?” A. ** Not less favour- 
able than other persons of that age.” 
Q. “ Does Dr. Siminons {consider the 
case as more or less favourable for 
recovery now, than when he first saw 
his Majesty ou the 9th of October?” 
A. “ Rather less favourable, from the 
length of time that has on sans with- 
out any obvious progress towards re- 
covery,” 

Dr. John Willis thinks his Majesty's 
health such as renders him incapable 
of any kind of public business. Q. 
** What is the present state of his Ma- 
jesty’s bodily health?” A. “* Nearly the 
same as it has been since I have seen 
his Majesty. 1 have thought it, upon 
the whole, rather better since I was 
first called in.” Q.“ When was Dr. 
Willis first called in during his Ma- 
jesty’s present t illness?” A. “ The 
first time I saw his’ Majesty was on 
the 9th of October.”—-—Considers his 
Majesty's recovery as very improba- 
ble, but not hopeless. “* By saying 
not hopeless, 1 mean to say, I do not 
consider recovery as impossible.” 
Q. “ Has Dr. Willis known many per- 
sons to recover, when afflicted by the 
particular species of derangement 
under which the King labours?” A. 
** Yes; I have known many recover 
from the particular species of derange- 
ment under which the King labours.” 
Q. “ After they had arrived at the 





* Dr. Simmons attended his Majesty 
through the whole of his illness in 1804. 
Epir. 

¢ Dr. John Willis (with his father the 
late Rev. Dr. Francis Willis) attended 
his Majesty in the first attack of his dis- 
erder in 1739, - Epit, , 
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age of the King?” A. “* No, I can- 
wot say that.” Q.“ Has Dr. Willis 
ever attended any paticnts who were 
blind?” A. “ No, L have not.” 

Dr. Matthew Baillie thinks that, 
except for alittle exacerbation within 
the last two or three days, his Ma- 
jesty’s bodily health has been little 
disordered—considers his recovery ex- 
iremely improbable. 

Sir Henry Halford thinks his Ma- 
jesty’s bodily health by no means 
good—his mental health extremely 
disordered; and his recovery very 
improbable. 

r. R. D. Willis thinks his Ma- 
jesty’s bodily health better than uu- 
der all the circumstances of the case 
might be reasonably expected—the 
present state of his mental health 
as bad, or perhaps worse, than at 
any period of the complain!—con- 
siders récovery as extremely impro- 
bable—all but impossible—has never 
attended any patients in a state of 
mental derangement who wee blind. 

—= 
Notices and Anecdotes of Literati, 


Cotxectrors, &. from a MS. by the « 


late MenvDeEs DE CusrA, and colleel- 

ed between 1147 and 1788. 

1. Mr. Baker the Bookseller, in 
York Street, Covent Garden, inform- 
ed me that Dr. Mead’s Library pro- 
duced about 5500/. 

2. Mr. Buddle’s Horti Sicci are in 
the British Museum, also all Petiver's 
collections, and Mr. Charlton’s, alias 
Courteen, to whom Lister dedicates 
his “‘ Historia Conchyliorum.” 

3. Fettyplace Bellers, esy. F. R.S. 
the remains of his Collection are in 
the hands of —— Ingram, esq. at 
Northleach, in Gloucestershire, (N. B. 
MSS, 1747.) 

4. The collection of the famous 
Charles Dubois, esq. remains in the 
family, viz. in the hands of Peter 
Uralde, esq. of Mitcham, in Surrey, 


(N. B. MSS. about 1760, wheu I saw © 


it.) 

5. Aubrey’s Surrey, Vol. II, p. 107, 
mentions a Mr, Hind, Vicar of Ban- 
stead, in Surrey, who had a collec- 
tion of Natural and Artificial Curiosi- 
ties, which his sister sold to Mr. 
Livingstone, an Apothecary, at Ep- 


som, for twenty shillings. 1 enquired 
about it in 1741, and Mr. Livingstone 
was dead. 

6. Sir Francis St. Jobn, bart. who 
flied in 1756, left his collection by 
will to bis soa-in-law Sir John Ber- 
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nard, Bart. who has not the least taste 

for virtuosoship. 

7. Mrs. Kennon (the late Queena 
Caroline’s midwife) died in 1755; her 
collections were sold at Langford’s ia 
1756. 

8, Mr. Sadler died about 1754; all 
his collections, except his elegant one 
of coins, were sold at Langford’s in 
April 1757. 

The following Collectors and curious 
Persons are mentioned by Carolus 
Clusius of Antwerp, in his excellent 
work “ de Exoticis,” folio. 

ENGLIsH. 

9. Hugo Morgan, Serenissime Re- 
gine Anglia Elisabethe Pharmace- 
peus, 

10. Richard Garth, 
Londinensis Prinicerii. 

11, Sir Francis Drake is mentioned ; 
but, what is extremely remarkable, 
(thoughClusius was in England in1581) 
neither Sir Walter Raleigh, the great 
Lord Bacon,or the Tradeseants, father 
and son, (the first Englishmen I know 
who made professed collections) are 
any wise noticed by him. 

Dorcn. 

12. Francis Peninius, Apothecary, 
at Amsterdam. 

13. Emanuel Swerts, citizen of 
Amsterdam, diligens in exolicis con- 
quirendis. 

14. Wallichius Syvertz, Apothe- 
cary, at Amsterdam. 

15. John Ratger, the son, citizen 
of Amsterdam, in suo museo variis 
Conchyliorum generibus ac aliis pere- 
grinis rebus bene instructo. 

16. Peter and Jacobus Garetus, 
brothers, A pothecaries, at Amsterdam. 

17. William’ Parduya, at Middle- 
burgh. 

18. Tobias Roelsius, M. D. at Mid« 
dicburg, gis museum mentioned. 

19. Bernard Paludanus, M. D. of 
Enckhoysen, -in instructissimo sto 
museo. 

20. ChristianPorretas, Apothecary, 
at Leyden. 

21. Theodore Clutius, Prefect of 
the Botanie Garden of the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. > 

22. Peter Paaw, head professor of 
Physick and of Anatumy at Leyden. 

23. Henry Hoieri, M. D. of Bergen, 
Norway. 

24. Jacob Plateau, instructissime 
suo museo of all kinds of curiosities. 

25. Simon de Tovar, M. D. a Spa- 
niard, a famous physician. 


Cancellarie 





26. Ephe- 
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26. Ephemerides Nature Curioso- 
rum, vol. IV. appendix, p. 41, says, 
that Dr. David Krieg was sent by, and 
at the expence of, the Royal Society 
ef London, to travel through the 
British Colonies in America, and 
make observations. 

27. Dr. Isaac Lawson, Physician 
General to the Army, published, and 
indeed wrote the greatest part of 
Cramer's Ars Decimastica, and was 
the first patron and introductor of the 
celebrated Linné to the learned world, 
for by his means Linné, as it were 
emerged from obscurity, being little 
countenanced. Dr. Lawson was ex- 
tremely well skilled in fossils, had an 
extensive correspondence, especially 
in Germany, and had made large and 
elegant collections of fossils. In 
3767 1 bought a large parcel of his 
collection, and numbers of specimens 
his brother gave away and were lost, 
EMSS. t Number 1775.) 

28.CounsellorWilliamF ranckombe, 
aa accurate and learned fossilogist, 
ehiefly in petrefacta, and had a nume- 
yous and well-chosen collection of 
fossils, was born at Bristol, on the 
6th August 1734, and died of an 
over-fatness, asthma, &c. on the 3d 
of September 1767. His collections 
of books, fossils, &. were sold imme- 
diately after his death by Samuel 
Paterson; Mr. Ingham Foster bought 
his diary or catalogue and observa- 
tions on his fossils, a MS. 

29. Mr. Richard Guy, Surgeon, 
(famous. for his cure of cancers) died 
on Sunday 27th September, 1167, of 
a sudden stroke of the gout in his 
breast. He was well in the morning, 
and dead in the evening. He was 
buried 4th October, 1767. His col- 
lections were sold about 1173 by 
Paterson. 

30. Mr. Mark Catesby, author of 
the excellent and celebrated work, 
“ The Natural History of Carolina,” 
&c. died in December 1749. I com- 

ute he was about 70, tall, meagre, 
Pard favoured, and sullen look, and 
was extremely grave or sedate, and 
of a silent disposition; but when he 
contracted a frendship was communi- 
cative, and affable. He left a widow, 
and ason and daughter. He often 
told me he believed ‘he was descended 
from the Catesby of Richard III. 

~ 31. John Tradescant; for an ac- 
count of him, his tomb, &c. &c. 
see Philosophical Transactions, val. 
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LXIII. pp. 1. 79, art. 12, by Dr, An- 
drew Ducarel. 

32, Henry Baker, esq. F. R. S, 
F. S. A. &c, born in Tooke’s or 
Quality Court, Chancery Lane, died 
on Friday Nov. 25, 1714, of a decay 
of nature, aged 76. He had been 
confined to his room in an infantile 
state about two years. He was buried 
on Tuesday 29th November, 1774, 
in the New Church yard, in the 
Strand, near the iron rails next to the 
Strand, without any. tomb stone or 
memorial over his grave. He mar- 
ried a daughter of the famous Daniel 
Defoe, and had two sons, who both 
died before him, and left the son of 
the youngest his heir, then about 11, 
under guardianship of his executors 
—— Roycroft, esq. and Mr. English. 
He was son of a clerk in the Six 
Clerks’ Office, and bound apprentice 
to a bookseller in Pall Mall. All his 
loose papers were burnt without mer- 
cy by his executors, even to his cor- 
respondence, which, though loose, 
were laid ready for binding in guard 
books, and only the bouad or guard 
books were preserved. 

33. James Parsons, M. D. F.R. §. 
F. S. A, &c, author of “ The Analogy 
between Animals and Vegetables,” 
‘The Remains of Japhet,” &c. and 
some 4to numbers of “ A Theatre of 
Seeds,” with figures, and many papers 
inthePhilosophicalT ransactions. Was 
undoubtedly (but he always denied 
it) born in Ireland, and ef an Irish 
family; studied at Trinity college, 
Dublin, and at the University of 
Paris or Rouen. He died April 4, 
1770, aged 65; and most of his collec- 
tions were sold at Paterson’s soon 
after. A fine and curious collection 
of seeds and fruits, scientifical and 
perfect. Gentleman’s Magazine for 
December, 1780, p. 566, says he wasa 
native of Ireland, was alearned, com- 
municative, and agreeable man, .a 

ood anatomist and mano-midwife. 
is last publication was “The Re- 
mains of Japhet,” in 1767, in 4to. 


He was buried at Hendon, 17 days’ 


after his decease. A portrait of him, 
by Mr. Wilson, is now in the British 
Museum ; another, left unfinished, is 
possessed by his widow. He was mar- 


ried many years, had only a boy, who 
died young, Z. ¢. six or seven years 
old, to the great grief of the Dr. and 

his Lady. 
34. Mr. Peter Collinson died in 
August 
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August 1768, aged 75. Dr. Fother- 
gill wrote a tract of his life, and gave 
a print of him. London Magazine 
for January 1776, has a very good 
——_ and like him; says (and I 
ave made additions) he was great 
randson of Peter Collinson, who 
fired on his paternal estate called 
Hugal Hall, near Windermere Lake, 
ten miles from Kendal in Westmore- 
land, bornin 1693. Dr. Derham, Dr. 
Woodward, Mr. Dale, Sir Hans 





Sloane, Mr. Catesby, Mr. Dubois, &c. 
&c. were his acquaintance. Elected 
F. R. S. December 12, 1728. A 
mercer by trade, at the Red Lion, 
in G urch Street. F.S. A. from 
its first institution. Died at Lord 
Petre’s, at Thorndon, of a tetal sup- 
pression of urine. 

35. Mr. Charles Dubois died be- 
tween 1735 and 1740, very aged. 
His heirs were Mr. Waldo, who mar- 
ried his neice, and her sister. Wasa 
great and celebrated botanist, and had 
an excellent botanic garden to his 
house on the upper green, where the 
fair is kept, at Mitcham, in Surry. 
He had collections of shells, fossils, 
&c. of which I saw some at Mr. 
Waldo’s, junior, about 1760. 

36. Mr. George Edwards died 
about 1778. 

37. Cromwell Mortimer, M. D. died 
January 1752 of a dropsy. Many 
fears secretary to the R.S. and was 
suceeeded on the 5th February fol- 
lowing, by ballot, by the Rev. 
Thomas Birch, D. D. (against Gawin 
Knight, M. B.) and held it till 1765. 

38. Mr. Salter, founder of Saltero’s 
Coffee House at Chelsea, aod of the 
collections there. Notice of him is 
taken by Sir Richard Steele, in his 
Tatlers; viz. No. 34,in vol. I. His 
Daughter, Mrs. Hall, continued in it 
till about 1758 or 1759, when others 
took it, who made a catalogue, and 
still keep the curiosities carefully. 
1781. 

39. John Hill died about 1776, well 
known for his many voluminous and 
mostly incorrect writings; there isa 
fine and good folio print of him. 

(To be continued.) 
i 


Mr. Unsan, March 3. 


HERE cannot be a doubt that in 
a country where the descent of 
real and persoual property is governed 
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by established rules of legal consan- 
guinity, the faithful preservation of 
records of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials, ought to be held as an object 
of the highest importance in the con- 
templation of the Legislature; and 
the neglect with whica such records 
have been treated, and the mischicfs 
consequent on that negligence, are so 
notorious and-evident, that there are 
few persons who have seriously turu- 
ed their thoughts to the subject, 
who will doubt the necessity of a 
y and vigorous remedy. And 
I, must confess I am astonished to 
find a Clergyman of the Church of 
England (p. 149) speaking of the obli- 
ation of an oath, to verify the fide- 
ity of his discharge of his duty m the 
ice of registrar, as a degradation 
of the Clerical character, and levelling 
him with lower orders of persons on 
whom oaths are necessary to be im- 
posed; for this would imply that 
oaths are fit only to bind the vicious 
and ignorant, and are an insult to the 
virtuous, the intelligent, and enlight- 
tened. But | heartily agree with 
him that it would be an affront aot 
only to the Church Establishment, but 
to common sense, to make the barede- 
claration of a Dissenting minister au 
equal Jegal test of veracity with the 
oath of a mivister of the Church of 
England;-for it is in direct hostility 
to the true principles of toleration te 
establish such a distinction 5 and how- 
ever salutary might be the general 
previsions of a bill for better regulat- 
ing parish registers, I must contess, I 
should wish to see it perish if it must 
inevitably be loaded with an enact- 
ment so invidious. 

As one proof, however, that some<. 
thing is really wanting for the better 
preservation of parochial registers, L 
send for insertion in your azine 
a oat of the pedi, of the family 
of South*, of Ke » in Lincoln- 
shire, many of the proofs upon which _ 
are taken from the register of Kel- 
sterne (a village about seven miles 
from Louth), which register, about 
five or six years » | found in the 
possession of the Rector of Weldon, 
in Northamptonshire, who told me it 
came into his hands with the registers 
of the parish of Weldon. T. By 


* This shall appear iy qurnext. Eoir. 
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Thermometer. Barometer. Rain. | Evap. 
Day of 100ths}100ths + Wind. 
Month. | Max.| Min. } Max. Min. _jof inch. jof inch. 
Feb, 21 54 43 | 29°62 29°56 —_ — ow. | 
22 50 40 29-52 _~ — s. 
23 51 $1 29°63 -- — | W.—sS:w. 
24 45 34 29-98 29°48 [116 | +16 }N.—N.W. 
25 45 32 29-50 29°15 5 “4 Ss. 
26 29°35 ao —_ Ww. 
© 27 “4 | 32 29°76 269 | —} — | SSE 
28 44 32 29-68 29°66 — — Ss. 
29 44 29°55 — _ $. 
Mar. 1 43 32 29-68 29°60 — — |S E.—E 
2 41 28 30:00 29°35 _ — N. 
3 40 39 29°94 2979r | +35 ‘17 Ss. 
4 50 34 29-83 29°79 —_ _— S. W. 
5 46 42 30.00 29°90 -- — N. W. 
a6 51 42 | 29-90 2-70 | “12 | +10 [S.W.-N.W, 
1 56 29°81 29°70 _ — |W.-W.S.W 
8 53 34 90-12 30-08 — — | N.N.W. 
© 45 32 30°31 30-29 — _— N. 
10 42 31 30°34 50.26 — — | NNW. 
li 42 36 30°27 30.26 — | 22 | N—N.Ws 
12 45 34 50°24 29-96 _— _ s. 
© 13 }.42 | 35 | 29:95 | 29-94 | — | — | WNW. 
14 42 30 30-06 30°04 — — N. W. 
15 40 32 29-72 — _ WN. 
16 34 30 29°70 29°67 — — N. EB. 
17 35 31 29-77 29°75 — _ N. E. 
18 40 31 29-59 29°32 —_ _ w. 
p19 41 29 29-32 29°52 _— — Ss. 
20 44 29.15 28°85 “= — N. E. 














Feb. 21. Windy with various clouds ig different stations. 22. Rough gales from the 
South, with rain and hail-showers, and some flashes of lightning, with thunder. 23. 
Clouds in two strata ; evening Cirrostratus and Halo Lunaris. 24. Snow, which felt 
in the night, melted to-day, and caused a flood in the marshes of the river Lea ; clear 
by night. 25. This day we might truly say nigerrimus Auster 

Nascitur, et pluvio contristal frigore ce!am ; 

The marshes still flooded. 26. Hazy morning ; fair day, with various clouds; and 

clear night. 27. White frost, rainy day, and fair night. 28. Fair hazy still day, 

Cumulostratus, &e. 29. Various clouds and fair; dark cloudy night. 

March 1. Petroid and mountainous Cumulosivatus, &c. wind rose at night. 2. A few 
very slight showers of snow and hail. 3. Hoar frost, then small rain, and very dark 
night. 4, Misty morving; some small rain in the day; fair intervals by night. 
5. Pair, various clouds, distances clear, and astiff breeze. Gand 7. Pretty fair. 8, 
Showers. 9. Clear morning; showers at night. 10. Fair. 11. Much cloud, 
12. Dark and rainy by night. 13. Clear morning; hail, rain; and wind, P. M. 
14. Showery afternoon, 15. Fair, and hail showers.. 16 to 18. Cold N. E. wind‘ 
and generally overcast. 19. A Corona Lunaris, overcast. 20, Rain, snow, and sleet ; 
warmer in the evening. Luminous Mereors. 

In my fast | mentioned the propriety of an artificial division of those luminous ac- 
censions called Falling Stars into three kinds ; the little stellar meteors, the brilliant 
meteors, and the caudate meteors: these names are certainly very defective in point of 
description, butthey may serve for meteorologists, in their journals, to point out the 
peculiar kind of meteor whieh they wish to record, till a more scientific nomenclature 
shali be invented.. The seller meteors have much the appearance of the real stars; 
they abound in clear frosty nights in winter, and in dry weather with easterly winds ; 
they leave no train of light behind them, The brilliant meteors are generally larger 
and brighter, and happen in warm summer evenitigs, particularly when Cirrocumuli, 
and thunder clouds abound. The caudate mefeors are phenomena which appear 
to result from some peculiarity in the atmosphere through which they pass; the long 
white phosphoric trains of liglit which they leave behind them, seem to arise from the 
barning of some gass (hydrogen perhaps) lighted by the meteor in its passage through 
the air. They generally take place in the intervals of stormy weather, and before the 
oecurrence of high wind, of which Virgil bas considered them as a prognostic in the 
following very descriptive verses : 

“ Sepe etiam stellas, vento impendente, videbis 
Precipites ccelo labi, noctisque per umbram 
Flammarum longos a tergo albescere tractus.” Georg. lib. t. 


Clapton, March 23, 1812, THOMAS FORSTER, 
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Mr. Urnan, Feb.\. 
VINGHOES, or Ivingo, co. Bucks, 
seven miles South bast from Dun- 
stable, near the Chiltern Hills, is a 
vicarage in the hundred of Cotslow and 
Deanery of Muresley, in’ the presen- 
tation of the Bridgewater family ; ra- 
ted in the King’s books at 12/. 16s. 1d. 
and is a‘ discharged living, of the 
clear yearly value of $6/. 16s. 6)d,* 
The old. Roman road, called 
Ikenild Way, which ruus thre 
the kingdom from Portsmodth 
Tynmouth Haven, passes very ne 
this place, but is impassable i 
ter or very wet weather for carriag 
Ivinghoe isseated low, but dry, « 
a rock of r ne, an uninclose 
open track of land extending 
Dunstable to Tring. ‘The air 
bi Gendindaie figsh fi 






















ter, made this, among others, is 


place of residence, as we find on’ re-” 


cord. . He built a seat here called 

Berrystead Howse, which has leng 

been converted into a farm-house ; 

and all that remains is ah old kitchen 

with a two-tuonel fire-place, the tun- 

nels built lozenge ways. It being the 
r-hou: : leet and 


is beld iv afar 
year. It is situ 
corner of the-chure 
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water, lord ofthe m 
ve above De Bloi 
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It had originally a gaol, and, cris 
Gent. Mac. March, 112, 
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as also a cross erent. Above this 
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minals were executed at a place 
called Gallows Knot.—A large round- 
house, which stood in the middle of 
the town, was pulled down about 20 
years ago, with a cage and stocks be- 
neath, in consequeuce of a fire in the 
town, and has not since been erected. 
_ The Church (see Pi. 1.) is an antient 
Gothicstructure,ofthe cruciform plan, 
standing, originally, in the contre of 
the houses. It is a lofty building, 
smnall.. At a distance it looks 
-a small cathedral, the shell Leing 
‘fine piece of .good-proporiioned 
hilecture, as observed by browne 
is when he visited it. The side 
bs are not so long as they are high, 
¢ neari e height of the aave. 

igi a pave, two side ales, 











porch is'the large window, con- 
taining four lights, with lolty mulliuns 
and ramified head,over which isapiche 
for the Virgin, &c. and above that 
another stone cross, neatly wrougiit, 
aud porch North and South. Lhe 
wave has a sevies of five windows of 


barow ‘three lightseach. The whole pile has 


an embatiled parapet, except the side 
ies, which are plain, most of them 
for preservation, as. is the 
pL entirely, buttresses, projections, 

¢. The tower rises two siories above 
the nave, of good proportion, with a 
small square Lower at the North West 
corner, cilled bysthe inhabitants the 
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The internal architecture is not 
inelegant. The nave is separated from 
the side ailes by two cows of octagon 
columns with foliage capitals, four 
on each side, five pointed arches, 

lain mouldings, but bold, Thenave 
is open to the roof, and all other parts 
of the church. ‘The timbers nab nf 
ters are ornamented with pendant 
angels, particularly over the part 
where the rood-loft was, with a block 
and puiley, originally, | suppose, for a 
lamp to be suspended. The roof rests 
on long posts, set on corbels of stone, 
curiously carved into wry faces, as if 
they were sensible of the weight of the 
roof on their shoulders. ‘The posts 
are between the windows, and are 
carved to represent’ the twelve 
Apostles, not badly executed. The 
pulpit is against one of the South pil- 
ars near the transept, being hand- 
somely carved oak, with the Resurrec- 
tion on the hack; a thick sounding 
board carved into tracery or tret- 
work, a reading desk and clerk's ds k 
decreasing in height. The iron crane 
and frame to place the hour-giass in 
still remain. ‘There are but few 
pews, being chiefly very antient stalls, 
the tops of which are carved in a 
rude and irregular wamner. There 
is a newly-erected gallery at the West 
end; on cach side of the window over 
it are two remarkably fine slender 
columns at the edge, from the spring- 
img of the arch to the bottom, with 
capital and base. A stone seat ruus 
round the back of the side ailes. A 
very antient stone font stands near the 
South West corner of the nave ; it is 
of an octavgular shape, and «has 
formerly had one round pillar at each 
corner, as the tops and bottoms plain- 
ly shew ; they stood clear of the octa- 
gon foot it now rests on. The whole 
of the church is neatly paved, but 
wants a thorough repair. 

Yours, &. J. S.B. 
(710 be concluded iReur next.) 
a 

Foddington, 
rdshire, March 4. 
HE small remains of the once 
market-town of Fuamstep are 
pleasantly situated on a hill about 
twenty-seven miles on the turnpike 
road, leading from Loudon te Dun- 
stable; antiently called / crlamstedt, 
owing, it is supposed, to the river 
Vere, or Verulum, or Verlume, wash- 


ing the foot of the hiil. - 


Mr. URBA%s Beato 








Ivinghoe Church, Bucks ; and Flamsted, Herts. [March, 


In the time of king Edward the 
Confessor, Leofstave Abbot of. St. 
Alban’s gave this manor to three 
knights, Turnoth, Waldof,andTurmans 
but in the tine of William the Conque- 
ror, Ralph deThony,Todeny, Tony,or 
Toni, his standard-bearer at the bat- 
tHe of Hastings, held it, as appears 
trom Domesday Book: * In Danais 
Hund. Ralf de Todeny holdeth Flam- 
stede fur two hides of land.” Cam- 
deu states it to ave been granted to 
the father of Ralf. It was the chief 

ace of his residence. He married 
the davghter of simon de Montford, 
and dying left a sou Ralf, who mar- 
ried the dauvhter of the Earl of Hun- 
tingtonand Northumberland, his heir. 
Roger was his heir, and married the 
daughter of the Earl of Uainault. 
Ralf was disinherited by king Joha 
for asisiing the Barons, yet came into 
favour again, and was restored by 
Heury 111. Robert, his successor ia 
the sixth generation, 27. Edward I. 
obtained a charter of that king for 
a market on Thursdays, and a fair 
on the eve, day, and morrow afler 
thefeast of St. Leonard, and five days 
following. The present fair or feast 
is kept eleven days before ; the mar- 
ket has been long disused. To the 
manor, as Robert died 3 Edward II. 
without issuc, Alice his sister, widow 
of Thomas Leyborn, was found heir, 
and married toG uy de Beauchamp Earl 
of Warwick, whose heir was the 
famous Guy, who died near Calais 43 
Edward Il. His beirs enjoyed this a 
long time ; but male issue failing, and 
Anne davghter of the duke of War- 
wick dying young, his sister Anne 
inherited, whe was married to Richard 
Nevil Ear of Salisbury, who had with 
her the title of Earl of Warwick. This 
Richard dying at Barnet field, temp. 
Edward (V. the estate fell to theCrown. 
His Countess, 3.Henry VII. possessed 
it again, afler thedeath of her daugh- 
ters. Henry VIII. granted it to 
George Ferrars and bis heirs, from 
whom it came to Sir John Ferrars 
and Knighton Ferrars of Beyford, 
whose daughter, Katharine, married 
to Thomas Lord Fanshawe. - Lord 
and Lady Fanshawe so!d it to Serjeant 
Edward Pecke; from him it de- 
scended to William his son, of Stam- 
ford in Essex, who left-a son William, 
and he disposed of it fo Mr. Pearce, 
whose second son is the present lord 
of the manor. 

The 





















The Church (see Plate 1.) is dedi- 
cated to St. Leonard. It is in the 
hundred of Dacorum and deanery 
of Berkhamsted, valued in the King’s 
books at 41/. Gs. Sd. a rectory im- 
propriate, antiently in the Crown, 
part in the University of Oxford, 
awd part in the Sebright family ef 
Beechwood Park; the former grant- 
ed it by lease to them that they 
should find a curate to officiate in 
the church, King James 1. geant- 
ed the reversion to trustees for Mr. 
Gunsty, curate therein, in 1618, b 
lease for forty-two years. The Chure 
stands high. Leland. says, that 
“riding tarough a thorough fair on 
Watling street, not far from Mergate 
{Market Strect) he saw in a pretty 
wood side St. Leovard'’s on the left 
hand, &c.” Jt is built in the Gothic 
style,of flints and courses of tiles (snp- 
posed to be Roman) altcruately, part 

lastered, with a square tower at the 
Vest end, surmounted with a high 
leaded spire and vane; and a clock 
dialon the North side. The build- 
ing is uniform, consisting of a nave, 
two side ailes, North and South 
porch, aud a chancel at the end, with 
a vestry on the North side, loft 
ceiling, formerly two stories, iu whic 
is a piscina; door into the chancel, 
near which isa handsome monument 
by Flaxman, close to the altar, Faith 
and Hope at top, and an urn in the 
centre, inscribed as follows: 

“ Sacred to the memory of Sir Edward 
Sebright, third baronet, descended from 
William Sebright of Sebright Hall, in 
the county of Essex, and of Blakeshall, 
in the county of Worcester, in the reign 
of Henry Il. He died December 15, 
1702, aged 36 years, and was interred 
in a family vault at Besford Court, in 
the county of Worcester. He left issue 
four children, Thomas, Edward, Aune, 
and Helen.” 

* Dame Anne Sebright, only surviving 
daughter and sole heir of Thomas Saun- 
ders, esq. of Beechwood, in the county 
of Hertford, and Helen Sadler, of Sope- 
well, in the same county, relict of Sir 
Edward Sebright, third Baronet. She 
died December 25, 1719, aged 49 years. 
Her remains are deposited in ber family 
vault in this church.” 

“ Sir Thomas Saunders Sebright, fourth 
’ Baronet, died April the 19, 1736, aged 
44. His remains are deposited in the 
family vault in this Church, He left 
issue two sons, Thomas and John.” 

“ Dame Henrietta Sebright, relict of 
Sir Thomas Saunders Sebright, Baronet, 
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and daughter of Sir Samuel Dashwood, 
knight, died March 21, 1772; and her 
remains are deposited in the vault in this 
church.” 

“Edward Saunders Sebright, esq. 
second son of Sir Edward Sebright, bart. 
travelling through France, was murder- 
ed by robbers near Calais, December 
12, 1723, aged 25. His remains were 
brought to Eugiand, and are deposited 
in the family vault in this church.” 

“ Sir Thomas Saunders Sebright, fifth 
Baronet, son of Sir Thomas and Dame 
Henrietta, died unmarried, October 30, 
176], aged 38. His remains are depo- 
sited m the family vault in this church.” 

Yours, &c, J. 8. Bi 

(10 be continued, ) 
a 

Mr. Uasan, March 1. 

Y an extract from the Oxford 

Herald, inserted in your last Sup- 
plement, p. 601, you have given some 
account of Clarendon House, iu which 
it is staled “that the only trace 
which the curious Antiquary will now 
fiud upon the spot, to indicate the im- 
maculate Clarendon once had posses- 
sions there, arises from the modern 
adoption of a possessor of a small 
piece of the land lying towards Bond 
Street, now distinguished as Claren- 
don Hotcl.” | From some . papers 
which 1 have seen, I am enabled te 
state why this house is so distinguish- 
ed. At the beginning of the last cen- 
tury it was the properly ef Heary 
Lord Dover, aud was conveyed by 
him as a security for money to Joha 
Chamberlain, and described as “ part 
of the ground whereon a Capital Mes- 
suage or Mansion House. formerly 
called Clarendon House, and after- 
wards called Albemarle House, did 
then lately stand, or of ground to the 
said late capital messuage belong- 
ing, lying and being in the parish of 
Saint Martin in the Fields, on the 
West side of a certain street there call- 
ed Bond Street,” and is mentioned as 
abutting on other grounds of the said 
Henry Lord Dover, part of which 
were let to the said John Chamberlain. 
It was afterwards conveyed to Henry 
Edward Earl of Lichticld, in trust for 
Barbary, Duchess of Cleveland, and 
by her to Charles Duke of Grafton. 
in 6 George III. an act was passed to 
enable the Duke of hapa to sell 
the above premises, the same having 
beca intailed by the will of his father, 
and they were in consequence pur- 
chased by Jehn Karl of Buckingham- 


shire, 
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shire, who also had an under lease 
of part of a piece of ground adjoining, 
formerly called Conduit Mead, which 
the City of London had agreed to let 
to the said Duke for 61 years, renew- 
able every 14 years for ever. The 
Earl made it his town residence for 
many years, and died in the year 
1793; by his will he directed the 
same to be sold, which was done by 
his executors, and it was cohverted 
into a Subscription House, since 
which it has beea known as the Cla- 
rendon Hotel. A. B. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Louth, Feb. 15. 
- your LXXIXth Volume is a 
letter from Mr. Banks, in answer 
to another of ycur Correspondents, 
respecting the antient barony of 
Zouche of Harringworth. Mr. 
Banks; I find, has stated in his valua- 
ble publication, that “the descen- 
dants of the last Lord Zouche, in the 
line of Tate, are illegitimate,” and 
for proof of their illegitimacy he re- 
fers to my letter on the subject, 
(Gent. Mag. Vol. LXXI. p. 402) in 
which I have shewn, from the most 
respectable authorities, that there is 
very great reason to conclude that 
Zouche Tate was illegitimate. In 
Vol. LXXVIII, p. 506, Me. Banks 
says respecting the Tate family, ** had 
F. T. ever travelled the counties of 
Buckivogham and Northamptcn, he 
might have heard a current report 
which concurs with what, he states, I 
mean to insinuate.” What is the 
reportto which Mr. Banks alludes ? 
it should seem from the letter of 
your Correspondent, W—ds—r (Vol. 
EXIX. p. 101%) that there is no issue 
from Mary, second daughter and 
coheir of the Jast Lord Zouche. 
P.xclusive of the descendants of the 
Jast Lord Zouche, can‘ any of your 
Correspondents inform me whether 
there is any issue from George Lord 
Zouche, who died in the year 1560, or 
from Richard Lord Zouche, whose 
sister, Catherine, married Francis 
Uvedale of Horton, Dorsetshire, 
second son of Sir William Uvedale, of 
More Crichel, in that county. 
Yours, &c. 
— 
Mr. Urwan, 


R. U. 


Feb. 6. 


N ‘answer to Crv1s, who, in p. 30, 
makes inquiry respecting a remark- 
able family picture, noticed in your 
Magazine some years since, I have to 
jnform him that about six years ago, 
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having accidentally called at the 
White Swan at Stockwell, I saw in 
the parlour, what 1 suppose to be 
the very picture to which he alludes. 
It was an oil painting, composed of 
characters dressed in the costume of 
thetime of QueenElizabeth. In the cen- 
tre was a lady sitting with a gentle- 
man reclining his head on her lap, ap- 
parently sleeping ; on the right three 
persuns were approaching from an 
antient building in the back ground ; 
and on the left was a gentleman who 
appeared to be the first speaker in 
the following colloquy, which was in- 
scribed in letters of an old character 
underneath, and which I have now 
copied from a memorandunr hastily 
made at the time. The words omitted 
were not legible, but may be easily 
gathered from the context. 

** Madam, I pray you this one thinge me 

showe, 

Who yon three bee, if you them knowe, 
Comming from the castle, in such degree, 
What is their descent and nativitie ? 


Sir, The one by the father’s side is my 
brother [mother, 
And soe is the next, in righte of my 
The third is my owne sonne lawfully 
begot, 
And all sonnes to my husband that 
Without hurt of lineage in any degree 
—Shew me in how this may be.” 
Yours, &c. 2 N. 
a 
Mr. Urnan, Berwick, March 5. 
BSERVING that the Traaslator 
of the Epitaph on the Rev. 
Percival Stockdale (see your last vo- 
lume, page 667) had misunderstood 
the sense of it in two or three places, 
I trouble you with another transla~ 
tion, R. P. 

« Sacred to the memory of the Reve- 
rend PercivaAL STOCKDALE, whose re- 
nains rest here interred. In eloquence 
he was agreeable and impressive ; ardent 
and fervent in the promotion of learning; 
in conversation pleasant and acute; 
strennous and bold also in the vindica- 
tion of truth; to the hypocrite a bitter, 
a determined foe; bis imagination was 
vivid and quick; his mind independent, 
disdaining servility equally to all; to 
his parents his affection was warm and 
constant; and in the cultivation of let- 
ters elegantly and actively his life past 
away: even to him no small praise is 
due, for the classical productions of his 
pen. But, alas! age, at length, without 
disease, weakened and exhausted his 
vigorous mind. Stop, traveller! and be- 
wail the miseries of man! the frailtics of 
our nature pardon and forget, Farewell.” 


Mr, 























Mr. Urgan, Liverpool, Feb. 5. 
ERMIT me, through the me- 
dium of your Magazine, to offer 

a few remarks on the Phoenisse of 
Euripides, as lately edited by Mr. 

urges, Your Readers, who have 
perused this edition, must have 
observed its principal features : 
which are a bold departure from 
several received and well-authenti- 
cated readings, and an innovation 
in some of the choral songs hither- 
to considered monostrophics ; but 
in Mr. B's edition fashioned into 
strophes and antistrophes, I am 
not about to dispute the purity of 
diction which may exist in some of 
Mr. B's alterations ; some of them 
may seem more intelligible than the 
received text: but I shall attempt 
to shew that, to make room for un- 
warranted conjecture, phrases and 
words have been expunged, which 
are not so unworthy Euripides, as 
Mr. B. appears to consider them. 

We may ramble in the devious 
wilds of conjecture, and perchance 
approach the excellence and catch 
the spirit of this admirable Trage- 
dian, but, at the same time, we 
must not lose sight of venerable 
authorities before us; we must re- 
ject the illusions of fancy, and search 
for the fi ents of the Poet's 
mind, sparkiing here and there 
among the dusty heaps of time- 
worn manuscripts and scholia; this 
1 humbly conceive is a surer clue 
‘to purity of text. Thus we may, as 
it were, raise him from the shades, 
arrayed in all the splendour of his 
appropriate diction. 

But to proceed. First let us no- 

tice verse 145; 
Erodes or HAGov od xacvynitw Oécws. 

We observe the same words 

precede in verse 95: Mr. B. won- 
ders this has escaped the notice of 
former editors and the celebrated 
Porson himself. Valckenaer, how- 
ever, does appear to suspect the 
verse as an interpolation. But this 
is not the only repetition that oc- 
etus in Euripides; and if we dis- 
miss the verse in question, what 
must be the fate of many in his 
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Medea and the other t ies: yet 
suppose it away, and a dismember- 
ment of the context directly shows 
the violence committed, Thus we 
see in the verse before, 

Ynti” Wd» TOT’ dowiduy bygone 
then, 

Lrovdes OT HA9ev oF xacryrntw Péguy. 
so, if we take away the former 
verse, TOT’ loses its correlative OT’; 
hence it is very plain that the Poet 
wrote both the verses, or neither! 
To save the former, Mr. B. proposes 
to read +4) for zér’: this, however, 
completely mars the sense. He has 
no objection to +é’ signifying 
“ olim,” “ formerly.” But, unfor- 
tunately for him, Jocasta in the 
prologue intimates this Messenger 
to be lately on his return from the 
Argive camp. Verse 81, 


"HE P & wep Peis Onow avroy LyytAos. 


Let us then exclude rérs; but I 
want the authority; for though two 
MSS. furnish us with ixeyrwece, yet 
Mr. B's drxidev jxi (a great liberty 
taken with the common reading) 
rests on no authority whatever. 

The nyutilated writings of the 
Antients are not to be supplied by 
hardy transpositions of entire words, 
without the least regard to manu- 
scripts; but they often are by a 
slight change in the letters of a 
word, or in the connexion of one 
word with another; Many of the 
manuscripts being written in capi- 
tals, and the words close together, 
copyists may have committed many 
and great blunders by the annexion 
to a word of a letter belonging to 
the next. 

We will now endeavour to pro- 
tect the Poct from the charge of , 
useless repetition. The scene, which 
is supposed to be in Thebes, beau- 
tifully exhibits te us Antigoné in 
conversation, oa the roof of the 
palace, with her tutor, who had 
been to Argos as ambassador be- 
tween her rival brothers. Not far 
from the walls of the city are the 


‘encampments of the enemy, and in 


verse 104, 
Kivot! x2v0v —— Tedaryinoy 





Zlgarun 








is a pieture before our eyes. But, 
before Antigoné ascends the roof, 
the tutor thus addresses her: v. 93. 
ravle o8Eudas Fexow 
"Ac ddov soenxovra + "Agytion maga. 
Soon after she asks many questions, 
and wenders how he has acquired 
so exact a knowledge of the leaders 
and their insignia. But, as she 
knew that he was lately arrived from 
Argos, and he had told her that he 
would relate every thing he had 
seen or heard there, she ought to 
have concluded that there he ob- 
tained the knowledge. However, 
as she appears to have forgotten 
this, and, in verse 14], asks him 

LINED yigor ra; aicdawn caus rade; 
what couki he reply more proper 
than Sanus’ Boy x.r.A.—the unneces- 
sary line which Mr. B. thinks should 
be expunged! Here, by-the-bye, it 
may be noted that the Latin version 
of this passage, as we have it in the 
editions of Barnes and Beck, does 
not appear to give the true meaning 
ef the original: it seems to refer 
707¢ tO iyrwca ; whereas I conceive 
it should be referred to wv in the 
following order. idew tore (to) onperix 
aominuy ore nro» Péguy omovoes oe 
iyvugiom: & (onsia) 
TOT MOOK LS cide revs wT Ao mEvs. 
“ Having seen the figures on 
their shields at the time when I 
carried to your brother the pledge 
of truce, I recognize them; which 
having closely observed, I know the 
warriors who bear them.” 

As to the garrulity of the tutor, 
being unusual in the old men of 
Euripides, I must remark that the 
repetition is imposed by the forget- 
fulness of Antigoné, which is ex- 
tremely natural in the supposed 
troubled state of her mind: this, 
together with what we term a use- 
less repetition, might, by appropri- 
ate tone and action, have been so 
expressed to his Athenian audience, 
as tu have excited an opinion of the 
poet’s merit in this passage, far 
different to that entertained by 
Valckenaer and Mr. Burges, These 
considerations, with the authorities 


of Barnes, Brunck, Beck, and Por- 
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son, lead me to conclude that the 
verse was really written by Euri- 
pides. 

We are now come to verse 183 
and following, which Mr. B. has 
transformed into strophe and anti- 
strophe. I object to the innova- 
tion. First. Because anomoeostro- 
phics, such as those in question 
have ever been considered, abound 
in the tragedies of this Poet, and 
are almost peculiar to him. We 
may discover in them the finest 
specimens of dramatic skill and the 
tender +a; for which Euripides is 
remarkable, Antigoné interrupts 
the subject of conversation, and 
breaks out in an incoherent apos- 
trophe to the Moon: this affection 
is depicted in measures almost un- 
controuled ; and how much more 
naturally than it would appear in 
the stiff regularity of strophe and 
antistrophe ? Secondly; because 
the best judges of Greek Tragedy 
have left these verses untouched, 
Among the Antients, Hephestion 
and other eminent writers acknow- 
ledge them, and they are supported 
(at least they are not rejected), by 
later scholars ; Canter, Barnes, Valc- 
kenaer, Beck, and Porson, our co- 
lumn of Grecian literature. Thirdly ; 
and what I consider most especially 
objectionable, is the bisection of a 
period ; and this Mr. B. is obliged 
to submit to in the formation of his 
strophe and antistrophe. — Thus, 
before the sense is complete, the 
strophe is made to end at xevoe- 
$*yyes—But both strophe and anti- 
strophe ever close with the period. 
And this is a rule so scrupulously 
regarded, that I questicn whether 
Mr. Burges can produce me a single 
instance in Euripides, or in any 
other Greek tragedian, of a period 
thus divided. The actions accom- 
panying the strophe and the anti- 
strophe were distinct, so of course. 
was the sentiment. Fourthly ; 
these parts were almost always al- 
lotted to the Chorus, either entirely, 
or in dialogue with the other actors : 
and for five hundred instances of 
this, scarce any are to be found 
where 














where the Chorus are excluded. 
They were also sung with dances or 
extensive procession ; but Antigoné 
(to whom Mr. B. would assign 
them) is represented on the roof 
of a palace !! 

Having stated my principal ob- 
jections, I beg leave, Mr. Urban, to 
lay before your Readers the verses 
as they have been hitherto received, 
and the order in which Mr. B. has 
edited them. 

Beck’s Edition. 
Antigoné.—« AurrageQaivou Suyarte 
GsAiov crravaia*, 
xguocinuxdoy Devos, 
ws sergio xivlew 
xa} owPeove Twrosg 
prraQiewy iOvves. 

Mr. Burges has altered and trans- 

posed as under : 
LieoOn E, 
Antigoné. —w b Ramrange A 
etriou Quyarte crhaves 
RUxAoU XeuToPiyyous 
Avlizigon E, 
s aretuas Bales 
xal cuQgore xivien rwross 
pera digwy Mure. 

Mr. Burges, we may observe, has 
not only changed the metre but the 
sense. Asragowy’ altered from ?sra- 
eoQwvov is made to refer to crave. 
The alteration is supported by the 
opinion of Brunck and a quotation 
from Theocritus, Idyll. G. 165, xasge 
Lernvaia Avrapoxeo:. Mr. B. has not, 
however, the aid of a single manu- 
script, nor has he shown us the im- 
pr opriety of the common reading. 
aswaeds ** bright,” and Zin a zone, 

irdle, or belt, are common, and 
applied both to the masculine gen- 
der and the feminine: for the for- 
mer see Lucianus quo. His. scrib. 
19. 27. Ed. Hems. and Homerus. 
Il. B. 44. — Asragolurou, as relating 
to the sun, I think, is proved to be 
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exceedingly proper and descriptive, 
from the very appearance of that 
luminary: for, in a clear sky, a 
bright effulgence seems to surround 
his disk, which surely may be ex- 
pressed ‘by the epithet Asragolur:, 
“ bright-girdled” or “ bright-encir- 
cled.” Now in the moon we see 
‘nothing that resembles the (av. 
The common reading xguaeixuxAcw 
d‘yyes, without a single manuscript 
authority, i is distorted to xvxAov xev- 
co?iyyous, because in Phaeth. fr. 10, 
Euripides uses the latter in allusion 
tothe sun! But Qéyyor, “ light,” is 
applicable to both the sun and 
moon; and as to x¢gvcr;, let us hear 
our Poet, El. 54. 

PN WE pirouva xevetur arlewy te5Oe. 
Thus, Mr. Urban, it is evident the 
epithet xevoeos, and of course x¢v- 
cx¢eyyss, is allowable in speaking 
of sun, moon, or stars !! Svuyare, 
cravaie, amd xeveeixuxror Oryyoce 
may all be referred to their posses- 
sive aAiov to describe the moon's 
borrowed light ; which being that 
of the sun, justifies a community of 
epithets. I read the verses in the fol- 
lowing order : 2 Suy ale, Xguosonuxor 
9! vy°s at2iov Auragelurou, oer cavcitey 
ws caret: toe neh ow Peore xivige plas ‘ue 
wero ives (understand avrevs). 

I leave these comments to the con- 
sideration of your candid Readers, 
and, fearing 1 may become tedious, 
conclude for the present. 

James WEETMAN. 


Postscript.—I had almost omitted 
to make mention of the metre of 
the last noted six verses or lines : 
and, certainly, as they are now ar- 
ranged, it is difficult to say to what 
class they properly belong. But . 
I consider them as commata or he- 
mistichs, and conceive that ‘they 
ought to be scanned and written in 
three instead of six lines. Thus: 


l. & Atwd|poQavov Sveryet| rie) | ata [sod ot Adve, 


Q.  yedots|xvxrdy | Piyycs,| wellaret|uaia |xivign 
3. xal cadgova | rartuc ptralOtedy Orvis. 





* Beck reads ceAdra, and argtuaia in another edition, and which appear to 
suit the metre much better. 
+ Homer in his Hymn to the Moon has “:xgverew aro ¢lipavav.” 





The 
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outh, that I showed him some Verses 
had written on the Leasowes, which, 
although they have little to recom- 
mend them, I will introduce, to show 
the willingness he had to assist a 
rhyming adventurer, and likewise the 


The two former evidently belong 
to the azvregrnra described by He- 
phestion ; see Gaisford’s excellent 
edition, pp. 84 and 88. The first 
colon or hemistich is dactylic eph- 
themeris; the remaining colon is 
the TeoKaiKoy musorsoy. The third 
verse is the “ lonicus a majore” 
trimeter and a syllable; see p. 63 
line 10 of the same author; and if 
we may by the cuv:xw»ncse contract 
é eitaPiewr tO yrtaQ’ewy the verse will 
be exactly the same as the one 
quoted by Hephestion himself. I 
make the re in Svyare long, be- 
cause it closes the “ colon,” and 
contract fov in asA‘ov into one long 
syllable with Hephestion’s autho- 
rity, grounded on the natural ten- 
dency of the organs of speech; as 
one can scarcely avoid pronouncing 
the letters as a monosyllable : viz. 
** yoo.”—In this innovation I may 
appear to subject myself to the 
charge which I urge against Mr. 
Burges ; but you will perceive, Mr. 
Urban, that I do not in the least 
change the ordo verborum: the 
lines as they commonly appear, I 
repeat, are unsusceptible of classi- 
fication ; and as, when disposed in 
three verses, we recognize exactly 
similar in the respectable author 
before mentioned, I trust I shall 
not be considered presumptuous in 
suggesting the alteration. J. W. 

—— 
Mr. Unpan, Quinton, Feb. 4. 

AGERLY, according to custom, 
looking over the contents of 
your Magazine for December last, 
p- 505, I dropped upou the birth- 
place of my favourite Shenstone, and 
glad 1 am that there is a semblance 
of it preserved. If Mr. Parkes, or 
any other gentleman, would supply 
you with a view of the House and 
Grounds at the Leasowes about the 
time of Mr. Shenstone’s death, it 
would certainly be very desirable to 
preserve a representation of so re- 
markable a place, as left by such an 
able improver of nature. — Modest 
and worthy Shenstone! I knew him 
well. Amiable in his manners, will- 
ing to communicate, he was the 
friend of merit and the fosterer of 


gevius. I well remember when a 


facility with which he wrote. With 
a pencil he immediately annexed the 
eight iast lines, and returned me the 
verses, 
Verses written at The Leasowes, May 19, 
1759. 
How soothing are those fragrant shades, 
With ev'ry beauty crown’d; 
Sequester’d valleys, fair cascades, 
And hills that smile around. 
O let me haunt this peaceful cell, 
In bliss unmix’d and pure; 
Here ev'ry sordid aim expel, 
And ev’ry anguish cure. 
But, ah! my humbler lot denies 
Such pleasure to my share ; 
Ev’n in this calm abode, my sighs 
Disclose the pangs of care. 
Thrice happy thou, whom Fate’s decree 
Has here securely blest ; 
Would Fate allot one joy to me, 
And give thee all the rest. 
But tho’ I to those woods rehearse, 
The woes with which I pine, 
Will wit and beauty read a verse, 
Or soothe a pang like mine? 
Yet on this beech I grave my care, 
For Fanny's eyes alone ; 
And may the purport please my fair, 
Or still remain unknown. 
Yours, &c. 
— 
Inscription on a Cenotaph intended ta 
be erected in the Churchat Preston, 
Northamptonshire. (See p. 174.) 
* Reader, within these consecrated walls 
this marble Tablet (with tribute that is 
due) is inscribed to the Memory of JaMES 
Newman Newman, esq. of the Royal 
Navy, Captain of his Majesty’s ship 
“ Hero,” of seventy-four guns, wrecked 
on the 24th of December, 1811, upon 
the Haak Sands, off the Texel Island, 
and every soul on board perished!! He 
was the son of Charles Newman, esq. of 
Preston-Deanry, in the county of Nor- 
thampton, and of Esther his wife, who 
was niece of the late Sir John Langham, 
bart. of the same county. He has left 
an aged father to lament the loss of a 
beloved son in the prime of life; an af- 
fectionate wife to bewail the death of an 
excellent husband; and his country to 
regret as they regard the loss of a good 
and gallant officer. 


* Non omnis moriar: multaque pars rej 
Fitabit Libitinam,” 


A. F. 


Mr, 
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A Series of Letters on Acoustics, 
addressedto Mr. ALEXAaspER, Dur- 
ham Place, West Haekney. 


Sir, Letrer III. 

o Te qualities which belong to 

Sound, may be divided into 
different kinds, independent of each 
other. 

1. ** Pitch, which depends upon the 
quickness or slowness of the vibra- 
tions, The laws of this velocity, aad 
the circumstances which determine it, 
are well known.” These will be ex- 
plained hereafter. 

2. * Resonance, which arises out 
of the intimate composition of the so- 
norous body: in it we distinguish dif- 
ferent tones, as the clear, the soft, 
the dull, the crackling, with the laws 
of which we are yet unacquainted.” 

Smooth and clear sounds proceed 
from bodies, the parts of which are of 
the same kind, and of an uniform 
figure: and harsh sounds, from such 
as are of a mixed matter, and irregu- 
lar figure. 

The following are the conclusions 
which M. Perolle draws from various 
experiments: 

1. That all substances, which were 
tried, which possess extended sur- 
faces, fortify the weak sounds pro- 
duced by bodies which touch them, 
and modify the tone in a manner pe- 
culiar to each. ; 

2. That these effects arise from the 
transmission of sovad by solid bodies 
being in general better than hy the 
air, and the peculiar modification of 
the tone by each. 

3. That the resonance of musical 
instruments is more particularly to be 
atlributed to this cause. 

4. The experiments wilh msnical 
strings afford reason to conclude, that 
the volume of bodies has aa influence 
in their sounding propertics. 

6. As marhie in some degree extin- 
guishes sound, and bears the same 
rank among solid bodies as inflam- 
mable air among fluids, it is not ad- 
visable to use it in the construction of 
churches, concert rooms, or other 
edifices, in which the propagation of 
sound is desirabie. 

I shall subjow an experiment con- 
tained in Annotations on the above 
paper of M. Perolle. 

* Numerous experiments have 
shown, that sound can be reflecied, 
and that the impression on the ear is 

Gent. Mae. March, 1812. 
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greater or less, according to the dis- 
position of the reflecting bodies. Op- 
tical instruments aredisposed in a tube 
of such a length, that the rays of 
light which arise from a small portion 
of the visible hemisphere can alone 
reach the organ of perception. All 
the others strike the surface of the 
tube, and, after one or more reflec- 
tions, are almost totally absorbed or 
lost.. It remains to be ascertained 
from reasoning or experiment, how 
far the effect may be produced with 
regard to sound. With a cylindrical 
wooden pipe, three inches m diame- 
ter, and eight feet in length, at the 
distance of two miles from London, 
I listened to the noises which came 
from the capital. I think I did not 
deceive myself by a prepossession, 
when I distinctly heard the noise and 
agitation of wheels on the pavement 
much more strongly than any other 
kind of sound. Nearer sounds, not 
in the direction of the tube, were less 
perceived; and such as were loud, 
afterwards assumed a musical tone; 
most probably upon the reiterated 
reflections under the several angles of 
its reception.” 

But to return to the qualities of 
Sound. With regard to tones, some 
are too grave, and others too ucule, 
for the human ear. 

“ There are degrees of acuteness 
and gravity which are beyond the 
pewees of apprehension. The war- 

ling of birds is of this kind. Ne 
birds but the nightingale and cuckoo 
produce musical tones which we can 
imitate, or compare with those of 
our musical instruments, A bullfinch 
and canary bird can be taught by fla- 
geolets aud bird-pipes; but their na- 
tural warble is incommensurate with 
our scale.” ; 

Dr. Robison found, that any noise 
whatever, if repeated 240 limes in a 
second, at equal intervals, poetics ‘ 
the note C, at the bottom of a treble 
voice, If it be repeated 360 times, it 
produtes G. It was imagined, that 
only regular agitations of tht air, such 
as are produced by the trembling or 
vibratious of elastic bodies, are fitted 
for exciting ia us the sensation of a 
musical sound. But he found that 
any noise whatever will have the same 
effect, if repeated with due frequency. 
Nothing surely can have less preten- 
sious to the name of a musical sound, 
than the solitary snap which a quill 

makes, 
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makes, when drawn from one tooth 
of a comb to another; but when the 
quill is held to the teeth of a wheel, 
whirling at such a rate that 720 
teeth pass under it in a second, the 
sound G in alt is heard most distinct- 
ly; and, if the rate of the wheel's 
motion be varied in any proportion, 
the noise made by the quill is mixed 
in the most distiuct manner with the 
note corresponding lo the frequency 
of the snaps. 

I shall continue, as 1 began, to give 
very long quotations; because, those 
for whose use these essays are compil- 
ed, are not likely to lave leisure to 
consult the original works from which 
my extracts are taken ; and I had ra- 
ther that authors should speak for 
themsel ves, than, by altering their lan- 
guage, pass off their ideas for my 
own, which would, in fact, be array- 
ing mysclf in borrowed feathers, and 
endeavouring to conceal the theft, by 
having them dyed, and the colour 
changed for the worse. 

« All very loud noises,” says Dr. 
Hartley, “are disagreeable. Now it 
is easy to imagine, that the violent 
agitations of the drum of the ear may 
so strain that membrane, that it may 
be hurt even by gentle sounds. 

“Uniform sounds, whether vocal 
or instrumental, are pleasant, if their 
degree of loudness be not excessive ; 
because they fall short of over- 
stretching the drum of the ear. 

“Two notes sounded together af- 
ford a greater degree of pleasure than 
one, if the ratio of their vibrations be 
sufficiently simple. 

You will, with facility, understand 
the nature of ratios, as applied to 
vibratiuus of musical sounds, and the 

ulses or strekes occasioned by them, 
if] explain it in the following manner: 

*< If, in the same time, a second for 
example, that one sound makes one 
vibration, another sound makes twe 
vibrations; the first sound, with re- 
spect to the second sound, is said to 
have the ratio, that is, proportion, 
of | to 2. Now this ratio of two vi- 
brating sounds gives the octave, 240 
being the number of vibrations made 
by C in one second. I have only to 
multiply this by 2, and it will give 
the octave, 240x 2=480. These are 


the pulses made by C in one second. 
} gives the 5th. 
$ — major 3d. 


— minor 3d, 

— minor 6th. 

— major 6th. 

I would also observe, that if you in- 
vert the foregoing fractions, thus: 
¢ ¢ 3 &e. they will give the propor- 
tional length of strings or pipes 
to produce these vibrations or pulses 
im the air; because, vibrations are 
inversely as the length of strings 
and pipes s that is, (not in mathema- 
tieal, but in common language) the 
vibrations will be s/ow, in proportion 
to the length of the strings, and quick 
in proportion to their shortness. 

** The above ratios,” says I)r.Hart- 
ley, “ are very simple. But a note 
with its flat or sharp, second or se- 
venth, is originally disagreeable.” 

“It may also be observed, that 
concords scem to be originally pleas- 
ing, in propcrtion to the simplicity 
of the ratios by which they are ex- 
pressed. Hence we may, perhaps, 
suspect, that even the concords were 
originally unpleasant to the ear of a 
child, from the irregularity of the vi- 
brations which they impress on the 
drum of the ear; and that at last they 
fall within the limits of pleasure, as 
many other pains do.” 

Such is the manner in which Dr. 
Hartley accounts for the original 
pleasure arising from musick. It is, 
however, | believe, acknowledged by 
those best acquainted with the sub- 
ject, that we are ignorant of the im- 
mediate cause of the pleasure we re- 
ceive from certain consonances. 

** Nature,” says Rousseau, ** which 
has endued the objects ef every sense 
with qualities proper for flattering it, 
has chosen, that one sound, whatever 
it be, shall be accompanied with its 
agreeable sounds, as she has willed, 
that one ray of light should always be 
formed of the finest colours. But, if 
we remove this question, and inquire 
whence arises the pleasure which a 
perfect concord causes to the ear, 
whilst it is disgusted with the con- 
course of every other sound, what 
can we answer to that, unless to de- 
mand, in our turn, why green de- 
lights the eye more than gray? and 
why the odour of the rose is pleasing, 
whilst the poppy’s smell is disgust, 
ing? 

** I do not deny that natural philo- 
sophers have explained all this: and 
what is there that they do not ex- 
plain? 
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plain? But how much do these ex- 
ea mp depend on conjecture ; and 

ow little solidity do we find in them, 
when they are nearly examined.” 

I will close my present letter with 
some observations on Harmony, by 
Dr. Robison. 

“We have made numberless trials 
of the different concords with persons 
altogether ignorant of musick. We 
never saw an instance of one, who 
thought that mere unison gave 7 
positive pleasure. None of all 
whom we examined had much plea- 
sure in the octave. All, without ex- 
ception, were delighted with a 5th, 
aud with a major 3d; and many of 
them preferred the latter. All of 
them agreed in calling the pleasure 
deriyed from the 5th, a sweetness, 
aud that from the major 3, a cheer- 
Julness, or smartness, or by names 
of similar import. Few had much 
pleasure from the minor 3d, or minor 
6th. N.B. Care was taken to sound 
the concords without any preparation 
—merely as sounds; but not making 
a part of any musical passage. This 
circumstance has a great effect upon 
the mind. When the minor 3d and 
6th were heard as making a part of 
the minor mode, all were delighted 
with it, and called it sweet and mourn- 
ful. In like manner the chord § never 
failed to give pleasure. Nothing can 
be a stronger proof of the ignorance 
of the Antients of the pleasures of 
harmony.” 

The subject of vibrations I shall 
resume in my next letter. C, J. S. 

—EE 
Mr. Urpan, Feb. 18. 
HE arguments of Dr. Marsh 
against the Bible Society — 
be briefly comprehended in the fol- 
lowing syllogism : 

Whatever British institution tends 
to the domestic distribution of the Bi- 
ble without the Prayer Book, is de- 
trijental to the Church of England. 

The Bible Society is a British tusti- 
tulion, that tendsio the domestic dis- 
tribution of the Bible without the 
Prayer Book: therefore 

The Bible Society is detrimental to 
the Church of England. 

” St. Paul, in direct contradiction to 
the above, has written, in the third 
chapter of his second Epistie to Ti- 
mothy, * And that from a child thou 
hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salva- 
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lion, through faith, which is in Christ 
Jesus. All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness ; that 
the man of God may be perfect, tho- 
raughly furnished unto ell, good 
works.” Thus does St. Paul fully 
declare, that the Bible alone is able 
to make men wise unto salvation, and 
to make them perfect (i. e. as men 
can be), thoroughly furnished unio 
all good works. After such a proof, 
nothing more is requisite for. the 
refutation of Dr. Marsh’s objections, 
than to demonstrate the accordance 
of our Homilies with the word of 
God. In the second part’ of the 
first Homily we read, ‘“* The hum- 
ble may search any truth boldly in the 
Scripture, without danger of error. 
And if he be ignorant, be ought the 
more to read and to search holy 
scripture, to bring him out of igno- 
rance.”” And again, ** Concerning the 
hardness of Scripture; he that is so 
weak, that he is not able to brook 
strong meat, yet he may suck the_ 
sweet and tender milk, and defer the 
rest until he wax stronger, and come 
to more knowledge: for God receiv- 
eth the learned and unlearned, and 
casteth away none; and the Scripture 
is full, as well of low. valleys, plain 
ways, and easy for every man to walk 
in; asalso of high hills and moun- 
tains, which few men can climb unto, 
And whosoever giveth his mind to 
Holy Scripture with diligent study 
and burning desire, it cannot be, saith 
St. Chrysostom, that he should be left 
without help.” And in the second part 
of the Homily concerning prayer: 
**O that all men would siudiously read 
and search the Scriptures! then should 
they not be drowned in ignorance, but 
should easily perceive the truth, as 
well of this point of docirine as of all 
the rest.” “Let the reader impartially 
compare the above qudétations with 
the treatise of Dr, Ma sh, and he will 
readily acknowledge with him, that 
the arguments for ihe distribution of 
the Bible alone are so specious, so 
popular, so apparently in the spirit of 
irue Protestantism, while the argu- 
ments for the coutrary le so conceaked 
from the public view, &c, that they 
are equally difficult to explain, and- 
dangerous to propose. r 
I am as warm a friend to the Li- 
turgy as any man: | admire both its 
doctrines 
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doctrines and its diction, and think it 
should be so plentifully distributed, 
as that the want thereof might never 
be felt in our-churches; but to sup- 
pose that the same is requisite as an 
explunatory companion to the Bible, 
is adoctrine repugnant to common 
sense, to the constitution of our 
Church, and to the express declaration 
of the Almighty. But, if even this 
be conceded, it by no means follows, 
that the Bible Society is therefore 
open to detraction ; for, whether this 
Society existed or not, this same effect 
must still prevail. If a member of the 
Establishment subscribe to the Bible 
Society, he will, wherever he deems 
necessary, distribute the Prayer Book 
to the poor, in exactly the same num- 
bers as if he had never subscribed ; 
and if a Dissenter subscribe, he will 
omit the Prayer Book, in the same 
manner as if no such Society existed. 
From this source, then, no blame can 
attach to the Society; and to accuse 
it as being the cause of the perversion 
and wresting of Scripture, is nothing 
wiser than to blau e the learned Doc- 
tor for all the fantastical notions and 
Socinian principles which any of his 
auditors may choose to ingraft ou his 
excellent lectures, That the Prayer 
Book is highly useful as a pablic for- 
mulary,no Churchman can deny; but, 
as neither the Homilies, the Canons, 
nor the Articles of our Church, ex- 
press any necessity for distributing it, 
as an explanatory companion to the 
Bible, may the most venerable Seniors 
of this University strive, with one 
hund and one heart, to oppose so de- 
lusive and dangerous an innovation; 
and by establishing an Auxiliary Bible 
Society, may they, as much as in 
them lies, promote the glory of God, 
whose they are, and whom they serve. 
“To omit,” says Dr. Johnson, “ for 
a year, or for a day, the most effica- 
cious method of advancing Chrisiian- 
ity, in compliance with any purposes 
which terminate on tiss side of the 
grave, is a crime of which | i. now not 
that the vorid bos yet av ex.1 pie.” 
Scrutator OXoNiENsiIs. 
———a 
Mr. Urban, t/uainton, Feb. 26. 

ELIGION is the triend of man; 

the best reng:on is consequently 
the best friend «of man. Every hon. st 
maw ell waturally think that which 
he proi:sses the best, will be earnest 
im the practice of it himself, will teach 


it his children and dependants, and use 
every proper method in making pro- 
selytes to it. Among the Dissenters 
from the Church of England, I trust 
there are many, very many, honest 
and worthy men; but there is a way 
of making proselytes with some of 
their professors, which I cannot but 
call a meretricjpus one. I will instance 
in three of the different persuasions. 
The Roman Catholic priests: many of 
these, besides allowing the use of 
force whenever it is in their power, 
say, you must be of our Church; for 
ours is the only trae Church: if you 
are not of our Church, you are not a 
true Christian; you are a Heretic; 
you must come and confess to us to 
obtain absolution, otherwise you will 
be damned to all eternity. Thus they 
lord it over the cousciences of their 
flock, whom it is their acknowledged 
principle to keep in ignorance. e 
Calvinist represents God as partial, 
dwells upon God’s predestination, and 
telis you, if you are not of the Elect, 
_~ cannot saved: now, by the 

ilect they must mean their own sect, 
or else they must be wretched ; they, 
therefore, try to win you over to their 
sect, by assuring you that then you 
are most likely to be of those favour- 
ed few, among whom, if you are not 
found, you may pray and strive your 
heart out, and yet will not be saved. 
The last | allude to, is the sect of the 
Antinomjans, whe say your good 
works are of no avail; sin as much as 
you will, come to Jesus, and he will 
save you: the greater sinner, the 
greater saint; only have faith, and 
that will do. This is a very easy reli- 
gion, and in this light I am persuaded 
maby of the common people embrace 
it. No wouder people become prose- 
lytes to such alluring doctrines. No 
wonder Couventicles are crowded, 
while the honest Church of England is 
neglected, which telis you, that you 
must be a good man in order to be 
saved ; that you must, while you have 
opportunity, be faithful in every good 
work; that though you rely ou the 
atounemeni of the Saviour, as the me- 
riiorious cause of your saivation, yet 
sincere endeavours and good works 
are the condition: that on hte- 
ousness must exceed that of the 


Scribes and Pharisees; that it must 
be wrought up to that high strain 
expresacd by our Saviour in his divine 
Sermon onthe Mount: that we must 

Jabour 




















Jabour asdiligentl yas ifalldepended on 
ourselves, and our labour mast be en- 
forced and sanctified by love to God, 
faith in our Redeemer, and the most 
heartfelt gratitude for bis sufferings 
and expiation. ? 

We allow with the Roman Catholic 
that theirs was once the true Charch, 
but we know, alas! also that it has 
long been, and still is, corrupted with 
cruelty, persecution, idolatry, blas- 
phemy, and absurdity. We allow 
with the Calvinists, that God, before 
the foundation of the world, predes- 
tined to save his faithful servants and 
true penitents by the death of his 
Son; but we cannot think that God 
would be partial to any set of men, 
because he declares over and over in 
the Scriptures, that He is no respecter 
of persons, but in every nation he 
that feareth him and worketh righte- 
ousness is accepted with him. With 
the Antinomians, we believe that our 

ood works aloue cannot save us; 
ut we cannot be induced to believe 
that they are of no consequence.—If I 
have mistaken the tenets of any of 
these different professors, 1 am ready 
to acknowledge my error; but I must 
say it arises from the manner in which 
they express themselves, and the 
mean, cuaxing, insidious manner in 
which they endeavour to gain prose- 
lytes. May the Church of England, 
or any of its preachers, never make 
use of any such deceitful methods! 
but let them, in all rex | of heart, 
peeerh the necessity of following our 
essed Saviour’s example in all godli- 
ness of living, together with grateful 
and heartfelt reliance on the availing 
atonement of his all meritorious sa- 
crifice, to render our best work ac- 
c le, and to obtain for us eternal 
vation, This is the true erthodox 
doctrine; may God bless it with His 
favour among us, Este perpelua ! 

Yours, &e. B. D. 

P. S, If I have not mentioned the 
“Unitarian system, it is because I do 
not consider it as a Christian system. 

i 

Mr. Urnzsas, London, Feb, 27. 

Bes an eye-witness of the ex- 

D tensive good afforded by a Sun- 
day School, where five hundred chil- 
dren are educated iv the principles of 
the Establisbed Church,—consideri 
that such a plan of education is su 
cient for the pur i to the 


poses 
lower orders, that it interferes with 
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no habits of industry which the 
parents in the poor classes are oblig- 
ed to cultivate sa their offspring at an 
early period, and that it is supported 
at a comparatively small expcace to 
schools of daily resort; considering 
also that, in many s of the Me- 
tropolis, schools on the “ Lancasterian 


Plan” have been already formed ; it 


is submitted whether it would not be 
more beneficial to the real interests of 
the , if the “ National Society” 
confined its object to the establich- 
ment of Sunday Schools and the en- 
largement of t already formed ? 
Query, what has been the progress of 
the Society for ** the support and en< 
couragement of Sunday Schools” in- 
stituted 1785, of which Lord Barham 
is President, and the success attending 
its exertions? 

Mr. Perceval has maved for an ac- 
count of the number of Churches and 
places of worship connected with the 
Esiablishment, which, it is aaa is 
preparatory to the supply of Chapels 
of ease in alous distriets. The 
Bishop of London was furnished with 
similar accounts by the incumbents in 
his diocese about two years ago ;—it 
is lamentable to assert the fact, that 
in a Parish in this Metropolis,contain- 
ing nearly 50,000 imbabitants, the 


parish church is the only place of wor- 
ship connected with the ietablishment. 


————— 

Mr. Urnsan, Feb.6. | 
In every village mark’d with little’ 
spire, {to fame, 


Embower’d in trees, and scarcely known 

There dwells, in lowly shed and mean 

attire, [name.” 

A matron olf, whom we School-mistress 
SHENSTONE. 

i the contemplation of those high- 
ly laudable efforts, now in agita- 
tion, for the better education of the 
poor, on the new plans of Bell and 

Lancaster, 1 cannot bat be struck - 
with a consideration, which, allowing 
it to be comparatively of minor wéight. 
and importance, is surely of too great 
moment to be with justice entirely 
overivoked. I mean the case of a 
certain class of persons, hitherto not 
without their use in society, on whose 
behalf 1 would ¢ put «a word, 
before it be tve late, having the high- 
est authority for the goodacss of “a 

word spoken in due season.” 

_ The prevalence of one manufae- 
ture, as an article of general ur even 


most 
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most ordinary use, has before now 
been known by experience, while it 
has promoted the interests of some 
artificers, to throw another class 
(whose work was on such account be- 
come unfashionable or less in request) 
out of employment, and subject them 
to uvlooked-for distresses. Nay we 
may even add that many highly inge- 
nious inventions, discoveries, and im- 
renee for facilitating the per- 

ormance of agricultural and mecha- 
nical operations, might here be evu- 
merated, which, while they have re- 
flected great honour oa the projectors, 
have at the same time driven many 
industrious hands into situations of 
difficulty and distress. To apply these 
observations to the point in question : [ 
cannot be wholly free from apprehen- 
sion, that while endeavours of the 
most strenuous nature are in agita- 
tion to promote the grand national 
object mentioned in your Magazine 
for December last, page 501, some 
hoary heads may be bowed low with 
sorrow by the privations to which 
they may find themselves subjected, 
at a period of life too far advanced 
to admit of their entering intoa new 
Jine of business, unless this hint be at- 
tended to, which however I leave it to 
abler talents than my own to improve. 
Jam induced,bythe reasuns above men- 
tioned, earnestly to recommend to the 
consideration of the highly respectable 
promoters of “* The National Society” 
the justice, propriety, and great ex- 
pediency of making some provision 
for the remaining and declining years 
of any of those venerable characters, 
whether masiers or mistresses of lit- 
tle country schools, whose pupils may 
be taken from thew by the adoption 
of the present scheme. Far, very 
far, be it from me to suggest any idea, 
tending to the depreciation of a plan, 
which [ shall be most -happy to see 
blessed with extensive and complete 
success. Since, however, in its execu- 
tion, many persons of the above de- 
scription will probably find them- 
selves in the situation alluded to, I 
trust no apology will be necessary for 
suggesting the importance of some 
mode being framed, to provide an 
asylum suited to the stalion such in- 
dividuals may heretofore have oceu- 
ied. Few indeed among them are 
ikely to find employment in the new 
establishments; and yet those who are 
thrown out of this opportunity, may 


most probably be found, in many in- 
stances, entitled by their former situa- 
tion to a better provision than a pa- 
rish poor-house, or the yet more pre- 
carious subsistence to be derived from 
asking charity, to which it is not im- 
possible some deserving characters 
may by these means be reduced, 
should no attention be paid to the 
subject of this application. Pérmit 
me in conclusion to illustrate my 
meaning by a fable, which may, J flat- 
ter myself, serve to enforce the fore- 
going observations. . 

A philosopher contemplating the 
brilliancy of the solar beams, and 
wrapt up in reficctions on the majes- 
ty and greatness of the Author of 
nature, originating in so sublime a 
subject, was at length deeply engaged 
in reducing his thoughts into a regu- 
lar form, in order to enlighien man- 
kind with a proof of the existence of 
the Creator, derived from the glories 
displayed by that luminary, which 
stands coniessed as the brightest 
image of the divine perfections i the 
whole material universe. Dazzied 
with the lustre of the grand object on 
which he had for some time been gaz- 
ing with as steadfast attention as he 
was able, he inadvertently set his foot 
on a beetle of superlative beauty, who, 
as he lay expiring, thus addressed the 
astonished Sage, ‘Would it not,friend, 
have better become thee, before theu 


hadst raised thy view quite so high, ~ 


to have reflected that the same al- 
mighty and benignant hand, which 
gives the sun his lustre, was alike em- 
ployed in forming and sustaining the 
very creature thou hast deprived of 
life, as in the creation and preserva- 
tion of that more shewy object by 
which, to my unspeakable injury, 
thou hast suffered thy whole atten- 

to be absorbed ?” 

- A Frrenp To tHe AGEp. 
; iii 
Mr. Urnsan, Norwich, Feb. 17. 

LL lovers of Choir Service, and 
real friends of Cathedral Esta- 
blishments, year after year, feel in- 
creasing uneasy sensations at the ra- 
pid decline of this most’ intefesting 
art of the service, as far‘as it differs 
rom parochial service,and the manner 
in which services and anthems are 
performed, and the wretched voices 
and style of singing, which bear-no 
proportion to the sioging heard by 
the publick on particular a 
an 
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2nd which affords them an opportu- 
ity of comparison. This is proba- 
bly owing to the very incompetent 
salaries paid to Lay Clerks; and not 
2 sufficient remuneration to an Or- 
ganisi to expend a sufficient quautity 
of time ia instructing Choristers.. In 
the course of sixteea years | have 
lived to see ove Cathedral neaily de- 
serted on a week-day, not by the 
members of the Choir, for the Lay 
Clerks are fined three-pence a time 
for missing !!! By the statutes of this 
Cathedral, the Dean and Prebenda- 
ries were to lose their * daily distri- 
butions” if they missed church. But 
this is become au obsolete ordinance. 
In the Cathedral of Norwich, contrary 
to the practice which | believe ob- 
tains in every other Cathedral, the 
Nicene Creed is chanted, not sung. 
To this I should raise no objections if 
it were properly chanted. The Choir, 
Mr. Urban, is of very considerable 
Jength; and it is with difficulty the 
congregation can hear the service at 
the alta‘. After a Dean or a Pr. bea- 
dary has finished the Gospel, instead 
of a single note on the choir organ, 
merely to give the choir a certain 
pitch, comes a most terrific blast of 
three octaves on the full organ, and 
off start the boys with more indecent 
speed than the Nicene Fathers scain- 
pered at the sound of the dimner-bell, 
to get a seat near a haunch of venison 
ora marrow pudding. The Church 
is so ill lighted in the winter sea- 
son, that a person must grope his way 
in the dark, through the nave of the 
church, and is fortunate if he cau 
make his exit at the West door with- 
out having previously run his head 
against a pillar. If Harry the VIilth 
, could have foreseen how the revenues 
of the Church would be employed in 
aftertimes, he would have made very 
different statutes. However, he did 
reserve to himself and his successors, 
the power of altering and amending 
the statutes of the Cathedral of Nor- 
wich*.—I shall not, Mr. Urban, make 
these complaints under a_ fictitious 
name, but sign myself, C.J. Suyvra. 
— Ee 
Mr. Urnean, Feb. 17. 

CCH has Jately been said on the 

subject of limiting the granting 
of licences of Dissenting Preachers at 
the quarter sessions, to such persons 





* I suppose this is the case with re- 
spect ty all cathedrals of the new founda- 
tion, 
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only as are appointed to some parti- 
cular congregation; which decision 
of the courts of law has been stigma- 
tized by some as a novel construction 
of the Toleration Act of William .nd 
Mary, cap. 18. But how it can be 
justiy styled a novel construction I 
know not; as it is clearly and mani- 
festly the express meaning and origi- 
nal intention of the act itself; by 
which it is enacted * that no person 
dissenting from the Church of Eng- 
land in Holy Oxders, or pretended 
Holy Orders, or pretending to 
Holy Orders, (being a preacher or 
teacher of any congregation of dis- 
senting Protestants) shall be liable to 
any of the penalties aforesaid, who 
shall at the sessions of the said place 
where he shall live, take the oaths of 
allegiance, &c, &c.” Now it must be 
clear to every man that this privilege 
or exemption is confined and restrict- 
ed to such persous only “‘as are preach. 
ers or teachers of some congrega- 
tion,” and cannot be extended to such 
as are not appointed to any congre- 
gation at all: otherwise every mem- 
ber of such congregation might ob- 
tain a licence, and enjoy the civil pri- 
vileges aud immunities, which were 
intended only for the preachers or 
teachers of such congregation; and 
thus the whole body of the Dissenters 
might claim exemption from the 
Militia laws, &c. &c. to which ever 
lay member of the Established Chure 
is liable, as well as all other subjects 
of his Majesty. Indeed in a periodical 
publication, devoted to the dissentin 
interest, it is actually recommend 
even by ‘ a Presbyter” (as he styles 
himself), to adopt this very mode 
of appointing, “at anominal salary,as 
assistant teachers of each congrega- 
tion, all persons, who desire to ob- 
tain licences,” and thus, he adds, * to 
temporize, and defeat the law by its 
own weapons,” (see Monthly Mag. 
for Feb.) Now to say nothipg of the- 
absurdity and indecency of this pro- 
posal, I shall only observe that in this 
case the Legislature requires no more 
from Dissenting Preachers, than it 
does from the Clergy of the Establish- 
ed Church; none of whom can be ad- 
mitted into holy orders without a real 
bomination to some ecclesiastical 
cure or benefice for the exercise of 
his ministry. 

It is plain, therefore, that the Dissen- 
ters, like the Catholics, are not, = 

w 
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will be, content with an ey of 
liberty with the Established Church, 
but would usurp more and greater 
immunities and privileges than the 
national church itself enjoys. Hav- 
ing already, by a torrent of clamor- 
ous petitions, ete down, as it were, 
the Legislature into a rejection of the 
salutary provisions proposed by Lord 
Sidmouth, they are now endeavour- 
ing to urge the Government to annul 
this wise aud prudent provision of the 
Toleration Act; and thus to open a 
door for an unlimited number of 
itinerant preachers and nominal teach- 
ers, attached to no congregation, 
and yet claiming the exemptions and 
rivileges designed only for such as 
ave really fixed and regular clerical 
or ministerial appointments. 
ANTITHROUS. 
N.B. The Act of Toleration confines 
these privileges to the “ preacher or 
teacher of any congregation.” 1t does 
not say to the preacher or teacher of 
any denomination of dissenting pro- 
testants, so that the appointment 


-to some specific congregation seems 


an express condition. 
—— 

Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 26. 
]\ your last Supplement, there ap- 

peared a letter signed W. B. where- 
in your Correspondent observes, that 
** at a time when Dissenters and Sec- 
taries are pursuiag their insidious at- 
tempts to subvert the establishments 
of Church and State, the watchful 
care and unremitted cxertions of the 
true friends of both are indispensably 
Recessary to counteract and defeat 
them, particularly of those in Holy 
Orders.” He proceeds to observe 
that exiemporary lectures given by 
the parochial clergy, separately from 
the common and regular observance 
of the Sabbath, would contribute 
much to this important object. 
Though evening lectures (I will not 
say extemporary) properly conducted 
in large populous towns, may be pro- 
ductive of some good, yet the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the mtro- 
duction of them into retired country 
villages, where the mass of the popu- 
Jation consists exclusively almust of 
the working and laborious poor, are 
very questionable. Is the labourer, 
alter several hours of violent and ex- 
treme exertion, having been exposed, 
perhaps, to the combined severities of 
cold, rain, and wind, whose limbs, be- 
wumbed and stiffened by labour, are 


scarcely able to support his exhausted 
frame to hisdistant cottage, ina proper 
state of mind to aitend to and receive 
religious instruction ? The hour of as- 
sembling at these evening lectures is 
in other respects extremely unfavour- 
able to that solemnity and decorum 
which ought to prevail during the 
performance of public worship. The 
church being generally but indiffe- 
rently lighted up, the most unseemly 
noises proceed from the more gloomy 
parts of it, not immediately under the 
observance of the preacher. Besides, 
deeds of darkness not unfrequently 
are committed by the younger part 
of the audience, on their return home 
to their distant hamlets, which more 
than counterbalance any possible 
— that may be supposed to accrue 
rom the establishment of evening 
lectures in villages. _Extemporary 
evening lectures have lately been in- 
troduced into the neighbourhood of 
my residence; and it will not be a 
monstrous breach of Christiap charity 
in suspecting the reverence of the 
Clergy who introduce them, for the 
formularies, liturgy, and discipline of 
that Church of which they are minis- 
ters; when it is notorious that some 
of them, in the performance of divine 
service even on Suidays,s stematically 
omit both the Litany and Communion 
Service; while others, who have not 
the hardihood to make this omission, 
read over our admirable form of pub- 
lic prayer with a carelessness’ and 
disgusting haste, which equally betray 
their sentiments. Surely conduct 
such as this is not calculated * to 
preserve the purity of Christian wor- 
ship, or to support the venerable 

fabrick in which it is maintained.” 
The country parish priest who con- 
scientiously discharges the important 
dulies of the pastoral office, reading 
at the stated periods in an impressive 
manner, and with due solemuity, the 
established and truly scriptural for- 
mularies of the Church,delivering with 
impassioned feeling a well connected 
written discourse, adapted to the com- 
prehension of his hearers, and at other 
periods judiciously embracing oppor- 
tunities and circumst:nces of impart- 
ing religious and spiritual instruction, 
confers more real benefit on thé 
hearts and souls of those committed 
to his charge, than wild extemporary 
harangues possibly can effect, how- 
ever repeatedly given, or however 
jnterlarded with tremendous and 
damnatory 
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damnatory expressions; which gene- 
rally have no other result but that of 
enslaying the mind to a species of re- 
ligious phraseology, and of produciug 
either the most daring presumption, 
or the most gloomy and deplorable 
despair. 
A CurisTIAN OF THE OLD ScHooL. 
—_ES_— 
Mr. Unevan, Plumsted,Kent,Feb.22. 
ber rare qualities and talents of 
the late Dr. Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore, of which so much has Tate- 
ly been said, adds additional honour 
to the antient family from which he de- 
scended. You refer uj in May 1810, to 
Nash’s Worcestershire for his pedigree; 
and as his Lordship, by his secretary in 
June 1809 by letter, makes the same 
reference,it seems,from what is therein 
stated, that he was in possession of no 
better evidence of his descent from 
the second Earl of Northumberland 
than is set forth in Nash, though I 
think it is considered in Green's Wor- 
cester that there is no doubt of the 
fact. Perhaps his Lordship’s removal 
to Ireland, the charge of the see of 
Dromore, and the loss of his only son 
Henry, which you note 1783, p. 364, 
might lead him to become indifferent 
to complete a pedigree he had taken 
such pains with*. 1t seems from Col- 
lins’s Peerage, 1779 (for I have not a 
later edition) that much exertion was 
made by a James Percy, on the earl- 
dom of Northumberland becoming 
extinct, but who eficcted nothing. 
That John Percy, great grandson of 
the second Earl, left issue, appears 
from the Widdrington family not 
quartering the arms of Percy. Sir 
Ralph Widdrington matching with 
Phelice, daughter of Sir Robert Clax- 
ton, and she, by the inquisition taken 
after his death in 1487, being found 
his coheir, of the age of twenty-four 
years, of course entitled Sir Henry 
Widdrington, son and heir of Sir 
Ralph, who married Margery, sister 
of John Percy, to quarter the arms of 
Claxton, which by the Herald’s visita- 
tion it appears his descendants did, 
and surely could not have neglected 
the arms of Percy, had they been en- 
titled. After the peerage was granted, 
the Widdringtons appear to have made 
a minute investigation as to their 
right of arms, for | have seen in the 
British Museum an atchievement of 
* See the Pedigree of Bp.Perey, as con- 
nected with Cleiveland, in Nichols’s 
*« Leicestershire,” vol. 1V. p. 708. 
Gent. Mac. March, 1812, 
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fifteen quarterings, in which the Percy 
arms do not appear. JohuPercy,it ap- 
ears, left Northumberland after the 
eath of Sir Henry Widdrington, and 
about the time his sister Margery re- 
married to Sir William Ellerker ; and 
though it is concluded he removed 
from thence to Worcester, yet no. re- 
cord was found there to positively 
prove it. It is stated he brought his 
son an infant to Worcester, which, I 
spprchend, does not mean a little 
child, but is to be taken in a legal 
sense for a person under age; for 
James his} son, who married im 1567, 
otherways must prove that both he 
and his father must haye married ata 
very early period; and | cannot but 
think that Julyan Percy, who married 
in 1540 to Simon Peyter, must have 
been adaughter of Jobn Percy, and not 
the widow of his son, as is considered 
in the pedigree; and possibly another 
daughter of his might be wife of John 
Evans, whose son Percy Evans was 
baptized 1550. Julyan is not a yery 
common Christian name; and admit- 
ting she had it given her from any of 
her mother’s family, by consulting the 
Northumberland pedigrees and re- 
cords to observe where that name oc- 
curred, something might perhaps 
appear to lead to the ascertaining 
whom John Percy married. As to his 
son, who continued the name at Wor- 
cester,he nostlikel ymarried there,and 
some will of his wife’s relations would 
very probably recognize her issue, or 
mention her by name; but, as looking 
at the wills of a whole register for a 
small number of years is very tire- 
some and tedious, most likely this was 
not done. Had we an index to the 
names mentioned in wills, the same as 
in Collins’s Peerage,any pedigree that 
it was possible to effect might be soon 
done, and would avail much as to 
claims of any kind, whether relating 
to honours or property. James Percy 
the grandson of Joba dying in 1574, 
and John stated to be his brother -in 
1567, and Richard the son’ of James 
in 1611, while his widow lived to 
1642, shews this part of the Percy 
family to be cut off in early life, and 
dying without wills, or only such as 
were made in their last sickness, it so 
falls out that nothing’ occurs from 
this source of information to take 
notice of any relations descended from 
Margery, sister of John Percy, by any 
wills in the registry at Worcester. 
However, this may not be the = 
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with the descendants of Margery in 
Northumberland, who were very nu- 
merous. I have seena deed recited, 
which states her in 1513 to be then 
the mother of John, born 1503, nam- 
ed after her brother, of Ralph, a 
younger son, and five daughters; 
and by the Harleian manuscripts it 
appears she had afterwards three 
other daughters by Sir Henry Wid- 
drington, six of whom married as 
follows: Constance to Sir Walter 
Fenwick, Margery to Roger Fen- 
wick, Mary to Joha Mitford, Dorothy 
to Robert Lord Ogle, Jane to John 
Fenwick, and Catherine to Valentine 
Fenwick; Anne and Ellinor died single. 
Mr. Collins in his Peerage considers 
she had issue by her future husband 
Sir William Ellerker. 1 find Anne 
Ellerker of Widdrington married to 
John Shaftoe of Babington, most 
likely a sister to Robert, William, and 
John, noticed by Mr. Collins. I also 
find a grant from the crown in 1567, 
of the goods and chattels of Ralph 
Ellerker attainted of felony to Ed- 
ward Widdrington, who continued 
the principal line, and his brother 
Hector Widdrington, a natural son of 
Sir John, the elder son of Margery, 
that he had by Alice his maid servant 
during his widowhood. Most likely 
this Ralph was brother to those men- 
tioned ; but it cannot be considered 
that either he or John were the issue 
of Margery, seeing she had by her for- 
mer husband two of that name, who 
lived and had abundance of issue. 
John died in 1571 (not 1551 as stated 
by Mr. Collins), and left nine sons and 
seven daughters, and Ralph left 
several sons ; him I take to have been 
steward to the Earl of Northumber- 
Jand, as appears from a letter noticed 
by Mr. Collins, p. 391, dated 1530. 
It Margery had any issue by Sir 
William. Elierker, of course they 
would be equally related to the de- 
scendants of Joha Percy with the 
Widdringtons, and would be liable to 
recognize relations so honourable to 
them in their last wills, most likely in 
the register at Durham, whieh would 
jn all probability establish the branch 
at Worcester with the Northumber- 
land family, which could not fail to 
be pleasant to the descendants and 
felations of the deceased prelate, and 
worthy of the notice of antiquarics 
and genealogistsin general. 
Yours, &c. Joun Overton. 


Rectory House, Rodney Stoke, 

Mr. Urnan, Feb. 27. 
| Dipl ped running over the 

several numbers of your last 
year's volume a few days ago, I 
alighted on some very judicious and 
sensible observations in that for Janu- 
ary, on the depreciation of paper 
money, concluding with a short string 
of equally pertinent and useful re- 
marks also on the cause and multi- 
licity of bankruptcies which have of 
ate so commonly occurred in this 
kingdom. In the course of his eluci- 
dation of this latter point, referring, 
more particularly, to those which 
have originated through the flagitious 
means of fraud and speculation only, 
in which class are comprehended, per- 
haps, more than half of the failures 
which have taken place amongst us 
for the last seven or ten years past, 
the author wisely conceives, that “in 
justice to the community at large, and 
as a preventative against such mal- 
ractices, a distinction should be made 
m bankruptcy ; those failures,” con- 
tinues he, “* which have arisen froma 
fall in the articles in which the bank- 
rupt dealt, from bad debts, losses at 
sea, or by fire, or such other casualty 
as cannot be guarded against, ought 
to be distinguished from the result of 
fraud and speculation. The latter 
should be visited with the severest 
punishment, branded with a mark of 
infamy, or prohibited from embark- 
ing in matters of trade; the publick- 
should he protected from the proba- 
bility of the recurrence.” A sugges- 
tion of this sort, Mr. Urban, so credi- 
table to its patriotic writer, aad so 
pregnant with universal good, as it 
certainly appears to be in a prospec- 
tive point of view, ought, on no ac- 
count, to escape the immediate notice 
of the Legislature, whose interference, 
as the worthy Philopatria goes on to 
observe, is, doubtless, the ** only ex- 
pedient,” in order to provide as ample 
a remedy as possible, against all map- 
ner of fraudulent and nefarious traf; 
fick for the time to come, as well as 
more effectually to guard against the 
many other evils so deservedly com- 
plained of in his truly-excellent and 
comprehensive letter. 

Under the earnest hope, therefore, 
that this weighty and highly import- 
ant subject may speedily arrest the 
attention of some of our leading Sena- 
ors in the House of Commons, bard 
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that the country at large may, in con- 
sequence, not long hence experience 
the beneficial effects of their united 
wisdom thereon, through the power- 
ful sanction of some strict aud whole- 
some law which shall be euacted for 
the above purposes; | beg, by your 
kind leave, Sir, through the medium 
of any future page, that you may 
have to indulye me with in your 
widely-circulated Miscellany, most 
heartily to second the motion of your 
Correspondent Philopstrie on this 
public concern, by adding to his owa 
remarks thereon, a short sketch or 
definition of the classification of 
bankrupts, if I may be permitted to 
make use of such an expression oa 
this vecasion, under the existing laws 
in Holland, anteccdently to the dread- 
ful overthrow of the old constitution 
of that ill-fated country, which has 
since, unfortunately, beea carried iuto 
effect through the irresistible force of 
that accursed and all-devouring revo- 
lutionary system of French tyranny 
and usurpation, under the vexatious 
and almost insupportable burden of 
whose galling and cruel chains, the 
whole continent of Europe, more es- 
pecially, has for so many years past 
groaned and been hopelessly tormeut- 
ed! The skeich alluded to, is taken 
from a fragment of an old newspaper 
which 1 have now before me; and 
Philopatrie in particular will, no 
doubt, be pleased to find, when he 
comes to see it, that the mode of dis- 
tinction contained iu it, ia regard to 
the differeut specification of bauk- 
rupts, and the consequent treatment 
which each separate class amongst 
them respectively received, which was 
always in proportion to the real na- 
ture and quality, as well as certain 
measure aud maguitude of either their 
misfortunes or their crimes, as might, 
ju each individual instance, happen to 
turn out to be the case, falls in ex- 
actly with his own praise-worthy sen- 
timents en the subject, and actually 
exhibits, in its executive form,a most 
complete and perfect model, or, more 
properly speaking, a most complete 
and perfect precedent, in the legiti- 
mate and undeniable practice of a 
foreign country in the purest times of 
its civilization, of the very plau which 
he himself seems so anxious to have 
established here, under ihe authority 
of the Legislature of our ewe land, It 
ia as follows: 
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“The Dutch, whose bankrupt law* 
are the best calculated in Europe, dis- 
tinguish bankrupts into four classes. 
The first, those who have failed through 
real misfortune in trade, or the failures 
of others ; the second, such as have shut 
up through weakness and imprudence ; 
the third, those whe have run out 
through extravagance; and the fourth 
class are the fraudulent bankrupts, who, 
as the phrase is, ‘ break to make them- 
selves.” These four kinds meet with 
very different treatment : the persons whe 
can prove their integrity and their mis- 
fortune, are constantly restored by their 
creditors; those who have acted honest- 
ly but imprudently, either by trading 
beyond their capital, or by giving im- 
proper credit, are admonished, advised, 
and set up again in a lower degree, till 
their industry advances them; the third 
class, who, though fair dealers, have 
lived extravagantly, are imprisoned fur a 
fixed proportionable term as a punish- 
ment; aud those convicted of fraud, are 
condemned to death,” 

Bath Herald, May 1\th, 1793. 

Yours, &c. 

Tuomas Apranam Sarmon, 
a 
Mr. Urpan, March 2. 
I SHOULD be much gratified ifany of 

your numerousK eaders would give 
me their sentiments on the following 
subject; viz. in what placcs do Birds 
usually die, and what become of the 
bodies of such as die every ycar ju a 
natural way ? 

The question at first sight may ap- 
pear pucrile; and many will answer, 
that as they must die, so they must 
of necessity decay in common with all 
the othe rworks of Nature. No oue 
will doubt the truth of this assertion; 
but it is not a sufficient answer to the 
inquirer isto Nature, and it would be 
satisfactory to have some informa- 
tion relative to the particular places 
in which they perish. Eagles, hawks, 
aod others of the larger tribes whose 
period of life is rasher extended, do 
not increase in a great degrees but of 

crease is im- 
mense; of course we tay infer that 
the annual waste is proportionate; 
aud yet 1 never, in my walks or rides, 
iu winter and summer, through ever; 
description of country, wcollect to 
have found the body of one. single 
bird, which 1 could suppose died 
through age orany other natural cause 
of death, although such a thing has 
long been the object of my search, 
Jv it that birds are composed of = 
nm 
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rials so fragile, that when the spark 
of lite is extinet, the bodies instantly 
fall to atoms? or are they as quichly 
devoured by the large birds of prey 
or vermin? On the whole, I am dis- 
posed to think that birds have some 
secret recesses t» which Nature di- 
rects tiem wheu their dissolution ap- 
proaches, such indeed as seem to baf- 
fle our keenes! observation. 

There is in the Kast Indies a bird 
called the Adjutant bi:d, of which de- 
scription numbers come down every 
day, to all appearance from the sky, 
who feed on the meat and offal thatis 
dailythrown awayby Eure peans,in con- 
sequeuce of the religious notionsof the 
natives forbidding them to touch it; 
when hunger is satisfied, they ascend, 
and are lost in height, till the calls of 
nature bring them again to the spot 
on the succeeding day. Where the 
Adjutant bird comes from, breeds, or 
of its natural history, nothing is 
known, nor is it likely we ever shall 
know, as investigation is attended 
there with great diificulty and danger. 
Even in England we may uever be able 
to determive the questionable migra- 
tion of Swallows, or the diseppear- 
ance of Flies. 


Yours, &c. JOHANNES, 
——e—— - 
Cuckney, Notts. 
T 2 , 
Mr. Unsan, Feb. 15. 


e AS busy as the Devil ia a high 

wind,” (see Mag. for Decem- 
ber ijast, page 505) isan adage of pro- 
bably much greater antiquity than 
the legend of Saint Michael, and origi- 
nated in the generally-received opi- 
nion of the Devil being the auther of 
all mischief. 

The proverbial saying lo turn cat 
in band, (see Vol. XXIV. pp. 66, 
172, 212, and LIII. pp. 926, 928,) has 
hitherto been ‘* obscured by the cor- 
rupt pronunciation” of pan for band ; 
and notwithstandipg much reading 
and some ingenuily have been exhi- 
bited by your old Correspondent, in 
support of the text to turn cat in pan, 
yet the attempt to prove that cat is 
acorruplion of cate, and that cate is 
* an old word for a cake or other 
omelette usually fried, and conse- 
quently turned in the pan,” is ver 
far from being satisfactory. Indeed, 
it is afterwards observed by the same 
respectable writer, that “ cate is no 
other but the last syllable of the word 
delicate, and that cates signify deli- 


cacies. Shakspeare playfully gives 
precisely the same definition : 
a Kate, the prettiest Kate in 
Christendom, [Kate, 
Kate of Kate-Hall, my super-dainty 
For dainties are al! Cates ——.” 
Taming of the Shrew. 

I am informed thai the words cates 
and acates, perhaps from the French 
achai, frequently occur in house ac- 
counts oi the sixteenth century ; and 
uniformly distinguish, in such ac- 
counts, the provisious purchased, 
among which we may presume to 
class delicacies or dainlies, from such 
as were the immediate produce of 
the farm. It does not then seem 
reasonable to infer that the adage in 
question has any relation to “ eale ot 
cake, or other omeletie fried and 
turned in a pan.” Proverbial sayings, 
saseigee speaking, took their rise 
rom circumstances and occurreuces 
familiar to those in the lower stations 
of life; from common objects, and 
not from the habits or customs of the 
few in the higher ranks of society. 
How then is it probable that one of 
our most common sayings should 
allude to a practice, of which the 
great majority of mankind, in all 
ages, may with reason be supposed to 
be ignorant? that is to say,the method 
of dressing certain delicacies fur the 
tables of ihe great. 

Give a dog an ill name and heng 
him, is another old saying, and tends 
to shew, that before the invention of 
gunpowder, offending dogs as well as 
cals were customarily destroyed by 
suspension. Since the invention of 
gunpowder, another engine of de- 
struction has superseded the cord or 
band; and notwithstanding the prac- 
iice of shooting the cat * is doubtless 
of high antiquity, yet the proverb 
now under discussion did evidently 
take its rise from the punishment in- 
flicted by hanging, as a cat when sus- 
pended by the neck in a band twirls 
about, and from its rotary motion 
and gesticulation, requires, it is said, 
more space when undergoing this ope- 
ration of strangulation, than perhaps 
any other animal of the same size. 
Swingt and hang are synonymous 
terms; hence the origin of another 
old saying, serving to elucidate 
and confirm the true reading of 








* See Grose’s Dictio e 
+ Ibid, so the 
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the proverb in question ; speaking, in 
derision, of a place of small extent, 
we say there is not room to swing a 
cat, meaning there is not room to 
hang a cat, or for a cat io turn in 
band. James DowLanD. 


ES 


Mr. Urpan, Feb. 20. 

HE following observations seem 

to myself interesting ; they are 
part of what may one day be offered 
to the world under the title of “ Eng- 
land safe and triumphant!” The at- 
tacks of the most rigid critical exa- 
mination are not only not deprecated, 
but invited. 

I couceive that we live “in the time 
of theend ;” as I shall largely set forth 
on some future occasion. Daniel 
gives us some of the events of the 
time of the end. Let us, therefore, 
take one remarkable verse of Daniel 
xi, assuming what Mr. Faber has 
ably proved ; that the king, who does 
according to his will, symbolizes the 
new dignity and kingdom of France. 

** And at the time of the end shall the 
king of the South push at him, and the 
king of the North shall come against 
him like a whirlwind with chariots, and 
with horsemen, and with many ships.” 

As I co not intend a critical disqui- 
sition upon this verse, | shall not ob- 
serve more upon the chariots, .thaa 
that they were the most deadly ma- 
chines of antient war, and of course 
representative of modern. 

As France is the king; which coun- 
try in relation to France is the king 
of the South? Italy and Spain are 
the only countries in Europe, and we 
can scarce look across the Mediterra- 
nean for effective hostility to France. 
The choice then lies between Spain 
and Italy; but Italy is much rather to 
the East than South of France, where. 
as Spain is every where decidedly and 
exactly South. This kingdom of 
Spain is then, at some not distant 
period, to push or butt at him; and 
the word seems to imply repeated de- 
sultory acts of hostility, rather than 
one great blow and a cessation. 


As the prophet immediately con-* 


tinues that the king of the North 
should come against him, there is an 
implied league and confederacy be- 
tween these kings of the South and 
the far more formidable N orth against 
the king, The North, in reference to 
France, must be Great Britain, purely 
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and exactly North. What are gene- 
rally called the Northern powers,even 
supposing them included in the pro- 
phecy, are in regard to France 
North Rast. Russia indeed, whatever 
the situation of its capital, is decid- 
edly East. Great Britain then may, 
or must, be the king of the North, 
who, in alliance with the Spanish 
kingdom of the South, comes against 
the king, with the usual implements 
of powerful war, and especially with 
many ships. ‘This lastis avery strik- 
ing characteristick. The Northern 
kingdom, unlike the foe, or the South- 
ern ally, is eminently maritime. If 
this be, or be near, the time of the end, 
Britain must be the N orthernking; for 
what other European power, or what 
other power in the world,has,or is like- 
ly to have, I do not say a navy, but a 
solitary fleet of ships of war? The king 
of the South butts at him. This war- 
fare has been shewn to be very cha- 
racteristic; but it is as much so that 
the far more formidable N orthernally 
comes from a distance against the 
king to aid the butting in the South. 
Except in the puny attempt to avail 
himself of our Irish dissensions, the 
king has never attacked Britain. Ia 
what corner of the world has not 
Britain come against the king? The 
four quarters of the world have been 
at once the stages of our attack upon 
the king. By land and by sea, with 
chariots and horsemen, and with many 
ships, Britain has attacked him like a 
whirlwind. 

Need I then say that France is in- 
deed a power too worthy of the emi- 
nent title of the king? or that Spain 
has already butted at him, and 1s at 
this moment butting? France has 
had abundant cause to rue these re- 
peated desultory acts of most de- 
structivehostility. Without one grand 
conclusive effort, in every corner of 
the Peninsula they have butted and 
are butting at him. In strictest-alli- 
ance with the South, we’ see at this 
moment the far more formidable 
British empire of the North. There 
is scarce a ship of war upon the wa- 
ters of the whole globe which is 
not British; and these floating cas- 
tles, these many ships, having alwa 
borne the arms of Britain to certain 
victory in every corner of the world, 
have conveyed our never-conquered 
armies to meet the enemy in the Pen- 
insula of the South. Thus has Britain 

come 
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come against him like a whirlwind. 
However barren the laurels, laurels 
have been always gained. 

That this singular and most de- 
structive war agaist the ki \¢,is more 
worthy of prophetical notice than 
other atlacks which have been made 
— him, may already appear. Army 
afier army have been swallowed up 
in it, and human foresight discerns no 
probable termination. If nothing 
else, its length has already given it a 
peculiar importance, and every month 
adds to the amount. Neither is it 
clear thata revealed limitis affixed to 
itsconlinuance. We may alnvost, in- 
deed, conjeeture that the (beme of the 
next verse, liis eutrance also into the 
glorious land, is not altogether succes- 
sive to the Spanish war. The turs of 
expression at least admits the eutrance 
ito Judea, if such be the glorious 
Jand, v hile tbe Southern and Northern 
powers are united against him in the 
Peninsuia,t ie countries and kingdoms 
of which he has entered and over- 
flowed and passed over. It should 
be observed that as the king of the 
North comes against him, it is not the 
countries of the Northern hing which 
are to be passed over, but the coun- 
tries which the Northern king would 
defend, The very specification of the 
entrance may be expressive; for it is 
certain that citier the British or their 
allies mighi have seized the passes of 
the Pyrenees, so as in all human ap- 
pearance to have precluded an cn- 
trance. This, however, may rather 
be in the fact than the prophecy. 
The entrance may rather be the tak- 
ing possession. Whether this entrance 
and overflowing and overpassing be 
more than temporary, is perhaps left 
doubiful by the Prophet. 1 do not 
feel confident that they signify a final 
and complete subjugation, All the 
prophecy seems already fulfilled. 
They have entered, overflowed, pass- 
ed over, and yel Spain is unsubdued 
asat the first butting. The waters 
overflow, pass over; perhaps they do 
not setile on the land. * It is true,” 
says the writer of one of our daily 
papers, “he has over-run a large tract 
of territory; but as fast as he has ad- 
vanced, the ground he has left behind 
him has reverted to its former owners, 
and must be re-conquercd before it can 
be said to belong to France.” 

* We will not pretend to say what 
may be the ultimate issue of the 
struggle in the Peninsula; but surely 
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the unconquerable perseverance of 
the Spaniards, their unextinguishable 
hatred of the oppressors, and the un- 
abated magnanimity which they have 
hitherto displayed amidst so many 
melancholy reverses of fortune, afford 
us strong hope that their efforts will 
not be in vain.” 

Unless, Mr. Urban, some of your 
Correspondents can convince me of 
error, | may on some future occasion 
follow up the further fortunes of 
Daniel's Infidel King. 

C. N. CANTABRIGIENSIS. 


— — 


Mr.Urnan, Cambridge, Jan,4. 
6 lpn following extract will give 
entertainment, | hope, to your 
Readers, and great pleasureto RK. S. 


On Anmories. 
Armes, as en3ignes of honour 
among military men, in the generall sig- 
nification, have been as atciently used 
in this realme as in any other; for, as 
necessitie bred the use of them in ma- 
naging of militarie affaires, for order and 
distinction both of whole companies and 
particular persons amongst other na- 
tions, that their valour might thereby 
bee more conspicuous to others; like- 
wise no doubt among the inhabitants of 
this island, who alwayes have been as 
martiall as any other people whatsoever. 
In so much, unlesse we would conceive 
hardly of our own progenitors, we cannot 
thinke but that in martiall services they 
had their conceit sin their ensignes, both 
fur distinction, direction, and decency. 

“ He that would show variety of read- 
ing in this argument, might note out of 
the sacred Scripture, that every tribe of 
Isracl pitched under their own standard ; 
out of prophane authors, that the Ca- 
rians,who were the first mercenarie soul- 
diers, first also bare markes in their 
shields; that the Lacedemonians bare 
the Greek letter A, the Messenians 
M, &c. - 

‘But to come home, some give the 
first honour of the invention of the 
armories in this part of the world to the 
ancient Picts and Britans, who, going 
naked to the wars, adorned their bodies 
with figures and blazons of divers 
colours, which they conjecture to have 
heene severall for particular families, as 
they fought divided by kindreds *. 

** When this isle was under the com- 
mand of the Romans, their troupes and 
bands had their several] signes. As the 
Britanniciani in their shield a carbuncle, 
Britannici a plat party per saltier, Sta- 
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blesiani a plate within an annulet, Se- 
cundani anannulet upon a crosse. For 
particular persons among the Grecians, 
Ulysses bare in his shield a dolphin; 
ameng the Romans, Julius Cesar the 
head of Venus; Crirus,a French cap- 
taine, a man weighing gold; a Sagun- 
tine Spaniard, an hundred snakes ; so [ 
onely reade among the Britans that the 
victorious Arthur bare Our Lady in his 
shield, which 1 doe the rather remember, 
for that Nennius, who lived not long 
after, recordeth the same. 

**In the Saxon Heptarchie, I find lit- 
tle noted of armes, albeit the Germans 
of whom they descended used shields, as 
Tacitus* saith, “ colore sucata” [scuta 
lectissimis coloribus distinguunt] which 
I know not whether I may call arfimes or 
no; neither know I whether | may re- 
ferre hither out of Beda, how Edwin 
king of Northumberland had alwaies an 
ensigne carried before him, called in 
English a Tuffe, which Vigetius reckon- 
eth among military ensignes; or how 
king Oswald had a banneroll of gold and 
purple interwoven palie or bendie, set 
over his tombe at Beardney Abbey; er 
how Cuthred king of Wesisex bare in 
his banner a golden dragon at the bat- 
taill of Bureford, as Hoveden noteth; 
as the Danes bare in their standard a 
raven, as Asserius reporteth. 

“‘ Hitherto of Armes in the generall 
signification ; now somewhat of them in 
the restrict signification, as wee define, 
or rather describe them, viz. That 
armes are ensignes of honour borne in 
‘banners, shields, coates, for notice and 
distinction of families one from the 
other, and descendable as hereditary to 
posterity. 

“ Here might divers enquiries be made 
when they began to be hereditary, which 
was very anciently, if we relie upon the 
Poet's credit. For to everpasse other, 
Virgil saith that Aventinus Hercules’ 
sonneb are an hundred snakes, bis father’s 
armes: 

* Clypeoque insigne paternum, 
Centum angues, cinctamque gerit ser- 
pentibus hydram.” 


“ Also whether some + have aptly 
applied this verse of Lucretius [lib. V. 
1282] to armes of this kinde: 

“Arma antiqua, manus, ungues, dentes- 
que fuerunt.” 

“ And whether these places of Sue- 
tonius { may be referred to armes of this 
sorte, where he sayeth that Caligula 
the emperor—* Familiar. insignia nobi- 





* Germ. § VL 
+ Ph. Moreau. 
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lissimo cuique ademit, Torquato tor- 
quem; Cincinnato, crinem.” And that 
the house of Flavia was obscure, “ sine 
ullis armorum imaginibus.” 

** Whatsoever some discourse out of 
the king's seales of hereditary armes in 
England, certaine it is, that the lyons 
were the armes of our kings in the time 
of Henry the First. For John of Mar- 
monstier in Touraine, who then lived, 
recordeth that when the sayd king 
chose Geffray son of Foulk Earle of 
Anjou, Tourain, and Maine, to be his 
sonne in law, by marrying to him his 
onely daughter and heyre Mawde, and 
made him knight, after the bathing and 
other solemn rites, bootes embroidered 
with golden lyons were drawne on his 
legs, and a shield with golden lyons 
therein hung about his necke. 

“That king Richard the First his 
grand-childe bare lyons, appeareth by 
his seale, as also by his verses in Philip- 

idos, uttered in the person of Monsieur 

Villiam de Barr * ready to encounter 
Richard, when as yet hee was but Earle 
of Poictou : 
* Ecce comes Pictavus agro nos provo- 
eat, ecce {Leonum. 
Nos ad bella vocat; rictus agnosco 
Illius in clypeo, stat ibi quasi ferrea 
turris, (protervo.” 
Francorum nomen blasphemans ore 


“It is clear also by that author, that 
Arundell bare then swallowes in his 
shield, as his posterity in Cornwall doe 
at this day. For of him he writeth, when 
he was upon the shecke with the said 
William de Barr; 

** Vidit hirundela velocior alite que dat 
Hoc agnomen ei, fert cujus in wgide 

signum, {nitenti, 
Se rapit agminibus mediis clypeoque 
Quem sibi Guillelmus ley4 pretenderat 

ulna, hastam.” 
Immergit validam preacute cuspidis 

“ About this time the estimation of 
armes began in the expeditions to the 
Holy Land, and afterwards by little and 
little became hereditary, when it was 
accounted mest honorable to carry 
those armes which had been displayed in 
the Holy Land, in that holy service 
against the professed enemjes of Cliris- 
tianity. To this time doth Peter Pitheu 
and other learned French men referre the 
originali of hereditary armes in France ; 
and in my opinion without prejudice to 
other, about that time we received the 
hereditary use of them, which was not 
fully established untill the time of kind 
Henry the Third. For the last Earles of 
Chester, the two Quineyes Earles of 
Winchester, the two Lacyes Earles of 
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Lincolne, varied still the father from the 
sonne, as might be particularly proved. 
“In these holy warres many armes 
were altered, and new assumed upon 
divers occasions, as the Veres Earles of 
Oxford *, who bare before quarterly 
Gueles and Or, inserted a mollet in 
the first quarter, for that a shooting 
starre fell thereon when one of them 
served in the Holy Land. The L. 
Barkleys,’who bare first Gueles a cheve= 
ron Arg. after one of them had taken 
upon him the crosse, for that was then 
the phrase, to serve in those warres, in- 
serted ten crosses patté in his shield. 
So Geffray of Boullion, the glorious gene- 
ral in those warres, at one draught of his 
bowe, shooting against David’s tower in 
Hierusalem, broched three feetlesse 
birds, called Allerions, upon his arrow, 
and thereupon assumed in a shield, Or, 
three allerions Argent ona bend Gueles, 
which the house of Lorrian descending 
from his race centinueth to this day. So 
Leopald the fifth Marques of Austria, 
who bare formerly sixe larkes Or in 
Azure, when his coate-armour at the 
seige of Acres in the Holy Land was all 
dyed in bloud save his belt, he took for 
his armes, Gueles, a white belt, or a 
fesse Argent, which is the same, in 
memory thereof,” 
—_———— 
Mr. Urpan, Feb. 18. 
[* the Second Volume of Typogra- 
phicalAntiquities, by the Rev. Mr. 
Dibdin, is a long note upon the Liber 
Aggregationis Alberti Magni, an edi- 
tion of which was early printed in 
this couutry by William Mechlin, but 
without date. Mr. Dibdin seems by 
this note to have bestowed peculiar 
research upon the works of this 
author, which are certainly very cu- 
rious; but as it appears that the edi- 
tor has seen no other copy of this 
work than that published by Mech- 
lin, I beg leave to state some particu- 
lars of a copy in the possession of 
Mr. Haworth, which | believe to be 
the edition of that work. from which 
Mechlin printed his, as they perfectly 
agree in every word, even the abbre- 
viations. This work was beautifully 
printed at Augsburgh in 1478 by Jobn 


-de Annunciata, in double columns, 


with large margins, and upon most 
excellent paper. Like most of the 
works published at that time it has 
no title-page; though the addition 
of that useful appendage was soon 
after adopted. ‘The Perutilis repe- 
titio famosi, &c. printed by Gregory 





* Genealogia Antique. 


title-page. This work, like the 
other, proves the art of paper-mak- 
ing and printing to have been brought 
to great perfection in Germany at 
that time. Indeed Augsburgh was 
then famous in the useful arts; and 
when Mr. Dibdin, according to his 
romise, shall have laid before us the 
oreign treasures of Lord Spencer’s 
library, we shall not, perhaps, find it 
much behind Mentz in the art of ty- 
pography. In 1478 an edition of the 
Liber Aggregationis was printed by 
Schribber at Bologna. Albert, after 
having resigned the episcopacy of 
Ratisbon, returned to his cloister. He 
was born at Cologne I should infer 
from the following extract :—“ Expli- 
cuu't secreta aliqua Alberti Magni de 
Coloia super,” &c. The books com- 
mence as follows : 

“Liber primus de viribus quarund’ 
herbarum.,” 

The second begins with an enumera- 
tion of a variety of stones, and then 

“Si vis scire utr. mulier tua sit 
casta, accipe lapide’ qui magnes vocatur 
est,” &c. 

The book ends with a variety of 
astrological observations at e 3.— 
hen 

*‘ Tmpressus quide’ est hoc opus- 
culu’ per magisterium Johannem de 
Annunciata de Augusta. laus Deo, 
pararoseq’ Virgini Marie, necno’ toti 
curie celesti triumphanti, anno salutis 
M.CCCCLXXVIII.” 

I should think Mr. Dibdin’s_ in- 
quiries would be much facilitated by 
a little more attention to the water- 
marks of those copies, where the 
dates and printers’ names are omitted ; 
such is the case with the work en- 
titled 
* Here begynneth a lytel treatyse of 

the horse, the shepe, and the goos ;” 
of which there are three editions, 
and, perhaps, but one copy remaining 
of each. The Roxburgh copy was 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, and 
has one leaf more than the Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Haworth’s copy wants 
the last leaf, but had the same number 
as the Cambridge, which Mr. Dibdin 
supposes to have been printed by Cax- 
ton. It has also the following water- 
mark, which I do not find engraved 
in Ames’s impressions of Caxton’s 
water-marks: acircle divided into six 
compartments, one line branches out 
of the circle about half an inch, = 
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ends in a small flower or diamond. 
There are also short appendages 
slanting from the outside of the 
circle. The print is certainly Cax- 
tunian, and belongs to Reynard the 
Fox. It represents a lion seated un- 
der a tree, crowned and sceptred, hay- 
ing before him a dog, a cat, a pig, 
and a wolf laying their complaints of 
reynard, who is scen in the back 
ground seizing a hare or a rabbit. The 
poetry of this little thing by Lydgate 
is simple, grave, and very interesting. 

Yours, &c. R. Jongs. 

Awarysis or Booxs. No. VII. 

Title. ** Hermes Mercurius Trisme- 
gistus,his Divine Pymander, in seventeen 
books. ‘Together with his second book 
called Asclepius, containing fifteen chap- 
ters, with a commentary. Translated 
formerly out of the Arabick into Greek, 
and thence inte Latine, and Dutch, and 
now out of the original into English. 
By that Jearned Divine Dr. Everard*, 
London, Printed by J. S. for Thomas 
Brewster, at the Three Bibles, in St. 
Paul’s Church Yard, near the West end, 
1657.” 24mo. 

© Judicious Reader—This book may 
justly challenge the first place for anti- 
quity, from all the books in the world, 
being written some bundred of: years 
before Moses his time, as I shall endea- 
vour to make good. The original! (as 
far as it is known to us) is Arabick, and 
several translations thereof have been 
published, as Greek, Latine, French, 
Dutch, &c. but never English before. 
Jt is pity the Jearned translator [Doct. 
Everard +] had not lived, and received 
himself the honour and thanks due to 
him from Englishmen, fer his good 
will to, and pains for them in translating 
a book of such infinite worth, out of the 
originall inte their mother tongue. 

“* Concerning the authoar of the book 
itself, Four things are considerable, viz. 
his name, learning, country, and time. 
I. The name by which he was cemmonly 
styled Hermes Trismegustus, i. e. Mevr- 
curius Ter Maximus,or the Thrice Great- 
est Intelligencer. 2. His. learning will 
appear, as by his works, so by the right 
understanding of the reason of his 
name. 3. For his country, he was king 
of Egypt. 4. For his time, it is not 
without much controversie betwixt them 
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that write of this divine, amcient author, 
what time he lived in. Some say he 
lived after Moses his time, giving this 
slender reason for it, viz. because he was 
named Ter Marimus, for being preferred 
(according to the Egyptian customs) 
being chief philosopher, to be chief of 
the priesthood, and from thence to be 
chief in government and king. But if _ 
this be all their ground, you must ex- 
cuse my dissent from them, and that for 
this reason, because, according to the 
most learned of his followers, he was 
called Ter Marimus, for having perfect 
and exact: knowledge of ali things con- 
tained in the world; which things he di- 
vided into three kingdoms, as he *calls 
them, viz. Mineral, Vegitable, Animal, 
otherwise the great E&xir of the philoso 
phers, which. is the receptacle of all ce- 
Jestiall and terrestriall virtues; which 
secret many ignorantly deny, many have 
chargeably sought after, yet few, but 
some, yea, and Englishmen [Ripley, 
Bacon, Norman, &c.] have happily 
found. The description of this great 
treasure is said to be found engraved 
upon a Smeragdine table, in the valley 
of Ebren, after the flood. So that the 
reason alleaged to preve this authour to 
live after Moses seems invalid; neither 
doth it any way appear that he lived in 
Moses his time. It is received among 
the ancients, that he was the first that 
invented the art of communicating 
knowledge to the world by writing 
or engraving. Now if so, then in all 
probability he was before Moses; for 
it is said of Moses [Acts vii. 22.] that 
he was, from his childhood, skilled in 
all the Egyptian learning, which could 
not well have been without the help of 
literature, which we never read of any 
before that invented by Hermes. In 
this book, though so very old, is con- 
tained more true knowledge of God and 
Nature, than in all the books of the 
world besides, f except only sacred writ. 
There is contained in this book that 
true philosophy, without which it is | 
impossible ever to attain to the height 
and -exactnesse of Piety and Religion. 
Aceording to this philosophy, i cai! hi: 
a philosopher, that shal} learn and stridy 
the things that are, and hdéw they afe 
erd¢red, and governed, and by whom, 
and for what cause, or’'to what end; and 
he that doth ‘se, will acknowledge 
thanks to, and admire the Omnipotent 





7 T r = 
* Hermes surnamed Trismegistas, or Thrice Great, is supposed te have lived 
A. M. 2076. Casauben believed this book to be written by a Christian to assert 
Christianity by a pious fraud, making Hermes say part ef what the Christians believe. . 
This hook-was counterfeited about the beginning of the seeond century. Biog. 


Dict. art. Hermes. 
Gent. Mag. March, 1812, 
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Creator, Preserver, and Director of all 
these things. I am not of the igno- 
rant and foolish opinion of those that 
say, the greatest philosophers are the 
greatest Atheists; as if to know the 
works of God, and to understand his go- 
ings forth in the way of Nature, must 
necessitate a man to deny God, The 
scripture disapproves of this as a sottish 
tenent [Job 38.], and experience con- 
tradicts it : for behold! here is thejgreat- 
est philosopher, and, therefore, the 
greatest divine. 

“ Read, understandingly, this ensuing 
book, (and for thy help, thou mayest 
make use of that voluminous commen- 
tary written upon it, viz. Hannibal 
Rosseli Calabar.) then it will speak more 
for its author than can be spoken by any 
man, at least by me. 

Thine in the love of the truth, J. F.* 
The Titles of every Book of 
Hermes Trismegistus. 

* Lib. 1. His first book. 2. Poemander. 
3. The Holy Sermon. 4. The Key. 
5. That God is not manifest, and yet 
most manifest. 6.That God alone is 
good. 7. The Secret Sermon on the 
Mount, of Regeneration, and the Pre- 
fession of Silence. 8. That the greatest 
Evil in Man, is the not knowing of 
God, 9. A Universall Sermon to 4s- 
clepius. 10. The Minde to Hermes. 
11. Of the Common Minde to Tat. for 
Tatius.} 12. Hermes Trismegistus, bis 
Crater, or Monas. 13. Of Sense and 
Understanding. 14. Of Operatien and 
Sense. 15. Of Truth to his Son Tat. 
16. That none of the Things that are 
can perish. 17. To Asclepius, to be 
truly wise.” 

Extract. 

** 1, 1,0 my son, write this first book, 
both for humanity sake, and for piety 
towards God, 

2. For there can be no religion more 
true or just, than to know the things 
that are, and to acknowledge thanks 
for all things to him that made them, 
which thing | shall not cease centinually 
to do. 

3. What then should a man do, O 
Father, te lead his life well; seeing there 
is nothing here true? 

4. Be pious and religious, O my Son; 
for he that doth so is the best and high- 
est philosopher; and without philoso- 
phy. it is impossible to attain to the 
heighth and exactnesse of piety or 
religion. 

5. But he that shall learn and study 
the things that are; and how they are 
ordered and governed; and by whom, 
and for what cause, or to what end; 
will acknowledge thanks to the work- 


* Query »who was J, F,? 





MAN as to a good FATHER, an excellent 
NURSE, and a faithful srewarp, and he 
that gives thanks shali be pious and re- 
ligious, and he that is religious shall 
know both where the truth is, and what 
it is; and learning that he will be yet 
mere and more religiouS............+.sese008* 

8. For this onely, O Son, is the way to 
the TRUTH which our PROGENITORS tra- 
velled in; and by which making their 
journey, they at length attained to the 
good. It is a venerable way and plain, 
but hard and difficult for the soul to go 
in, that is, in the body. 

9. Tor, first, it must war against its 
own self, &e, &ce. J.B. Feb. 25. 

(10 be continued.) 
ce 
ArcmirecturALINnovationNoCLX. 
Rise and Progress of Architecture 

in England, (continued from vol. 

LXXXI. part I. p. 29.) 

Pointed Styie of Architecture during 
the Reign of Henny VIII. 
]* this strange wra of universal 
change in religion, politicks, morals, 
architecture, painting, costume in 
dress, aud numerous other particulars; 
none gave way more to the delusive 
phantom, than did that of our antient 
architecture, both with respect to an 
entire subversion in its original cha- 
racter, and by the ruthless devasta- 
tions wrought on some of its bright- 
est examples; indeed, those left us at 
this day lie at the mercy of capricious 
taste, and gloomy innovation; under 
the specious plea of improvement and 
repair. 

We may readily assert, that in Hen- 
ry’s reign, and for near a century 
after, no ecclesiastical buildings were 
raised; and it is supposed that Co- 
vent Garden Church, by Inigo Jones, 
was the first structure erected for that 
purpose; and although adapted to the 
uses of the Protestant service, yet it 
bears the form and semblance, in plan 
and elevation, of a Pagan temple, be- 
ing of the Roman order of architec- 
ture. But more of this in its due 
place. If any attention was paid to 
old churches in Edward VI. and Eliza- 
beth’s reigns, it must have been upon 
the score of alteration, to suit in some 
instances the estahlished mode of wor- 
ship; but yet of no moment, so as to 
count upon any great points of infor- 
mation to be obtained upon the new 
mode of design, Lordly mansions, 


princely palaces, engaged all the art 
of the land in this respect; and they 
were done on a scale the most exten- 
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sive and the most costly; a new race 
of beings were to be accommodated 
with portals, courts, halls, galleries, 
chambers of state, and every other 
arrangement that could invite luxury, 
or gratify ambition. The example 
to be recurred to for full instruction 
of the mode of such buildings is 
Hampton Court, the palace of * that 
great child of honour,” Cardinal Wol- 
sey, remaining with little transforma- 
tion as left at his death. 

Hampton Court. Visited 1811. 

Plan.—Entrance front, bearing to 
the West. On the right a single 
wing, on the left a ditto, with the en- 
trance front to the offices attached 
to it. The offices run on the North 
side of the palace, made out by a 
court, avenues, or passages of com- 
munication for servants to attend m 
the great hall, chambers of state, 
&c. In this office-arrangement are 
the kitchens, sculleries, pantries, 
larders, butteries, wood-houses, and 
a variety of other menial allotments 
of the palace. Passing through the 
portal or gateway of the West front 
of the main building, entrance is had 
into the first court. Sides, North, 
West, and South ; apartments for the 
household officers, &c. East side, 
West front of the great hall, second 
portal, apartments, &c, This por- 
ial is on an increased scale of decora- 
lion; passing through which, en- 
trance is given inlo the second court. 
On the North side, is the great hall; 
sides, West, South, and East, cham- 
bers of state. A third portal occurs 
on the East side leading to the prin- 
cipal chambers of state. A colonuade 
of the time of William the Third, 
who modernized parts of the geueral 
buildings, is set up, by way of an 
addition to the basement story of the 
South side of this court. A third court 
stands beyond the East end of the 
great hall; here some of the offices 
and grand chambers are, brought 
together, making out the several 
sides of this court. Still more 
Eastward, and in the centre of 
the mass of the palace at this ex- 
tremity, is a fourth court, done intoa 
rich colonnaded quadrangle, and in 
the area a fountain; the elevations 
above are all in the same style, shew- 
ing together other alteralions made 
by William the Third. This quad- 
rangle, | suspect, was originally a re- 
gular cloister, asin the centre of the 
East walk are vestiges of an entrance 
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with ecclesiastical decorations, into 
what may be conceived was the pub- 
lic chagelee the whole establishment, 
though now the place is used for other 
purposes. The whole Eastern line 
of the palace at present (and no 
doubt was so formerly, before the 
alterations in point of room finishings 
were gone into) gives the state apart- 
ments, of guard-room, presence-cham- 
ber, grand bed-room, closets, galle- 
ries, &c. On the left of the approach 
to the palace are the stables, with 
modern alterations; and it may be 
presumed these ont-buildings took a 
wide circuit, as on Hampton Court 
Green are many coeval buildings, a 
grand gateway, &c. 

Elevations.—The materials used 
throughout the whole work are stone 
aod brick ; the main walls being of the 
latter article, while the decorations of 
coins, buttresses, doorways, windows, 
bases, strings, entablatures, parapets, 
pinacles, &c. are wrought with stone. 
The heads of the door-ways shew the 
flat, twice struck sweep; many of 
the windows, likewise, have the same 
flat sweep, ‘and others present their 
hedds entirely flat, with the openings 
mullioned into coinpartments, in one, 
two, or more tiers, the head of each 
compartment pointed with the twice 
struck sweep. Octangular towers, 
buttresses, battlements, perforated pa- 
rapets and pinacles, still in practice. 
Bay or bow-windows occur, and, per- 
haps, in a more obtrusive way than 
heretofore ; indeed this decoration of 
a bow- window has been handed down 
in various forms and situations even 
to our own times. Amidst the variety 
of objects seen on the pile before us, 
is a visible creeping in, a tendency to 
bring forward the then new imported 
Italianised farrago of enrichments; 
but the buddings are so inconsiderable, 
that it may be thought Wolsey’s ar- 
chitect was much adverse to become 
a dabbler in the innovating school of 
foreign Professional trifle’ ; but such 
professionalisis, in the succeeding 
reigns, were not so nice, as all their 
designs became loaded to an extrava- 
gant degree, with embellishmeuts, 
wrought with all the fantastic and 

rotesque ideas that -had found way 
into this kingdom from the Continent, 
either of the Flemish, French, or 
italian schools. But more of this as 
we procéed with our task of informa- 
tion. 

West front. Three stories ; arch- 
way 





way in the centre of the portal, over 
it a bay-window, right and left oc- 
tangular towers, rising tiers of bat- 
tlements, &c. Office front, noble 
gateway, octangular towers, &c. 

First court. Exceedingly grand ; 
This is made out on the Kast side, as 
bearing the prime approach to the 
magnificent part of the palace. In 
the centre, the portal, over it a bay- 
window; on each side octangular 
towers, and on the left extremity of 
the line, is the West front of the great 
ball, of a design wholly in the mode 
of a chapel; great West windows, 
turrets at the angles, pediment with 
an uncommon parapet head, &c. 

Second Court.—Very superb, where- 
in is seen the East aspect of the por- 
tal to the first court, to which, on the 
third story, is a large and very curious 
clock. here are similar clocks at 
Wells, Exeter, Saint Mary Ottery, 
Devonshire. But the chief feature in 
this portion of the palace is the 
South side of the great hall, with its 
buttresses, tier of large windows, one 
of them a most sumptuous oriel win- 
dow. 

Third Court.—On the West side a 
noble bay-window, rising the whole 
height of the elevation, an octangu- 
Jar tower adjoining, and between 
them a grand square-headed mullion 
compartmented window. These three 
decorations constitute the East front 
ofa large state chamber, situated at 
the East end of the great hall, and is 
the only chamber (at least that is 
seen in common) that remains both 
externally and internally unaltered. 

Internal part of ihe Paulace.—Great 
Hall.—Arrangement as usual; win- 
dows on each side, and at the West 
end, below which is the winsirels’ 
gallery and screen supporting of it; 
at the East end of the hall is the High 
Pace. Near it, on the North side, a 
rich door-way ; opposite, and on the 
South side, a splendid oriel. The 
roof of this hall is open worked, as at 
Westminster and Eltham palaces. 
The general entrances to the hall are at 
the Western extremities of the North 
and South sides, up flights of steps, 
within large and ample porches. 
The oriel is most beautiful, being con- 
structed in one intire mullioned com- 
partmented window, and its groined 
cieling is perhaps one of the finest 

rformances of the kind in the 


ingdom, The screen of the min- 
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strels’ gallery. partakes both of ou 

old architecture and that of the 
Italian school; something of this 
kind seems to pervade the enrich- 
ments of the open-worked roof; but 
such coutaminations are barely dis- 
cernible ameng the innumerable and 
transcendant English architectural 
forms waking out the design, which 
is profusely grand, and its parts intri- 
cate, a charm not comprehensible to 
common eyes, constituting that won- 
derful effect, which at once astonishes 
and delights; first, as to its mecha- 
nical formation ; and, secoudly, as to 
its splendid and sublime display. 
While we congratulate the admirers 
of such scenes, that the time-serving 
theatre, erected in the late reign, tak- 
ing up so wuch of the interior of the 
hail, is done away, we must, at the 
same time, regret to announce that 
some innovations of late have been 
made ia the hal interaally. The 
pavement has been laid on one level, 
whereby the character of the gradual 
ascent to the High Pace at the East 
end is lost. Minstrels’ gallery de- 
stroyed ; a door-way broke through 
the East wall of the High Pace, 
and a stucco cast copy from the 
door-way on the North side of the 
hall stuck up, for entrance to the 
chamber there adjoining. This may 
well be called a ridiculous and waste- 
ful doing away the character of the 
High Pace, an undertaking of no use 
or benefit; otherwise than to show 
the world in what contempt modern 
Professionalists hold our antient 
works, and at the same time to mani- 
fest their power, by introducing, on 
all occasions of thts sort, their own 
fantastic innovations. The lanthera 
in the roof obliterated; but the com- 
partment, from whence it took its 
—_ ing, remains. This character 
thus lost, it is not meant to say, made 
a part of the labour just noticed; 
piers one many years back : how- 
ever, be this as it may. 

Grand Chamber situated at the 
East end of the great hall, the walls 
covered with tapestry, exhibiting a 
series of historical subjects, highly 
interesting by the fine drawing and 
costumic instruction they convey. 
This is the only chamber /eft unmo- 
dernised ; that is, as far as our search 
warrants usto assert,as already spokea 
of, Aw Arcuirect. 

(To be continued.) 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Kennington, March\6. 
HE wordsto the musick of the 
celebrated Swiss Song “ LeRanse 
des Vaches,” as given in your last 
Magazine, may be acceptable to some 
of your Readers. 
Lento. 

Quand reverrai-je ea un jour bi 
‘Tous les objets de mon amour ? ' “7 
Allegro. 

Nos clairs ruisseaux, nos coteaux, 
Nos hameaux, nos montagnes ? 
Lento. 
Et lornement de nos campagnes 
La si gentille Isabeau ? 
Allegro. 
A l'ombre d'un ormeau 
Quand danserai je au son du chalu- 
mean ? 
Quand reverrai-je ewun jour, 
Tous les objets de mon amour? 
Mon pére! ma mére! 
Mon frére! ma soeur! 
Mes agneaux ! mes troupeaux ! 
Ma bergéve! 
Lento. 
Quand reverrai jé en un jour 
Tous les objets de mon amour ? 
There is some error in the period 
at which Mrs, Hall, as recorded in your 
Obituary page 198, was first seized 
with a paralytic stroke; for, to my 
certain knowledge, it occcurred in 


September 1807. T. T. R. 
———— 
Mr.Urspan, Cirencester. 


OUR Correspondent, Mr. Devas- 
ToN, who seat you the musick of 
the Rans des Vaches, wishes to be in- 
formed what Scotch tune was said to 
have had a similar effect, as mention- 
ed by D’israeli. I remember having 
read, but cannot recollect in what 
author, that the air alluded to is 
called “ Lochaber.” 

“« Le Rans des Vaches,” (which Dr. 
Beattie states to be a Swiss dance,) 
was so called because the cow-keepers 
in Switzerland, as well as in almost 
the whole of Germany, call home 
their cattle in the evening by that 
kind of air, either with a horn or bag- 
pipe, or with a large hollow reed, 
about eight feet in length, which they 
blow in the same manner as a horn, 
and which they make use of im the 
daytime as a crook (houlette). If we 
cousider the series of sounds produci- 
ble with that simple instrument, 
we shall not be surprised to find the 
fourth of the scale made sharp (fa %) 
as in the copy of this air given by 
Rousseau, on plate N of his excellent 
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Dictionnaire de Musique, or in the 
copy in Shield’s Treatise on Har- 
mony, “ as it was noted by one of the 
greatest violin-players that ever cross- 
ed the Alps,” p. 119. 4to,1800, in Mr. 
D's copy CX should be marked at the 
cleft; and even then it will be some- 
what different from Rousseau’s. 
Another Rans des Vaches is given in 
Shield’s treatise. A gentlewan, born 
in Switzerland, once told me that he 
knew at least a dozen different calls 
used in that country. 

Potynymnia will experience no 
small difficully in applying the words 
of “the celebrated Swiss Ode,” with 
which she professes to be so much 
pleased, to the musical nofes. A 
friend of mine says he was once most 
highly delighted by hearing that air 
uuexpeciedly, while he was admiring 
oue of the most picturesque scenes in 
Switzerland. He was acquainted 
with the words really sung to that 
wild melody, and stated that they . 
were not correct Freach, but a kind 
of Pateis. If | recollect aright, they 
were nearly the same as the fuilowing, 
which [| transcribe, without any alte- 
ration, from Chabran’s lLustructions 
for the Spanish Guitar. 

Ranz pes Vacues, 
Adagio. 
*« Les armaillas da colombetta, 
Di gran matia se sont leva, 
Ho! ho! lioba, lioba, por aria, lioba, 
lioba per aria. 
Allegro. 
(Venite tutti petit’a gros’e, bianca nera 
galliott’e rope, 
Tasto tasto eerrite tutti lioba lioba ho.) 
Adagio. 
Venite tasto por aria ho! tutti lioba por 
aria. 
2 Les fillas dellas bergeria 
In jestias si sont bel vestirs 
Ho! ho! &c. 
3 Oue allez-vous, bellas fillettas 
Si matinas vi fai tracia 
Ho! ho! &e. 

Your Correspondent agrees with 
Rousseau and Beattie, in ascribing 
the effects of this air to an associa- 
tion of ideas. Rousseau’s Dictionary 
was published more than forty years 
ago: in that work be remarks that 
the air no longer produced the same 
effects, as formerly, on the Swiss, be- 
cause, having lost all taste for their 
first simplicity, they no longer re- 
gretted it, when it was brought to 
their recollection. A. M. 

Mr. 








Mr, Boys.—Gold and Silver.— Abbey Seals, &c. [March, 


March 8. 
SHORT biographical memoir of the late learned and highly respected 
Wi1114M Boys, esq. is given in the Gentieman’s Magazine for May 1803, 

(vol. LXXILI. p. 421.) Since his decease a marble tabiet with an inscription, 

of which I send you a copy beiow, has been erected to his memory, against 
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Mr.Urran, 


the North wall ef the chaacel in Saint Clement’s Church, Sandwich, *** 


“ Juxta sepultus est 
Guuie_mus Boys, Armiger, S. A. et L. S. Socius; 
ab antiqua et clarA familia 
Olim de Bonington et Fredville in héc comitatd oriundus. 
Natus est apud Dea!; inde discedeus, 
Chirurgiam et Medicinam in hoe Oppido 
ab adolescentia usque ad provectiorem gwtatein exercuit. 
Oppidi hujusce et Portas XLII annosJuratus, 
Bis Pretoris munere functus est. 
Inter officia institute vite suscepte#que publice cure obeunda, 

Literas humanivres feliciter excoluit, 

Historiam Naturalem, Antiquitatis Monimenta, 
Domesticosque presertim Oppidi et Portis Sandvicensis Annales, 
Ingenii solertiA et studio illustravit. 

Vir eximio animi candore, suavissimis moribus, 
summa vite integritate ornatus, 

Mortem obiit, LX VIII annos natus, XVto die Martii, 
Anno Domini MDCCCIHIL, 


Uxorem primam duxit, anno MDCCLIX, Elizabetham, Henrici Wise, hujusce 
Oppidi, generosi, filiam; que demortua anno MDCCLXI, in Ecclesia S’eti Petri 
sepulta est: alteram, anno MDCCLXII, Janam, Thome Fuller, de Statenborough 
in villA de Eastry in hoc comitath, armigeri, filiam; que demortua anno 
MDCCLXXXIII, in eodem tumulo cum marito sepulta jacet: Ex illé filium 
unicum Gulielmum-Henricum, filiam unicam Elizabetham: Ex hac sex filios, 
Thomam, Johannem-Paramor, Edvardum, WHenricum, Robertum-Pearson, 
Georgium ; tres filias, Janam, Mariam, et Saram suscepit. Quorum Elizabetha et 
Sara olim é vitA excessére ; reliqui vero superstites hdc tabulA Patris dilectissimi 
memoriam consecraverunt.” 

Mr. Unsan, March 14. views are merely to a private collec- 

NOTHER fall of two shillings tion, he may find it to his advantage 





an ounce in the price of fine gold, 
which took place the 7th instant, has 
reduced it to 5/. 63. 

Silver is also lower. The London 
refiners now sell virgin silver at 6s.L1d. 
per ounce. Gold still maintains a su- 
periority of price when compared 
with silver, ils due proportion being 
rather less than fifteen to one; but 
its present price your readers will see 
is more. B. S. 

I 
Mr. Unsan, Coventry, March T. 

OUR Correspondent N. S. L: 

(Suppl. p. 604,) enquires for 
** abbey seals or others of a public 
kind, relative to any part of the 
county of Warwick.” 1am sure you 
will oblige me with a corner of one 
of your pages, to inform N. S. L, 
that | possess several of that descrip- 
tion, and shial! be happy in affording 
him every facility and assistance in 
my power towards a publication of 
the seais of the county; or if his 


to communicate with, 
Yours, &e. Tuomas Snarp. 
——— 
Mr. Urzpan, Feb. 22. 
EADING, in the “Account of the 
Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge,” the mode of treat- 
ing the Tanjore Converts who, be- 
fore their deaths, had absented them- 
selves from the Lord’s Table, viz. 
by burying them apurt from the rest 
of the congregation; athought occur- 
red, that a similar regulation, inforced 
by the proper authority, which I 
should suppose the Ecclesiastical 
court (if not it might be by act of 
Parliament)would tend guts to the 
furtherance of Religion, by casting 
a stigma on the shameful neglect of 
this posiiive institation. It is well 


known, that in all spacious. church- 
yards the S. E. parts are almost solely 
appropriated for burials; if, there- 
fore, those who had never communi- 
cated (to determine which registers 


should be kept) were to be buried oe 
the 














the North of the church, it might be 
attended with salutary effect. 

I can account for the lukewarmness 
of the generality of the common 
people of the Establishment, to the 
neglect of this indispensable sacra- 
ment. Mass, or the receiving the 
sacrament, is interwoven with the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Religicn, 
and never omitted by those who go 
te church at all. Inattentioa to re- 
ligious duties begets lukewarmness, 
and leads to crime: crime is neces- 
sarily visited by disease of body and 
remorse of mind; and in that state 
the sufferer is open to the assaults of 
Enthusiasm, and forsakes his Church 
for the rant of the Conventicle. 

Yours, &c. Oxrnovox. 

a 
Mr. Urpan, March 12. 

OUR Correspondent H. in p. 38, 

cites a proverbial expression 
from Rabelais’ works by Ozell— 
“* Wine of one ear;” aud solicits an 
explanation of it. I apprehend that 
he mistakes in supposing this to be 
an Evglish proverbial expression, and 
that it is derived from the French, 
though erroneously translated, who 
have this proverb, which they apply 
to any thing that is crude, immature 
—* Vin dune Année.” From which 
it appears that it should be wine of 
one year, and not of one ear:”— 
Wine of only one year old, or new 
wine, not being in estimation. 

Yours, &c. R. E.R, 

a 
Mr. Ursan, March 7. 
CANNOT refrain from requesting 
. you to insert, in the Gentleman’s 
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Magazine, the following curious 
* definition of a Christian man after 
the Pope’s making.” It is cupied 
from a large folio book in the chancel 
of Richmoad church, Yorkshire, the 
date or title of which I am ata loss 
to find out. RIcHMONDIENSIS. 


“A Christian man after the Pope's 
making defined. 


“ After the Pope’s Catholic religion, 
a true Christian man is thus defined :— 
First, to be baptized in the Latin tongue 
(where the godfathers professe they 
cannot tell what), then confirmed by the 
bishop; the mother of the chikle to be 
purified; alter he be growne into 
yeeres, then to come to the church, 
to keepe his fasting daies; to fast the 
Lent; to come under benedicite, i. e. to 
be confessed of the preest; to do his 
penance; at Easter to take his rites; 
to heare masse and divine service; to 
set up candles before images; to creepe 
to the crosse; to take holie bread and 
holie water; to go in procession; to 
carrie his palms and candle, and to take 
ashes; to fast the ember daies, roga- 
tion daies, and vigils ; to keepe the holie 
daies ; to paie his tithes and offering ; to 
go on pijgrimage; to bui pardons; to 
ee cshig eb Maker over the preest’s 
heaff ‘to receive the pope for his supreme 
nonk, and to obeie his laws; to receive 
St. Nicholas’ clerks ; to have his beads ; 
and fto give to the high altar; to take 
ordefsif he will be a preest; to saie his 
mattens; to sing his masse ; to lifte up 
faire; to keep his vow; and not to 
marrie; when he is sicke, to take the 
rites of the holie Church; to be buried 
in the church yard; to be rung for; to 
be sung for; to be buried in a frier’s 
cowle ; to finde a seul preest, &c.” 





LITERARY IN 

Cambridge, March 13.—The Chan- 
cellor’s two gold medals for the best 
proficients ia Classical Learning 
amougst the commencing Bachelors 
of Arts, have been adjudged to Mr. 
T. 5. Gusserr, of Trinity College, a 
scholar on Lord Craven’s foundation, 
end Mr. C. Near, of St. Johu’s, the 
senior wrangler. 

Mr. Excvis, of the British Museum, 
has undertaken to superintend the 
Manuscript of Branp’s Popular Au- 
tiquities, which-is now printing in 
two volumes, dto. as expeditiously 
as the nature of the work will allow. 

Dr. Askin has undertakea the sole 
future superintendence and compo- 
siiion of the Auaual Register (origi- 
wally pubished by Mr. Dowsigy) 





TELLIGENCE, 
commencing with the volume for 
isll. 

The following will soon be published: 

Dr. Cromaie’s Werk on Latin Sy- 
honyms, ° 

Observations and Remarks on va- 
rious Parts of Great Britain, daring 
four excursions made by liim in the 
years 1810 and Igl}. By Mr. D.C, 
Wess. 

Remains of the late Rev. E. Wuirt, 
of Chester, from papers in the pos- 
session of the late Mr. Spencer of 
Liverpool, By Mr. Fisrcuaan, of 
Blackburn. 

A Poem entitled “ India.” 

Mr. Burns’s second part of “ An 
Juquiry into the Moral Tendency of 
Methodism.” 

Mr, 
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Mr. Grauwan’s “ Review of the Ec- 
clesiastica) Establishments in Europe.” 

The Bioscope, or Dial of Life ex- 
plained, by the Author of the Chris- 
tian’s Survey, &c. 

An Essay on the Utility of Soap- 
ashes asa Manure; in which theirna- 
tere and properties, the soils on 
which they are most usefully employ- 
ed, and the mode of application, are 
illustrated by numerous interesting 
facts, demonstrating their beneficial 
effects on arable and pasture lands, 
in parks, gardens, inclosures, &c. &c. 

Botanical Materia Medica, in four 
volumes, Svo. By Dr. Sroxes. 

A third volume on the Diseases of 
the Horse. By Mr. James Wuire. 

The following are preparing : 

Mewoirs of the late Rev. ‘Tutorn. 
Linvsey. By Rev. T. Bersnas. 

The History of the kingdom of 
Bengal, from the earliest periods of 
(authentic) Antiquity, to the Con- 
quest of that country by the English 
in 1757. By Professor Srewarr of 
the East India Company’s Coliege. 

A Sketch of the Present State of 
Caracas. By Mr. R. Semeve, author 
of two Journies in Spain. 

* Calamities of Authors;” by the 
Author of “Curiosities of Literature.” 

Mr. Serjeant Hovwoon’s new and 
very much inproved edition of his 
Digest of the Law relating to County 
Elections. 

Elements of Chemistry. By Mr. 
Davy, Professor of Chemistry at the 
Royal Institution. 

A view of the Facts ascertained 
concerning Heat, and its relations 
with Air and Moisture, in an 8vo 
volume. By Professor Lusuis. 

A Translation of Ricuzranp’s 
Elements of Physiology, from the 
fifth and last edition, illusiraicd by 
notes, aud accompanied with a com- 
parative view of the state of Physi- 
ology iv this country and on the con- 
tinent. By Dr. De Lys. 

Dialogues on the Microscope, in 
two volumes. By the Rev. J. 
Joyce, author of “ Scientific Dia- 
logues.” 

A fourth and fifth volume of “Tales 
of Fashionable Life.’ By Miss 
Maria Epceworru. 

Mr. Evceworrta’s improved edi- 
tion of Professional Education. 

An Analytical Inquiry into the 
Principles of Money and of Paper 
Currency. By Major Torrens, au- 
ther of “ The Ecouomists refuied.” 


Literary Intelligence —Index Indicatorius. 





[March, 


A new Quarterly Publication, en~ 
titled “ The Christian Philosophers 
intended to promote the interests of 


Religion and Literature,” will com- 
mence in May. 

Mr. T. D. W. Dears has published 

‘proposals for “ An Historical, 'Topo- 
graphical, and Descriptive Account 
of the Weald of Kent,” to be embel- 
lished with Engravings. 

Mr. Faucxner, of Chelsea, has 
issued proposals for publishing by 
subscription, The Histery, Topo- 
graphy, and Antiquities of Fulham ; 
including the Hamlet of Hammer- 
smith ; interspersed with Biographical 
Anecdotes of Illustrious and Eminent 
Persons.” 

INDEX INDICATORIUS. 

Mr. Surtees asks, 1, What is the dis- 
tinction (if any) betwixt: the antient 
Titles of Knighthood Afiks and Che~ 
valier or Chivaler? He does not think the 
appellations are indiscriminately used 
in old deeds; and is inclined to sup- 
pose that Chevalier implies the higher 
rank.—2. Are there engraved Portraits 
of Ruthall, Pilkington, James, and 
Neile (or any of them) Bishops of Dur- 
ham? Mr.S. recollects that there is a head 
of Be.James in the ball of Christchurch, 
Oxford; and perhaps Pilkington’s por- 
trait is preserved at Cambridge.—8. 
From what family of Conyers did Con- 
yers Middleton derive his Christian 
name? Was not Dr. Radcliffe, the 
physician, related to some family ofthe 
name of Conyers ?—4. Is there any en- 
graved portrait of Sir George Wheeler, 
Prebendary of Durham, &e.? [There is 
a good original portrait of him at Hough- 
ton-le-Spring, with grey hair, a black 
scull cap, and scarlet robe, Has this 
been engraved ?] 

W. F. would be much gratified by any 
particulars relating to the Life or 
Family of Dr. Rosperr Fowrier, who 
was consecrated Abp. of Dublin = in 
1779; or with any Monumental Inscrip- 
tions belonging to the family. 

Our Friend AAnon BicKERSTAEF, who 
is indignant at the reflections in page 
30, should recollect who threw the first 
stone; and that he is still concealed 
under a masked battery. 

A list of all the patents granted for 
nearly twenty years past may be seen in 
“The Repertory of Arts,” &c. To 
comply with the request of our Corre- 
spondent, were it in our power, would 
more than fill a Magazine. 

Fipetts in our next; with A. Z. 
W. H.R, &c. &e. 

*,* The lines intituled The Vicarage 
Sequesteryd, p. 158, were received in 
July ill, s 





24. The 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


24. The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Leicester, by John Nichols, 
#-.S.A. Lond. Edinb. and Perth.—Vol. 
IV. Part 1. containing Guthlaxton 
Hundred, being the Sixth Portion of 
the Work, 1807. The second Edition, 
1810.—Vol, IV. Part Il. containing 
Sparkenhoe Hundred; the Seventh 
and concluding Portion, 1811. 

[Concluded from Vol. LXXIV. p. 1224.) 


FROM peculiar motives attendant 
en our connexion with this Work, we 
have hitherto abstained from entering 
in any way at large on -its merits, in 
the Critical Department of our Mis- 
cellany. But the period is now ar- 
rived, when our commendation, how- 
ever it may gratify the Author, can- 
not possibly be attributed to interest- 
ed motives. Of the Fifth Portion, 
the last which we noticed, or of the 
Four Parts which preceded it, not a 
single Volume can be obtained; and 
of the Sixth and Seventh, which we 
are now about to review, there are 
very few unsold. 

The Hundred of Gutuzaxron (Part 
}.) was completed but a few weeks 
before the calamity of February 8, 
1808, which destroyed all possibility 
of remuneration to its Author; and 
that too at a time when not more 
than three-fourths of the purchasers 
of the former Parts had been sup- 

lied; a circumstance which rendered 
it indispensably necessary to re-print 
that Portion, thou h at the certainty 
of a very considerable loss. 

Of Sparxennoe (the Vilth and 
concluding Part), several Parishes, 
which had been printed, were de- 
stroyed. This Part, therefore, it was 
necessary to begin entirely anew. 

The History of Leicestershire may 
now, with strict justice, be noticed as 
the most ample and satisfactory 
County History that has hitherto 
appeared; with reverence be it spok- 
en to the manes of Dugdale, Bridges, 
Blomefield, Morant, Hutchins, Nash, 
Hasted, Shaw, &c, &c.; nothing, in 
short, being omitted, that could in any 
way illustrate or enliven the tedium 
of dry research. 

In these two Portions, as in the pre- 
ceding ones, the Plates are good, and 
numerous. In Guthlarton there are 
LXVIII.; and in Sparkenhoe CXXVII. 
Among these, the principal Views are, 
Gant. Mac. March, 1811. 


Ansley Hall, the seat of Mr. Newdigate 
Ludford ; 

Appleby Hall, Rev. John Moore’s ; 

Bardon Hall, Mr. Hood's ; 

Bosworth Hall, Mrs. Pochin’s ; 

Braunston Hall, Mr. Winstanley’s ; 

Danet’s Hall, Dr. Alexander’s; 

Enderby Hall, Mr. Loraine Smith's ; 

Gopsal Hall, Baroness Howe's ; 

Kirkby Malory Hall, Viscount Went- 
worth’s ; 

Lindley Hall, Rev. S. B. Heming’s ; 

Misterton Hall, Mr. Franks’s; 

Normanton Hall, Mr. Arkwright’s ; 

Oldbury Hall, Mr. Okeover’s ; 

Orton Halli, Mr. Perkins’s ; 

Osbaston Hall, Mr. Twisleton’s ; 

Skenton Hall, Col. Wollaston’s ; 

Stanford Hall, Mr. Otway’s ; 

Westcotes, Mr. Ruding’s. 


Among the Portraits, are, 


Rev. Samuel Ayscough ; 

Rey. Anthony Blackwall ; 
William Burton, the Historian ; 
Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham; 
Sir Wolstan Dixie, . 

Rey. John Gallaway ; 

Jobn Nichols, F. 8. A. 

John Onebye, and three of his Relations; 
Rev. Dr. William Perkins ; 

Mr. John Robinson ; 

Lord Chief Baron Smyth; 
David Wells, esq. F. S.A. 

Rev. William Whiston; and 
John Wickliffe, the Reformer. 
Mr. Wollaston. 

As a Specimen of the manner ia 
which the Churches are epgraved, we 
shall here give a View of that of Wi- 
therley*,the last described in theW ork. 

** This Church consists of a tower (in 
which are five bells), a spire, chancel, 
nave, and North aile, The tower and 
spire together are 52 yards high. ‘ The 
steeple of this church,’ says Burton, (be- 
ing a high spire), was built by John last 
lord Segrave, in the reign of Edward I- 
It is remarkable for its neat, durable 
stone, workmanship, and proportion, and 
the battlements thereof richly ornament- 
ed with four beautiful pinnacles. In the 
Chancel (which is spacious, and has a 
large East Window) are three stone 
seats, all of equal height; and a piscina.” 

Three beautiful Plates of Fossils 
from the cabinet of Mr. Mounsey 
(since transferred to Quenby Hall) are 
illustrated by the description of Mr. 
Crabbe, the justly celebrated Poet. 








* See also Stoney Stanton Church, p. 17° 
Gader 
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Under Guthlaxton, the most pro- 
minent feature is Lutlerworth, which 
gives occasion to introduce its famous 
Rector Wickliffe, and an ample His- 
tory of the noble Family of Fielding 
earls of Denbigh.—Many of the Villa- 
ges aiso are remarkable; particularly 
Cleybrook and Frolesworth: in the 
latter is an asylum for the distressed, 
ef which the description cannot fail of 
interesting the feeling heart. 

“ The Hon. John Smith, lord chief ba- 
ron of the Exchequer in Scotland (which 
high station he filled with great credit 
till his death, June 20, 1726, at the age 
of 70), was much attached to Froles- 
worth, his native village; but the house 
he lived in bas nothing remarkable 
about it, except its plain and humble 
appearance, which would kespeak it to 
have been always the residence of a 
farmer. Amongst many other acts, how- 
ever, of charity and beneficence, he has 
raised in Frolesworth a monument to 
his fame, more durable than brass, and 
which will transmit bis name to the re- 
motest posterity, with the god-like cha- 
racter of having ‘caused the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy.’ 

“It affords me a very bigh gratification 
to record, that the will of the Chief Da- 
ron has been treated with proper regard 
by his successors, and that the funds in- 
tended for the benevolent purposes of his 
will have been admirably well applied. 

“ The following couplet and inscription 
are judiciously placed in the front of the 
Hospital: 
© Who built this alms-house neat, but 

void of state, 
Where Age afd Want sit smiling at the 
gate? Pore.’ 

‘ The Right Hon. John Smith, esq. 

‘hief Baron of the Exchequer of Scot- 
land, and one of the Barons of the Ex- 
ehequer of England, ordered it by his 
will; and endowed it, for the mainte- 
nance of fourteen poor widows of the 
communion of the Church of England. 
Four of the houses were begun and 
finished by Edward Wigley, M. D. and 
Thomas Boothby, esq. relations and ex- 
ecutors to the said Lord Chief Baron 
Smith. The other ten were added and 
completed by Thomas Boothby, esq. sur- 
viving executor, in the year of our Lord 
1761.’ 

“ In 1795, when the estate devolved to 
the present owners*, finding that there 
was still a eonsiderable accumulation of 
the moneys of the charity unappropri- 
ated, they instantly suggested a plan for 
its farther improvement and extension ; 
~* William Coflins, esq. of Maize Hull, 
Greenwich; and Captain Goodwin Col- 
guitt, of the Royal Navy, in right of his 
wife Catharine, sister of Mr. Collins. 
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which meeting with the approbation of 
the trustees (the late William Pochin, 
esq. M. P. William Reeve, esq. of Lea- 
denham Hall, in the county of Lincoln, 
and the Rev. Samuel-George Noble, ree- 
tor of Frolesworth), and being sanction- 
ed by the Court of Chancery, four more 
houses have been added (there being now 
eighteen); the site of the place encom- 
passed with a wall; and the allowance 
to each widow increased from 12/. to 202. 
a-year, A View of this comfortable recep- 
tacle is given in Plate XXVI1; and I can- 
not refrain from expressing the satisfac- 
tion I experienced, on a view of the Hos- 
pital in August 1805, in observing the 
very neat manner in which the apart- 
ments are fitted up, and the apparent 
happiness of the aged widows.” 

Sparkenhoe is by far the largest, 
and, perhaps, the most interesting 
Hundred in the County. Many single 
parishes in it furnish materials for co- 
pious History. But of these, Market 
Bosworth aud Hinckley, not only as 
Market Towns, but as the scenes of 
remarkable events in English History, 
are particularly to be noticed ;—as 
are also Burbach, honoured by the 
pastoral labours of Authony Grey, the 
good Earl of Kent; by Dr. Duport, 
the learned Greek Professor; and by 
Roger Cotes, the no less celebrated 
Mathematician ;— Appleby, where a 
noble school was founded by Sir Johu 
Moore, Lord Mayor of London ;— 
Shenton, once the property of tbe il- 
lustrious Wollaston (and now ivherit- 
ed by his great grandson) ;—Léndley 
(of which hereafter); and Witherley, 
which was the site of Wanduessedum, 
a well-known Roman station. 

Did our limits permit, we could en- 
tertain our readers with extracts from 
the numerous Biographical Memoirs 
interspersed throughout the whole 
Work. In Guthlaxton the follow- 
ing are worthy of notice: 

Kev. Samuel Ayscough; Rey. Richard 
Duke, the Poet; Rev. John Dyer, the 
Poet; Rev. Dr. Richard Grey; Rev. 
Richard Jago; Rev. Charles Jenner; 
Rev. Dr. Charles Hutchinson; Rev. Ed- 
mund Poole; Dr. Richard Pulteney; 
Chief Baron Smith; Rev. Herbert Thorn- 
dike; Rev. Nathaniel Tovey; Rev. Dr. 
Watson, Bp. of Llandaff; Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Wells; and John Wickliffe. 

In Sparkenhoe, are to be found : 

Rey. Richard Amner; Dr. Richard 
Bentley ; Rev. Anthony Blackwall; Rev. 
Dr. John Blair; Rev. John Bold; Rev, 
William Bradshaw ; President Bradshaw; 
Rev. John Carte; Rev. John Cave; ‘Rev. 
Thomas Cherry; Rev. Thomas Cleive- 

land; 
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land; John Cleiveland, the Poet; Rev. 
Cornelius Copleston; Rev. Roger Cotes, 
the Mathematician; Lord Crewe, Bishop 
of Durham; Rev. Dr. James Duport; 
Lady Lettice Falkiand ; Rey. Dr. Richard 
Farmer; Rev. John Cole Gallaway; Rev. 
Richard Gifford; Sir Henry Hastings ; 
Rev. Edward Holdsworth; Rev. Michael 
Hudson; Charles Jennens, esq.; Arch- 
bishop Laud; Rev. Thomas Leadbeter; 
Rev. Thomas Ludiam; Edward Wortley 
Montague, esq.; Rev. James Knight 
Moore; Rev. Dr. Thomas Morres; Rev. 
Dr. Matthew Norton; Mr. Joseph Nutt; 
Rev.W. T. Patterson ; Rev.William Paul; 
Dr. Percy, Bp. of Dromore; Rev. Dr. 
William Perkins; Mr. John Robinson ; 
Rev. William Sheffield; Mr. Thomas 
Simpson, the Mathematician; Rev. Dr. 
William Stanley; Rev. John Taylor; 
Dayid Wells, esq.; Rev, William Whis- 
ton; Rev. Richard Wilson; and the 
illustrious Mr. William Woilaston. 


From so immense a store, it would 
be easy to fill many Numbers of our 
Magazine with extracts. | But we 
forbear trespassing farther on the in- 
dulgence of our Readers, than barel 
to let the Author deliver his own opt- 
nion of the labour he has surmounted. 

Under the history of Lindley, many 
affecting particulars are given of Mr. 
William Burton, one of our earliest 
English Topographers* ; whose infirm 
state of health had diffused a sort of 
melancholy ayer his life, which he en- 
deavoured to divert by a close applica- 
tion to the Muses. Some “specimens 
of his poetry are here first given; 
amongst which, is an Heroic Epistle, 
written at the age of 14. 

He tells us aiso that, at the age of 
21, he was a Dramatic Writer : 

* Seripsit Comeediam facetam de Amo- 


- 


ribus Perinthi et Tyantes. 


Inthe latter period of life, his verses 
were wholly plaintive; which leads 
Mr. Nichols to the following remarks. 


** How mutable are human projects, 
and how fleeting man’s durability ! 
Though that ‘ worthy Patriot and judi- 
cious Antiquary+ Mr. Burton’ paid great 
attention to his birth-place and favourite 
abode; his noble Work, the History of 





* “ Quin ipse, vere dicam, sum ipsi 
ville amicior factus, atque huic omni so- 
lo in quo [mi Burtone !)} ta ortus et pro- 
ereatus es. Movemur enim, nescio quo 
pacto, locis ipsis, in quibus eorum quos 
diligimus, aut admiramur, adsunt vesti- 
gia.” Cie. de Leg. lib. ii. 

+ “Mr. Burton is so styled in the Eng- 
lish version of Herudian.” 
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the County, continues when marble is 
crumbled to the dust. The venerable 
turrets of the old house at Lindley have 
long since given Way to a modern man- 
sion; the Chapel, which with pious. at- 
tention he thoroughly repaired, and in 
which his devout erisons were doubtless 
with sincerity offered, is totally dese- 
crated; aud the memorials of his ances- 
tors dispersed! Three yew and three 
holly trees are growing within-side the 
wall, in the area of the Chapel; and not 
a fragment of glass, woed, monument, 
or inscription of any kind, are now re- 
maining. Even the swans which he so 
poetically describes (see p. 656) are fled! 
and the posterity of a man whose labours 
will ever entitle him to rank among the 
most eminentof Bririsn ToroGRAPuers, 
became extinct with his grand-children ! 
—What Mr. Burton petfornied, cun- 
sidering the period in which he wrote, is 
really wonderful: but his reseatches 
were extensive, and his industry great. 
He had his day; and, ih Ute infancy of 
such studies, a luminous One it must 
have been. ‘* My intention,’ he says, 
* was, that -truth might be discoveretl, 
and that thuse clouds of darktiess atid 
black mists, wherewith this Coutity’s lus- 
tre hath long been shadowed, might at 
length be dispersed, and that her Sun's 
glorious rays, so long eclipsed, niight 
rilucer, shine out to the view of every 
one; which now doth rifumbre; some- 
what clear appear, and by sofme more 
happy gexius, and judicious pen, may 
hereafter be better illustrated. But, 
where the Sun’s bright beams could not 
pierce into, I have to those escure grotte, 
dark caves and vaults, brought candle- 
light, my own conceit arid conjecture, 
which (as they are) I submit to the fa- 
vourable censure of the more learned 
and judicious.’—On his solid foundation 
the present superstructure is erected ; 
and, after the variety of assistaneé which 
I have received, and the many yeats of 
patient and laborious investigation int 
which I have been, employed, I shalf 
think myself abundantly rewarded, in 
sharing with my illustrious Predecessor 
the fair fame which he so deservedly and 
honourably acquired+.—And here let me 
be allowed the indu!gence of expressing 
the sensations which I feel, in having 
been enabled thus far to proceed in a 
Work which I have so long had earnestly 
at heart, That the providential protec- 
tion which has hitherto guided me 
through so considerable a portion of my 
labours may continue to protect me till 
their completion, is most devoutly my 
prayer to the Throne of Grace.—These 
reflections have arisen from the conteme- 
plation of Mr, Burton's valedictory Post- 

script 
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script to his History, under the account 
of Worthington ; which I shall take the 
liberty to transfer to Witherley; to 
which parish I look forward with the 
fond hope of then arriving at the period 
when I may have liberty to withdraw 
from the trammels of a busy world, and 
apply diligently to the cares which more 
properly become one who is nearly ar- 
rived at the full age allotted to man !— 
Feb. 14, 1810 (dies natalis).” 


Before the end of the following year, 
our Author, having arrived at the wish- 
ed-for termination of his work, sub- 
joins : 

‘** And now,” he says, “* let me adopt 
the language of my worthy Precursor, 
Mr. Burton : 

** Thus have I come at last to the last 
town, WITHERLEY, with which I must 
finish this Work; wherein, if there be 
any thing worthily done, which may 
give content and satisfaction to the Rea- 
der, it is what I desired; if any thing 
omitted, Bernardus non videt omnia; if 
any thing mistaken, erroneous, or fault- 
worthy, I must crave pardon. And now, 
having gone about and over the whole 
Continent of this County, it is my good 
fortune to end at the hithermost angle. 
I must now retire myself; and, having 
spent my viatical provision in this my 
laborious journey, must here surcease, 
and, with that ingenious Aacaronical 
Poet (Merlino Coccaio Macaron, Phan- 
tas. lib. 24, fol. 249.), conclude : 

* Nunc quia candela est usque ad cula- 
men adusta, [pino, 

Etiam consumpsit vacuata lucerna sto- 

Multa per adesso scripsi, gia scribere 
¢esso’.” 

In the Preface, after an apposite 
quotation from Terentianus Maurus, 
Mr. Nichols says, 

“ ] take leave of the Reader—with the 
most heartfelt thanks, for the indulgence 
experienced during more than TWENTY 
YEARS in which I have been employed in 

reparing and printing these Volumes*. 
e friendships formed in that interval 
are an abundant compensation for all 
my labour; and I have the pleasing task 
of acknowledging information received 
from most of the Parishes in the County, 
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in addition to what I had collected from 
a personal inspection of every Church. 
The more particular obligations of this 
description I have endeavoured to ex- 
press in a Preface to the First Volume, 
and in those parts of the Work in which 
such assistance has most materially been 
The repetition of numbering, 
which occurs in a few of the pages, has 
been in general oceasioned by such 
communications; as I have frequently 
been under the necessity of printing off 
the sheets of one Parish before the pre- 
ceding one has been returned ;—other- 
wise, instead of twenty, the Work would 
have been more than fifty years in the 
press.—It is well known indeed that, 
after all, I have patiently waited in vain 
for weeks, and months, and even for 
years, the return of proof-sheets submit- 
ted for correction to those who are 
likely to be the foremost in pointing out 
errors which it was within their own 
power to have corrected :—but such in- 
stances, I am happy to say, are not nu- 
merous. 

“ There is one point however, on which 
it is not possible to be silent. Inexcusa- 
ble indeed should I be, were 1 not pre- 
eminently to record the sensations I re- 
tain for the benevolence which led to the 
following Correspondence.” 


[See this Correspondence, and a 
List of the Patrons of the Work, in our 
vol. LXXVIII. pp. 872, 968; vol. 
LXXIX. pp. 5,200. 696]. 


* To the present Volume, as to the pre- 
ceding ones, is annexed a Brief Index; 
accompanied by a complete Index to the 
Parishes and Hamlets, and another to 
the Pedigrees. These will be followed 
by a more eopious Index Nominum & 
Rerum, for which 1 am unwilling that 
the Publication should now wait. A 
General Map of the County, from the 
latest Surveys, shall then also be given ; 
with such material Corrections or Addi- 
tions as may be communicated. The 
Index is a task requiring great attention, 
and a considerable length of time; and 
must be performed by some one whose 
eyes are less worn by long and repeated 
labour than mine are. But it shall be 
begun under my own immediate inspec- 





* The first intimation of Mr. Nic- 
hols’s intention was thus given to the 
ublick, in July 1790, in a Preface to the 
Fitty-first Number of the “ Bibliotheca 
‘Topographica Britannica :” “IftheEditor 
is so fortunate as to ey a continuance 
of health and spirits, he hopes to accom- 
lish a much completer Work, “ The 
His:ory and Antiquities of the Town 
and County of Leicester;” in which he 
earnestly solicits, and doubts not of ob- 


taining, the cordial assistanee of his Li- 
teraty Friends, and more especially of 
those who by local residence are in every 
way most competent to contribute their 
aid.”—Mr. Nichols had, at that period, 
become possessed of the MSS, of Mr. 
Peck and Sir Thomas Cave; and, by se- 
dulous application, began to print the 
Work in 1791; and actually published 
two large Portions of it in 1795. See his 
Report of Progress in Vol, LXYV. p. 185. 

tion, 
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tion, completed as speedily as may be, 
and delivered to the Subscribers at a 
small expence; which it is hoped they 
will excuse; the price of the present 
Volume, though liberally augmented, 
being much less than the actual prime 
cost; not to mention again, that the 
greater part of the impression of the 
former Volumes was unfortunately de- 
stroyed. Yet I have abundant reason to 
be thankful to the Supreme Disposer of 
Events; by whose good Providence L 
have been able to surmount incalculable 
difficulties; and, amidst trials of the se- 
verest nature, have been supported, not 
with the most distant hope of pecuniary 
remuneration; but by that honest thirst 
after public approbation, which I doubt 
not of securing by these labours.— Vou 
omnis moriar ! 

** JAMQUE OPUS EXEGI”—most hearti- 
ly may I exclaim, with the Heathen 
Bard; though I dare not pursue the sen- 
tence.—I can truly assert, with Dr. Ful- 
ler, that “I have gone, and rid, and 
wrote, and sought and searched with my 
own eyes, to make what discoveries I 
could.” And the Antiquary yet unborn 
will think with complacency on the days 
and years consumed in compiling the 
History or Leicestersuire: which, 
from its scarcity, to say nothing of in- 
trinsic value, will always be a book of 
high price; and the copies of it are so 
widely dispersed, that I may still con- 
clude— 

* NEC POTERIT FERRUM, NEC EDAX ABO- 
LERE VETUSTAS,’ 


J. Nicnors, Dee. 1G, 1811.” 


If, in a work so copious, there is any 
desideratum, it is the want of a very 
few more Plates. Mr. Nichols has, 
with considerable industry and no 
small expence, given all the monu- 
ments that could be collected of the 
old Baronial Owners of Belvoir Castle : 
but there is still,in Bottesford church, 
a regular series of beautiful Monu- 
ments of Hight successive Earls of 
Rutland, from 1525 to 1679, in high 

reservation; which it would well 

ecome their Princely Representative, 
the preseut Duke of Rutland, as Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Leicester, 
to perpetuate by good Engravings, 
They have all been very accurately 
drawn by the faithful pencil of the 

ounger Mr. Blore; and the publish- 
ing of them would add an additional 
feather to the beautiful plumage of 
the Crest of the Family of Manners. 

The traly elegant mansion of Sir 
George Beaumont would also have 
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been a desirable addition ; but, when 
West Goscofe was published, that 
house was not begun. 


25. The Picture Gallery of contempo- 
rary Portraits; accompanied by short 
Biographical Notices ; being a Series 
of Portraits of the most eminent Per- 
sons now living, or lately deceased in 
Great Britain and Ireland: including 
the most distinguished Characters in 
the Senate, the Church, the Navy and 
Army, the Learned Professions, and 
the various Departments of Literature, 
Science, and Art ; those who have most 
zealously exerted themselves in promot- 
ing the Arts, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce of the Country, or by their Ex- 
ample or Patronage have most conspi- 
cuously contributed to its general Pros- 
perity and Happiness. Cadell and Da- 
vies. Folio. 

THIS is a grand National Work, 
highly creditable to the Artists and to 
the Publishers. Nine Numbers of it 
have already appeared, and others are 
in forwardness, In each Number are 
given Six Portraits, well engraved, 
and uniform in size, with a single leaf 
of elegantly priuted letter-press, con- 
taining a short account of the person 
represented. ‘If posterity seek to 
kuow more concerning them, it will 
be found in the authentic pages of 
History, or in their own Works; in 
the honours they have accumulated 
on their country, or the benefits they 
have conferred on mankind.” 

The Portraits here selected are, 


King George the Third. 
Queen Charlotte. 

Earl Spencer. 

Admiral Lord Viscount Hood. 

Dr. Lowth, Bishop of London. 

Sir Lucas Pepys, bart. F. R.S. and S. A 
Dr. Porteus, Bishop of London, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. 

John, Earl of St. Vincent. 

Lord Chancellor Thurlow. 

Lord Hutchinson, K. B. and K. C. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Right hon. Sir Joseph Banks; K. B. 

Dr. Watson, Bishop of Liandaff, 

Mrs. Hannah More. 

William, Lord Auckland. 

Charles, Lord Barham. 

Right hon. Charles Long. 

George, Prince of Wales. 

Lord Viscount Cathcart, K. T. 

Admiral Lord Gambier. 

Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westminster, 
William Wilberforce, Esq. M, P, 

Paul Sandby, Esq. R. A. 
George, Earl of Egremont, 
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Hon. Dr. Barrington, Bishopof Durham. 
Henry, Viscount Melvilles 

Admiral Lord Radstock. 

Hugh Blair, D. D. F.R.S. 

Richard Warren, M. D. F.R. S, and A.S., 
Right hon. William Pitt. 

Henry, Earl Bathurst. 

Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury. 

Right hon. Henry Grattan, M. P. 
Aylmer Bourke Lambert, esq. F. L. S. 
Thomas Gainsborough, esq. R. A, 
Robert, Earl Grosvenor. 

Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury. 

Right hon. George Ponsonby, M. P. 
Hon. Lieut.-gen. Sir John Hope, K. B. 
William Mitford, esq. 

James Barry, Esq. R. A. 

Henry, Lord Mulgrave. 

Lord Chancellor Camden. 

Admiral Sir J. T. Duckworth, K. B. 
Richard Payne Knight, esq. F.R.S,& S.A, 
The Rev. Samuel Parr, LL. D. 

Sir Francis Bourgevis, knt. R. A, 
George, Marquis of Stafford, K. G, 

Mrs. Hester Lynch Piozzi. 

Right hon. Sir John Eardley Wilmot. 
Right hon. Sir George Rose. 

Sir George Beaumont, bart. F.S. A. 
Walter Scott, esq. 

As specimens of the Biography, we 
take a Prelate of high celebrity ;—and 
a Statesman, whose talents and inte- 
grity are universally acknowledged. 


« The Right Reverend Ricuarp Wat- 
son, D. D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Llan- 
daff, Archdeacon of Ely; Rector of 
Knaptoft, Leicestershire; Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge; Fellow of the American So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences; Member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society; a 
‘Trustee of the Hunterian Museum; and 
one of the Vice Presidents of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice; born at 
Heversham, in Westmorland, in August 
1737; admitted of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in November 1754, where he re- 
sided constantly until made a Scholar in 
May 1757; became engaged with private 
Pupils in November following ; and took 
the degree of B.A. in January 1759. He 
was elected Fellow of Trinity College in 
October 1760; was appointed Assistant 
Tutor to Mr. Backhouse in November of 
that year; took the degree of M.A, in 
1762, and was made Moderator, for the 
first time, in October following. He 
was unanimously elected Professor of 
Chemistry in November 1764; became 
one of the Head Tutors of Trinity Col- 
lege in 1767; unanimously elected Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity in Octoher 
1771, and was consecrated Bishop of 
Llandaff in October 17#2.—Besides seve- 
ral Speeches in Parliament, Episcopal 
Charges, and Sermons preached on vari- 
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ous public occasions, his Lordship is the 
Author of ‘ A Letter to the Members 
of the Honourable House of Commens, 
respecting the Petition for Relief in the 
matter of Subscription: By a Christian 
Whig, 1772.’ * ASecond Letter to the 
same, relating to the Subscription re- 
quired of Graduates in the Universities ; 
By a Christian Whig, 1772.’ A brief 
State of the Principles of Church Autho- 
rity, 1773.’ * An Apology for Christiani- 
ty, in a Series of Letters, addressed to 
Edward Gibbon, Esq. Author of the His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, 1776.’ ‘ Chemical Essays,’ 
5 Volumes, 1781, 1783, 1787. ‘ An An- 
swer to the Disquisition on Government 
and Civil Liberty, in a Letter to the Au- 
thor (Soame Jenyns, esq.) of Disqui- 
sitions on several Subjects, 1782.’ ‘ A 
Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1723. -Preface to,a Coilec- 
tion of Theological Tracts, in 6 Volumes 
8vo. 1785. Appendix to the said Col- 
lection; being a Catalogue of useful 
Books in Divinity, 1785.’ * An Address 
to Young Persons after Confirmation, 
1788.’ * Considerations on the Expe- 
diency of revising the Liturgy and Arti- 
cles of the Church of England, in which 
notice is taken of the Objections to that 
measure urged in two late Pamphlets : 
By a Consistent Protestant, i790.’ ‘ Pre- 
liminary Observations prefixed to Mr. 
Pringle’s Agricultural Survey of the 
County of Westmorland, 1793.’ * An 
Apology for the Bible, in a Series of Let- 
ters addressed to Thomas Paine, author 
of a hook called The Age of Reason, 
part 2d. 1796.” * An Address to the 
People of Great Britain, 1798.’ ‘ Com- 
munication to the Board of Agriculture, 
on Planting, and Waste Lands, 1808’.” 
* The Right Honoyrable Grorce 
Rost, Clerk of the Parliaments, and 
Keeper of the Records in the Receipt of 
the Exchequer; a Trustee of the British 
Museum, and of the Hunterian Museum; 
an Elder Brother of the Trinity House ; 
Deputy Warden of the New Forest, and 
oue of the Verdcrers of the same; Trea- 
surer of the Navy, and Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade; and one of his Ma- 


jesty’s most honourable Privy Council ; 


son of the Reverend David Rose, of Leth- 
net, by Margaret, daughter of Donald 
Rose, of Westerchine; descended by his 
father from the antient family of Rose 
of K:lravoe, in the shire of Nairn: he 
was born on the 17th of June, 1744, 
0. S. in the shire of Brechi:-, but was 
educated in Engiand from the early age 
of four years. in the beginning of 1767, 
his knowledge in Records obtained for 
him the protection and friendship of 
some Peers, eminent for their learning 
and attention to Parliamentary matters, 
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who took the principal share at that time 
in the publication of their Journals and 
other Records from the earliest period; 
to whom he gave so much satisfaction 
in the part of that work intrusted to 
him, that, on the Keepership of the Re- 
cords in the antiert Treasury at West- 
minster becoming vacant in 1772, he 
was, at their instance, appointed to suc- 
ceed to it: and early in 1783, under the 
same protection, obtained a reversionary 
grant of the office of Clerk of the Par- 
liaments. In 1776, he was appointed to 
be Secretary to the Board of Taxes; and 
in July 1782, he was named Secretary to 
the Treasury under the Earl of Shelburne 
and Mr, Pitt; from which sitvation he 
was removed on the change of govern- 
ment in the spring of 1783; but was re- 
appointed to it under Mr. Pitt in Decem- 
ber following. In 172é4, Mr. Rose was 
chosen 2 Member of the House of Com- 
mons for Launceston. On vacating his 
seat for that borough in 1728, on his 
sueceeding to the office of Clerk of the 
Parliaments (under the reversien before 
alluded to), he was elected for Lyming- 
ton: and in 1790, he was chosen for 
Christ Church; which he has continued 
to represent ever since. When Mr. Pitt 
retired from the Adininistration in 1801, 
Mr. Rose resignet! his situation as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury: and in 1804, on 
Mr. Pitt’s return to office, he was ap- 
pointed Joint Paymaster General of the 
Forces, and Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for the Affairs of 
Trade; the duties of which situations he 
continued to discharge till the death of 
Mr. Pitt in January 1206. On the for- 
mation of the Administration under the 
Duke of Portland in April 1807, Mr. 
Rose was appointed Treasurer of the 
Navy, and re-appointed Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade. 

« Mr. Rose is the Author of the follow- 
ing Publications: ‘ A brief Examination 
into the Increase of the Revenues, Com- 
merce, and Navigation, of Great Britain ;’ 
first published in 1792—again in 1799— 
anda third time in 1806; shewing the 
progressive wealth and resources of the 
Country at the different periods ; each 
of which went through several editions. 
In the last of these tracts are, a Sketch 
of Mr. Pitt's Character, and allusions to 
some of the principal events which oc- 
curred between the time of his coming 
into office and of his death. ‘ A Tract 
on Friendly Societies, to shew the Ad- 
vantages of the Act-for their Encourage- 
ment, which was brought in by him.’ 
“ Considerations on the Debt of the Civil 
List, 1802.” * Observations on the Poor 





Laws, 1805.” £ Observations on the His- 
torical Work of the late Right Hon. 
Charles James Fox; with a Narrative of 
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the Events which occurred in the enter- 
prize of the Earl of Argyle in 1685, by 
Sir Patrick Hume, 4to. 1209.’ £ A Let- 
ter to Lord Viscount Melville, on the 
Subject of his Lordship’s Letter to the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, respecting 
a Naval Arsenal at Northfleet, 1210." 
* Observations respecting the Public Ex- 
penditure and the Influence of the Crown, 
i810.” © Substance of his Speech de- 
livered in the House of Commons, May 
6, 1811, in the Committee of the whole 
House, on the Report of the Bullion 


” 


Committee’. 

It would be superfluous to add our 
recommendation of a Work so valua- 
ble, aud at the same time so entertain- 
ing. 


26. The Works of the Right Reverend 
William Warburton, D. D. Lord Bi- 
shop of Gloucester. A new Edition, 
in Tweive Volumes. To which is pre- 
Jived a Discourse by way of Generat 
Preface; containing some Account of 
the Life, Writings, and Character of 
the Author; by Richard Hurd, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. Cadell 
and Davies. va. 

FOR the Volumes now under con- 
sideration, as for those of Mr. Addi- 
son noticed in page 49, the publick 
are in a considerable degree indebted 
to the late worthy Bishop of Worces- 
ter. 

“ The Edition of Bishop Warburton’s 
Works by Bishop Hurd, published in 
1788 in seven volumes quarto, being out, 
of print, it has been thought advisable 
to give this new Edition a form more 
adapted to the prevailing taste; to im- 
prove the arrangement, and to make the 
whole correspond, in size and appear- 
ance, with the intended Edition of the 
Works of Bishop Hurd. In the annals 
of cur Church, it would not, perhaps, 
be easy to find two Prelates of equally 
splendid fame, who were so closely united 
by the sympathies of personal esteem 
and similarity of literary pursuits: and 
this uniform exhibition of their respee- 
tive Writings, may be regarded as an at- 
tempt to render them inseparable as was 
the friendship of the Authots, In trans- 
forming the Volumes to a smaller size, 
without losing sight of -propriety and 
system, much care and attention were 
required. These, the Editors hope and 
think, have been exerted in such mea- 
sure, as cannot fail to be satisfactory.” 

Of the Works of an Author of so 
established a reputation, it may be 
sufficient to enumerate the Contents: 

“ The first Six Volumes are occupied vy 
The Divine Legation, divided, agreeably 


to 
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to the original plan of the Author, into 
three parts, as follow: ‘ The First Part, 
comprising Books 1. II, III. with their 
appropriate preliminary matter, Appen- 
dices and Notes, occupy the first, second, 
and third Volumes.’ ‘ The Second and 
Third Parts of the Divine Legation, com- 
prising Books IV. V. VI. & IX. also with 
their respective preliminary matter, Ap- 
pendices and Notes, followed by a Gene- 
ral Index, and a List of Authors quoted, 
eccupy the fourth, fifth, and sixth Vo- 
lumes.’ It had been objected to former 
Editions, that the margins of the Divine 
Legation were too much crowded with 
Notes, and with extracts under the name 
of Postscripts or Appendices: We have 
therefore followed the mode adopted by 
Bishop Hurd, in the Quarto Edition, of 
printing these at the end of each Book, 
referring to them in the Text. The 
Seventh Volume contains ‘ The Alliance 
between Church and State; or, The Ne- 
eessity and Equity of an Established 
Religion, and a Test Law, demonstrated.’ 
A work, in the opinion of the late Bishop 
Horsley, exhibiting ‘ one of the finest 
specimens that are to be found in any 
language, of scientific reasoning applied 
to a political subject.’—Here also, as in 
the Divine Legation, the Notes are 
placed after each Book; and at the end 
is given a copious Index. The Eighth 
Volume includes ‘ Julian, or a Discourse 
concerning the Earthquake and Fiery 
Eruption, which defeated that Emperor’s 
Attempt to rebuild the Temple at Jeru- 
salem ;’ and, ‘The Doctrine of Grace, 
er, The Office and Operations of the 
Holy Spirit vindicated from the Insults 
of Infidelity and the Abuses of Fanati- 
eism.’ The Ninth and Tenth Volumes 
comprise the Sermons and Discourses of 
our Author: Together with ‘ A Charge 
to the Clergy of the Diocese of Glouces- 
ter, in 1761;’ * A Discourse on the Na- 
ture and End of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper ;’ and ‘ Directions for the 
Study of Theology.” The two last vo- 
lumes (the Eleventh and Twelfth) con- 
tain Bishop Warburton’s Controversial 
Tracts; concluding with ‘ A Letter 
from af Author to a Member of Parlia- 
ment, concerning Literary Property ;’ 
and his ‘ Correspondence with Doctors 
Middleton and Lowth.’ 

“© In the First Volume is given a Por- 
trait of the Author, from an Original 
Picture: And in the Fourth Volume, the 
4th and 6th Sections of Book IV. of the 
Divine Legation, are illustrated by En- 
gravings.” 

We are truly glad to see the “ Life 
of the Author” (which has been here- 
tofore a sort ef sealed Book) prefixed 
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to this Edition; and have nothing te 
regret but that the early productions 
of Bp. Warburton, his Miscellaneous 
Translations in Prose and Verse, from 
Roman Poets, Orators, and Histo- 
rians, 1723;” and “ A Critical and 
Philosophical Enquiry into the Causes 
of Profigics and Miracles; with an 
Essay towards restoring a Method 
and Purity in History, 1727,” should 
have been too scrupulously withheld 
from a complete edition of his Works. 
—They have been commended by Bp. 
Hurd in the lately published ‘* Letters 
of an eminent Prelate;” and they 
have been preserved by Dr. Parr, in 
the “ Tracts by Bp. Warburton and 
a Warburtonian.” 


27. The Polish Game of Draughts, illus- 
trated by a Variety of curious Situa- 
tions: being a copious Selection from 
the ingenious French Treatise of M. 
Manoury, together with considerablé 
Additions and Improvements. ByJ.G. 
Pohlman, Esq. of the Audit Office. 
12mo. pp. 67. Spencer. 

* THE Translator, during his travels 
and residence on the Continent, had 
frequent opportunities of seeing the 
Polish Game of Draughts admirably play- 
ed, and every where preferred to the com< 
mon game, and he expected on his return 
home, to find it still more appreciated 
in this country. That this game has not 
hitherto had an equal ascendancy here, 
arises most likely from its never having 
been sufficiently known: under this im- 
pression, at the instance of a great many 
friends who are no less sensible of its 
superiority than himself, the translator 
ventures to present to them, and to all 
other admirers of those ingenious games 
with which chance has nothing to do, 
this introduction to the Polish Game of 
Draughts. 

* From the original, or common game 
of draughts, which is played upon a table 
containing 64 squares, and with 24 men, 
half white,and half black,the Polish Game 
differs, by being played upon a table 
containing 100 squares, and with 40 
men; and also by the increased powers 
it gives to the men and to the kings. In 
the original game a man moves, and can 
take forward only, and a king moves 
from square to square, and takes only 
the adversary’s piece or pieces near him = 
in this game, a man, in addition, takes 
backwards, and a king moves to any 
square in the line, and takes the adver- 
sary’s pieces near, or far from him; all 
which is according to certain rules, 
hereafter explained and exemplified.” 
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Without entering into the minute 
details of calculation, which, however, 
appear to be very accurate, we shall 
briefly sum up the evidence. 


* When the game is far advanced, 
and few men are remaining on the board, 
whomever you play against, mind that 
your men are not separated, and bring 
them together as much as possible, that 
they may protect each other; the small- 
est faults at this stage of the game are 
of consequence, there being fewer re- 
sources left to repair them.” 


28. An Essay on the Probability of Sen- 
sation in Vegetables; with additional 
Observations on Instinct, Sensation, 
frritability, &e. By J. P. Tupper, 
F. LS. and Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. London. White, 
Cochrane, & Co. 

THIS is an ingenious and interest- 
ing work, in which the Author en- 
deavours to prove the existence of 
Sensation in Vegetables; and if he 
have not incontrovertibly established 
the truth of his hypothesis, he has at 
least made it appear very probabie. 
The following is an outline of the va- 
rious subjects which he has introduced 
in the course of his Essay, and in most 
of which he has advanced some origi- 
nal ideas. 

Of the Distinctions between Animals 
and Vegetables—General view of the 
Analogies between Animals and Vegeta- 
bles—Of vegetable Motion—Of Instinct 
and Volition—Of Instinct in particular 
—Of Instinct as distinguishable from Vo- 
lition—Of Instinct in general—Of vege- 
table Instinct—Of the Sleep of Plants— 
Of Sleep in general—Of Sleep, as related 
to the voluntary Power—Of the locomo- 
tive Power—Of Sensation in general— 
Of Irritability in general—Of vegetable 
Irritability—Of the nervous System of 
Vegetables—Of vegetable Sensation— 
Limits prescribed by Nature to the de- 
struction of Life—Of vegetable Self-pre- 
servation—Organs of Defence in Vegeta- 
bles—Effluvia of Plants a Protection 
from external Injuries—Of the Preserva- 
tion of animal and vegetable Life—Of 
the Enjoyment of Life—The Limits be- 
tween the animal and vegetable Creation 
unknown—with additional Observations, 
&e. &e. 

The Work is with the greatest pro- 
priety dedicated to Dr. Swith, the 
jearned president of the Linnwan So- 
ciety; aud the Author introduces his 
observations with an apt quotation 
from Armstrong : 

Gent. Mac. March, 1812. 





« In a doubtful theme 
Engaged, 1 wander through mysterious 


ways.”— 

Every person who has paid due at- 
tention to the vegetable creation must 
have observed, that many flowers fold 
up their leaves on the approach of 
rain or in cold and cloudy weather, 
aud unfold them again when cheered 
by the re-animating influence of the 
Sua: But to many of our Readers it 
will probably be new that 


“ Aquatic Plants also furnish some 
curious examples of spontaneous mo- 
tion strongly characteristic of Instinct. 
Among these,the Water- Lily affords a very 
remarkable instance, and that toe con- 
nected with the re-production of its spe- 
cies, This Plant bears its flowers upog 
a foot-stalk under water, and when the 
flowering season arrives, the stalk rises 
perpendicularly without any regard te 
the stream, until the flowers reach above 
the surface of the water. At this time 
some of them expand, and then the an- 
there discharge their fecundating dust 
upon the stigma. About four o’clock in 
the afternoon the expanded flowers close, 
and the foot-stalk lies down either upon 
or under the water. It is erected every 
day until the flower has been fully im- 
pregnated, when it once more sinks 
under water, and there remains to ripen 
its seeds, which at a proper time escape 
from the fruit, and give birth to new in- 
dividuals. 

“ This is asserted by Linneus, and va- 
rious other Naturalists; and, thou 
controverted by some, has. been recently 
confirmed by the observations of Dr, 
Smith, who authorizes me to use his 
name on this occasion. In cold orshady 
weather this phenomenon is less evident, 
and is explained by the writer last named 
as entirely owing to the stimulus of 
light. But yet, | presume, it is alee, in 
part referable to Instinct, and that light 
operates only as an auxiliary te that 
phenomenon. 


“ Those particular operations of Ani- 


mals which appear directed to some use- 
ful end in their economy, we ascribe to 
Instinct ; and if any of the actions of 
Vegetables are explainable upon tat 
principle, surely, it cannot be inconsist- 
ent to ascribe to a similar cause those 
particular actions which they are ob- 
served to perform at the most important 
period of their existence. The propagat+ 
ing season of the different species of Ve- 
getables is not less uniferm and regular 
in its returns than that of the different 
speciesof Animals. At this period the 
Animal obeys a particular impulse of Na- 
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ture, and the inward operation of that 
impulse stimulates the individual so in- 
fluenced to the performance of those ac- 
tions which lead to the same conse- 
guences as the phenomenon above men- 
tioned. We know, moreover, that light 
is at all times a healthful and invigorat- 
ing stimulus to the vegetable constitu- 
tion; and, therefore, it is to be expected 
that the influence of such an agent will 
more sensibly operate on a plant at that 
particular season, and under those cir- 
eumstances,which Nature intends should 
be instrumental to the continuance of 
its species. 

* Besides the above examples of spon- 
taneous motion in Vegetables, there are 
other instances of it which take place on 
such particular occasions, as strongly in- 
dicate the presence of sensation in this 
class of beings; and if they be endued 
with any degree of it, may we not very 
consistently suppose that they are-also 
capable of instinctive actions? These in- 
stances of motion are observed towards 
evening, and during the night, when 
plants are supposed to have also their 
season of sleep; and the external charac- 
ter of many of them appears so changed 
at this time, that it is often difficult to 
recognize their species. In some plants 
the leaves hang down by the side of the 
stem; in others, they rise and embrace 
it; and in some they are disposed in 
such a way as to conceal all the parts of 
tructification.” p- 29. 


Our limits do not admit of more 
a but on this subject 
the Reader will find both amusement 
and instruction. The writer con- 
cludes it thus: 


“From this view of the subject, we 
may form some idea how far Instincts 
may supply any deficiency of intellectual 
power, and even compensate for the 
total want of reason in the brute crea- 
tion. But where shall we find any 
power, or quality, as a substitute for Sen- 
sation? The idea of Instinct is naturally 
associated with that of Life, and the 
idea of both, either jointly, or separately, 
with that of Sensation ; and as Sensation 
does exist in Animals independently of 
those eminent attributes wjth which it 
is combined in our natures as rational 
agents, may we not reasonably infer, 
that Vegetables have likewise their share 
ef sensitive power, and consequently the 
means of enjoying their own existence ?” 

Upon the whole we think it not im- 
probable that this well-written Essay 
may engage the attention of the La- 
dies, and find its way as well to the 
teilette as the closet. Some indeed 
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may consider many parts of it as too 
abstruse and metaphysical for female 
Readers; but this would be to esti- 
mate the females of the present da 
by those of former times.—Had suc 
a publication made its appearance 25 
or 30 years ago, such doubts and such 
objections might have arisen; but 
now, when every department of science 
finds its votaries amoug the elegant 
circles of the drawing-room—when 
Botany, Chemistry, and every branch 
of Natural History and Natural Philo- 
sophy are successfully cultivated b 
the fairest part of the creation, it 
would be presumption in the most 
learned Critick toallege that any work 
can be too abstruse for the perusal of 
female Readers. Should any of them, 
however, enter so deeply into the sen- 
timents and deductions of the Author 
as to tremble at the mutilation of 
bloody Wall-flowers or Bachelor's 
Buttons, of Pinks, Roses, or Sweet 
Williams, they have only to recollect 
that all the cruel and barbarous opera- 
tions and amputations of the pruning 
knife may be freely assigned to the 
unfeeling hands of the gardener ; 
while theirs will be the more pleasing 
and grateful labour. 


“ Their early visitation and their last, 
Evening and Morn to tend with genial 
hand [teous flow’r; 
From their first op’ning buds each beau- 
To give them names, to rear them to the 
sun,— 
With scientific skill to rank their tribes, 
To make their bends adornings, and with 
ease, [port 
In graceful curve, half stooping, to sup- 
Each flow’r of slender stalk, whose head 
though gay io [sold 
Carnation, purple, azure, or speck’d with 
Hangs drovping unsustain’d—these to 
upstay 
Gently with myrtle band-————-——— 
Delightful task! to rear the tender plant, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To watch the wand’rings of each vagrant 
bud, [tube 
To pour libations through each thirsty 
Of sweetest water from th’ ambrosial 
fount— 
To breathe th’ enliv’ning spirit and to fix 
The grateful feelings in the blushing 
Rose.” 


29. Galt’s Voyages and Travels ; 
continued from page 143. 
THE Newspapers of the present 
month having stated that the beauti- 
f Mont Realé, near Pa- 
lerme, 
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lermo, has been nearly destroyed by 
fire; and that it contained, besides 
the tombs of the two Williams, an in- 
numerable quantity of Mosaic tables, 
&c. ; we shall copy Mr. Galt’s descrip- 
tion of that Church : 


“On reaching Mont Realé, which is 
enly four or five English miles from the 
capital, I resolved, having heard a great 
deal of the Mosaic ornaments in the ca- 
thedral, to pay it a visit. The architec- 
ture is in a mongrel style: columns of 
the classic orders supporting Gothic 
arches. As for the Mosaic pictures, 
they are not worth the trouble of put- 
ting on one’s spectacles to look at. The 
subjects seem chiefly to represent pas- 
sages in the Pentateuch. The ark is a 
thing like a brute beast; and there are 
angels, or rather fantasies with wings, 
like unto nothing in the heavens above, 
nor in the earth beneath, nor in the 
waters under the egrth—no, nor any 
where else.” 


Our very intelligent Traveller -* 
pears to have left no part of Sicily 
unexplored; and every thing relative 
to that Island cannot fail of being, at 
this period, particularly interesting to 
the British nation, We shall accom- 
pany him to the confines of a Volcano: 


“ About two o'clock in the morning 
we set out for Catania, The weather 
was exceedingly cold; but the darkness 
enabled me to notice one of the pheno- 
mena of the mountain, of which I do 
not recullect to have heard. Some time 
before any symptoms of dawn in the 
East, a faint, pale, reflected light, was 
shed from the side of Etna; and-it gra- 
dually increased to such a degree, that 
I could almost see the hours on my 
watch, although the sky was obscured 
with black clouds. The reflection was, 
no doubt, the early effect of the morning 
on the snow, with which the hill was 
then covered, nearly to the vineyards.— 
As the dawn opened, I beheld, on all 
sides, the scoria of the Cyclopean fur- 
naces, The appearance of the lava dis- 
appointed me, I had expected to see it 
with some exterior marks of having once 
been fluent; but it was all in heaps and 
masses, like a wide precipitation of black 
and craggy stones. The lava of Etna 
is, I understand, so very docile and de- 
liberate in its course, that any curious 
philosopher may approach and poke it 
with his stick, The eruption in 1809 
was twelve days in coming eight miles ; 
yet, notwithstanding this slow and slug- 
gish pace, it can be compared, in its 
effects, only to the advance of inevitable 
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pine is, probably, an allegory, descriptive 
of the destruction of the cultivated land,” 
by an eruption of the mountain. Much 
of the classic mythology is, evidently, 
allegorical; and few of its subjects are 
susceptible of so simple an explanation> 
The single-eyed Cyclops are, certainly, 
only the personifications of volcanos. 
Those parts of Homer’s works which re- 
late to them, have, perhaps, had the 
distinct features of the allegories de- 
faced by his correctors. When the his- 
tory of the Iliad and Odyssey is con- 
sidered, it is impossible to believe that 
they are now the very works which 
Homer composed. It is not credible, 
that, from the collection of the parts of 
the Iliad by Lycurgus, down to the 
translation by Pope, it was copied 
without improvement; though not to 
the extent that Pope has improved on 
Chaucer, in his Temple of Fame — pro- 
bably, in some similar manner. The 
edition of the Casket was corrected by 
Aristotle and Alexander the Great.—The 
King of Sicily, in bestowing on Lord 
Nelson the title of Bronté, seems to have 
indulged his fancy; as it was the name 
of a one-eyed thunder-making Cyclops, 
—On my arrival at Catania, I found that 
it was useless to think of ascending to 
the crater, The season was too far ad- 
vanced; and the snow had fallen earlicr 
and in larger quantities than usual. 1, 
therefore, endeavoured to appease my 
curiosity, hy the persuasion that, proba- 
bly, very little, worth the trouble of the 
journey, was to be seen, Besides, a vol- 
cano is better calculated to interest a 
mineralogist than a mere cursory voy- 
ager; and Atna, after all that has been 
said and sung about it, does not, really, 
possess a tenth part of the aspectable 
grandeur that one, semehow, expects.” 
“« A regular narrative of the History of 
Sicily, written in a liberal and compre- 
hensive style, is a desideratum in the 
literature of Europe. The unstable pos- 
session which the sovereigns, from the 
earliest times, appear to have held of the - 
throne, has, undoubtedly, been the cause 
of the slight attachment to the dynasties 
of their monarchs, which has marked 
the conduct of the Sicilians ip all ages,” 


A brief, but perspicuous, compen- 
dium of their history next follows, 
with some appropriate remarks on 
the Sicilian character : 


* The Sicilians have, certainly, a very 
keen relish of humour; and, now and 
ther, one may perceive in them a strong 
trait of peculiarity, not individual but 
national, which, notwithstanding their 
antient proficiency, is an assurance to 
think that they may yet attain some 
literary 
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literary superiority which shall be re- 
garded as original. A description ef 
manners and customs, by a genuine 
Sicilian, otherwise properly qualified, 
would equally surprize and delight.” 


Matra is the next object of Mr. 
Gallt’s cousideration. 


“ The entrance to the harbour of 
Valetta is truly grand. On each side, 
and in front, the fortificatious rise in 
stupendous masses, with a watch-tower 
perched here and there on the corners. 
The buildings and domes above them 
have also a very noble appearance. Not 
a particle of smoke sullies the atmo- 
sphere; and every edifice looks as if it 
were only just finished.. The internal 
appearance of the city corresponds to 
the magnificence of its exterior, The 
landing-place is an extensive crescent ; 
from which a gentle ascent, partly exca- 
vated in the ruck, leads towards a gate. 
The ane side of this way is occupied with 
the stalls of dealers in fish, fruits, and 
other necessaries. Immediately in front 
of the drawbridge is a handsome foun- 
tain, ornamented with a bronze statue 
of Neptune; and, on entering the gate- 
way, the stairs, which conduct to the 
upper part of the town, immediately 
eommence, making the entrance, in 
some respects, more like the vestibule of 
2 great mansion, than the portal of a 
city. Nothing can be more striking 
than the streets which are first ascended 
efter passing this gateway. They are, 
in fact, so many vast staircases; and the 
buildings that rise prospectively in the 
ascent, are ornamented with cornices 
and projections, so huge, that the archi- 
tecture seems to have been designed to 
correspond in strength and durability 
with the fortifications.—The domestic 
architecture of the Maltese cannot be 
eonsidered as regulated by the established 
rules of good taste; nevertheless, the 
picturesque effect is grand; and one 
meets, occasionally, with vistas. that 
seem more like the conceptions of a 
painter than the limited realities of an 
inhabited town.” 

A singular literary curiosity, at this 
place, attracted our Author’s notice. 


“ It was a narrative of the exploits of 
the Emperor Napoleon, printed at Paris, 
in Arabie characters, for the purpose of 
showing, that he is a man sént by Hea- 
ven to alter the condition of the world. 
It was ordered, by the French govern- 
ment, to be distributed wherever the 
language in which it is written is sup- 
posed to be understood, If any prof 
were wanting, to show how thoroughly. 
and entirely the ruler of France unders 
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stands all the various means of accom- 
plishing his ends, this might be adduced 
as one. Jt is impossible not to regret 
the supine indifference with which our 
government affects to contemn such ar- 
tifices. In Malta, where thousands of 
Greeks and Turks are in the practice of 
constantly trading, we may be said to 
possess a fulcrum, on which we might 
construet engines sufficient to move the 
whole Mahomedan world; yet, so regard- 
less are we of this advantage, that the 
press of Malta is of no public utility. 
The French publish a Greek and Italian 
newspaper at Corfu; but neither in 
Zante nor in Malta, is there a periodical 
publication of any description what~- 
ever.” 

“The cathedral of St. John is cele- 
brated for the beauty of its pavement, 
which consists of the monuments of the 
Knights, executed in mosaic, each of 
which appears like one large plate of 
enamel painting. Several of the altar- 
pieces are valuable; but the riches of 
this church were sadly reduced by the 
French. When Buonaparté came to in- 
spect it, for the pious purpose of reform- 
ing the luxuries of its service, it was ob- 
served, that he kept his hat on, to the 
great scandal of the priests. The por- 
trait of the grand master, Pinto, in 
mosaic, is a great curiority. It is not, 
at first sight, distinguishable from paint- 
ing.” 

The following observations on “ the 
Privilege of Sanctuary” ave rational 
and decisive. 


“We have had possession of Malta 
upwards of ten years ; and yet the publick 
éo not know whether it is to remain per- 
manently ours, or to be resigned again, 
nominally to the knights, but virtually 
to the French. This uncertainty, and 
that defect of our foreign policy, m not 
having any definite plan for embrasing 
into our empire such acquisitions as the 
events of war enableus to make, operate 
greatly to the disadvantage of this in- 
valuable possession. An apprehension 
is felt, both by the natives and the Bri- 
tish, that our statesmen wil! surrender 
Malta—one of the most important com- 
mercial and military stations that we 
ever obtained. The administration of 
justice is affected by this uncertainty 
and apprebension; and the gteatebt 
abuses are tolerated, merely because the 
existing government is only regarded as 
provisional during the war. It is still 
doubtful whether a British subject, in 
this part of the British dominions, may 
claim his birth-right —a trial by jury. 
it is indisputable, as far as precedent 
goes, that neither his person nor hie 
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property, enjoy, bere, that natural pro- 
tection which it is the duty of all govern- 
ments to afford, and which, elsewhere, 
the British subject has a right to de- 
mand; and, if refused, may prosecute 
the magistrate for the consequenees of 
the refusal.— Some time before my ar- 
rival at Malta, in 1809, as an English 
soldier happened to be walking along 
the street, a pig, belonging to a Maltese 
butcher, ran against him. The lad, irri- 
tated by having his uniform soiled, gave 
the animal a kick, Almost instantly 
the owner mortally stabbed him with a 
knife, and fled to the cathedral. Owing 
to some diffidence in the governor, out 
of respect to the popular prejudices, if 
such gentle terins can be applied to the 
transaction, the murderer was allowed 
to remain in the sanctuary; and the 
bishop was only solicited to deliver him 
up to justice. This injudicious mildness 
was equivocally answered. The governor 
grew more firm, and demanded the cul- 
prit. The clergy perceived that the 
sanctuary might, in the end, be forced ; 
and they facilitated the escape of the 
murderer.—It will not be surprizing, if, 
out of this felonious affair, circumstances 
arise to exalt the horns of the priest- 
hood. Inferior delinquents may take 
sanctuary with impunity; and, should 
it become necessary to violate the privi- 
lege of sanctuary, the disregard of antient 
Jaw and precedent may be plausibly 
complained of. In a case of such atro- 
cious murder, as that which | have re- 
lated, the governor would have been sup- 
ported by the sympathy of the people; 
and, before the priests could bave been 
able to poison their feelings, he might 
have dragred the butcher even from the 
very arms of the bishop. One act of 
well-timed decision is worth a million of 
expedients. Such procedure, as the go- 
vernor ought to have adopted, would 
have abrogated in Malta the ecclesiasti- 
cal power of harbouring criminals.—It 
has been urged, in excuse for the inde- 
eision of the general, that the privilege 
of sanctuary formed a part of those 
antient legal customs which we had en- 
gaged to respect. But an engagement 
to cennive at the protection and escape 
of delinquents could never be obligatory, 
because it is contrary to the law of nature 
and nations. The man who subscribes 
to such a principle, becomes himself a 
criminal. There is, however, a better 
reason for the abolition of sanctuary in 
Malta than reason itself. I mean to the 
priests. Henry Vil. of England pro- 
cured a bull from Rome to put an end 
toe it in his dominions. Although his 
successors have renounced the supre- 


macy of the Pope, the Papists must ad- 
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mit that the Kings of England have in- 
herited all the uncancelled privileges 
enjoyed by their ancestors; and there- 
fore, as the successors of Henry, they 
have a regular ecclesiastical right to 
abolish the privilege of sanctuary, where- 
ever their jurisdiction extends. From 
the moment that the island fell under 
the Exglish crown, the priestly privilege 
of defrauding justice legally ceased to 
exist. 

« Malta was first known-to have been 
ruled by an African of the name of Bat- 
tus, who was an enemy of Queen Dido, 
and subdued by the Carthaginians. From 
them it fell into the hands of the Romans ; 
and the Saracens severed it from their 
empire. Roger the Norman, King of 
Sicily, having, in his turn, expelled them, 
it remained attached to the Sicilian mo- 
narchy till the Emperor Charles V. gave 
it to the Knights of St. Jobn, after their 
expulsion from Rhodes. The French, 
under Buonaparté, surreptitiously ob- 
tained the possession, during the last 
war, but were, svon after, compelled to 
surrender it to the British,” 


This leads to an article on “ Trade,” 
well worthy the attention of the 
Statesman, the Politician, aud the 
Merchant, 


“The effects of that ruinous infirmity 
in our foreign policy, which-has, hitherto, 
led us to make conquests in war, for the 
express purpose of afterwards resigning 
them, is very visible in the state of the 
trade of this island. In the course of 
my voyages and travels, | found that all 
the countries to which the British have 
still aecess, were supplied with colonial 
produce by the Americans. With Sicily 
and Turkey the Americans were in the 
practice of holding direct intercourse, 
although neither the Sicilian nor Otto- 
man governments are on any terms of 
correspondence with that of the United 
States. I found, also, that the coffee 
aud sugar, in the market of Malta, was 
brought there by Americans, direct from 
Cuba and St. Domingo. It seemed, that, 
without any diplomatic address, exerted 
in these parts, the citizens of the United - 
States enjoyed, within the Mediterra- 
nean, as great privileges, and as-ample 
protection, as the British, with all their 
fleets, armies, and plenipotentiaries.—In 
Sicily, notwithstanding the state of re- 
lation in which we stand with that king- 
dom, the Americans were just as much 
respected as we were. Ip Turkey the 
gn in all the privileges to which 
we could lay any claim; and, in Malta, 
our own island, they sbared, to the ut- 
most, every immunity which the British 
possessed. It will be difficult to dis- 
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cover, either in the conduct of the 
United States towards us, or in that re- 
gard which we owe to our own interests, 
a satisfactory reason for permitting them 
to enjoy such advantages — advantages 
enjoyed at the expence of our West 
Indian planters and merchants.” 


Gladly, if room permitted, should 
we insert the whole of this interesting 
article ; but a few more lines from it 
must sufiice. 


* We ought, as the masters of 
Malta, to consider, prespectively, the 
state of our relations with Turkey. It 
is searcely to be doubted, that, sooner or 
Jater, France, one way or another, will 
contrive to expel, from the Ottoman do- 
minions, the few ineonsiderable remnants 
that still exist, of our Levant factories. 
We should, therefore, take some deci- 
Sive way of fixing insular establishments 
in the Archipelago; establishments, 
which our navy enables us, effectually, to 
protect, and which, even in the event of 
another war with Turkey, might be ren- 
dered perfectly secure, if judiciously se- 
lected. It is only by extending the 
ramifications of our insular policy from 
Malta, that we shall be able to maintain 
our superiority in the Mediterranean.” 


Serico is the next Island visited 
by Mr. Galt. 


«* ] landed at the small maritime vil- 
lage of Aviemana; near which are seve- 
ral traces of the antient town of Scandia; 
and the ruins of a Grecian fortress are 
still visible. It was near this village 
that a vessel foundered, with a part of 
the Athenian marbles, the spoils of the 
Temple of Minerva. The cases, though 
many were of a great weight, and sunk 
to the depth of fourteen fathoms, were, 
afterwards, raised by sponge divers, and 
have since been transported to London, 
It is somewhat curious, that the vessel 
happened to bear the name of Mentor. 
The pillage of the Parthenon has been 
followed by a number of events, in the 
style of the miracles of the classics, al- 
most, indeed, sufficient to re-convert the 
Greeks to the dread and adoration of 
their antient deities.” 

“ Serigo is the Cythera of the antients, 
and was venerated by the Greeks as the 
birth-place of Venus. Her temple here 
was the oldest of all the temples raised 
to her in Greece, and she was annually 
worshipped on the sea-shore, by the 
young damsels, with the same immodest 
exposures as in Cyprus.—The Asiatics, 
from time immemorial, have regarded 
the orbs of the sky as objects of adora- 
tion. It has been supposed, that, in 
Pheenicia, the planet which bears the 
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name of Venus, was originally worshiped 
under that of Astarte; and, in conse- 
quence of the fables evidently wrought 
into the simple astrological superstition 
on which this worship was founded, it 
has also been supposed, that there was 
a Queen of Phoenicia who bore, likewise, 
the name of Astarte ; and that many of 
the human actjons ascribed to the god- 
dess were, really, those of the Queen.— 
The Grecian fable of Venns rising from 
the sea, on the shores of Cythera, is 
capable ef a satisfactory explanation, 
The Pheenjcians, when they peopled the 
island, no doubt, brought with them the 
adoration of so favourite a goddess. The 
fiction of her hirth, may, therefore, have 
only reference to the importation of her 
worship.—The adoration of the celestial 
bodies originated, undoubtedly, in the 
influences which the antient astrologers 
ascribed to them. The Greeks, who 
were the greatest fabulists, may be con- 
sidered as the chief corrupters of the 
astrological religion. ‘Those crimes and 
deeds which form the histories of their 
deities, were, probably, perpetrated by 
human beings, who, like the Pheenician 
Queen, bore celestial names. In the 
polytheism of the Greeks, there is a pal- 
pable mixture of religious allegory and 
secular fact.—An island so thinly peopled 
as Serigo, cannot produce, often, emi- 
nent men. The lyric poet Philosenes, 
was born here. He visited the court of 
Syracuse in the time of Dionysius, who, 
being also a constructor of verses, showed 
some of his to Philosenes, and desired 
him to say what he thought of them. 
The critic told the tyrant, truly, that 
they were very bad. Dionysius, having 
been assured by his sycophants that he 
was a most incomparable bard, was ex- 
ceedingly enraged at the impudence of 
Philosenes, and threw him into prison. 
He made, soon after, ‘ an excellent new 
song,’ and sent for the poet to hear it. 
* Now, Philosenes,’ said he, ‘ what da 
you say to that: is it nota fine thing ?’ 
‘Send me back to prison,’ said Philo- 
senes.” 

On quitting Serigo, 

“We took leave of our hospitable 
friends in the castle, and of the consul, 
from whom we did not part with dry 
cheeks, In the pathetic moment of 
separation, he applied ‘his mouth to 
them, and, without weeping, we found 
it necessary to wipe them. We then 
descended to the port, where a boat was 
waiting, to carry usto Marathonesi. In 
order to protect us from the pirates on 
the sea, and to procure us a favourable 
reception from the robbers on the land, 
an arrangement had been made, with a 
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Mainot chieftain, who happened to be 
in Serigo, by which it was agreed, that 
we should call at the village where he 
then was, and take him with us; assured 
that, with him on board, there would be 
nothing to fear, When we arrived on 
that part of the coast, near to where the 
village is situated, we sent a man to in- 
form this chieftain; but, after waiting 
upwards of six hours, we grew impatient, 
and sailed without him, A tedious and 
uninteresting passage of forty hours, 
brought us into the port of Marathonesi. 
But, before narrating our adventures, I 
ought to give some account of the peo- 
ple among whom we were about to 
trust ourselves. 

«© Maina is a part of the antient Lace- 
demonian territory, and it still merits 
the name *. The inbabitants were never, 
actually, subdued, not even by the Ro- 
mans. It is said, indeed, that Augustus 
had delivered the maritime towns of the 
Peloponnesus from the dominion of 
Sparta; but the inhabitants of this dis- 
trict were always known by the honour- 
able title of the free Laconians, In the 
time of the imperial geographer, Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, they had ac- 
quired the name of Mainots, which they 
still retain. Safe in the fastnesses of 
their mountains, they have maintained 
their independence; but with a various 
and troubled fortune. They make war, 
continually, with each other, chief 
against chief; but, whenever the Turks 
threaten them with subjugation, they 
firmly unite. Considering themselves, 
in some sort, as a nation allied to none, 
and their alliance by none sought, they 
commit those crimes, which, done with 
small and individual injury, provoke 
detestation ; but, with great and general 
calamity, call forth the applause and 
gratitude of kingdoms. The Mainots 
are considered as robbers, because they 
are not able to destroy states and deso- 
late empires; and pirates, because their 
cruisers are only boats.” 

“It was near sunset when we entered 
the harbour of Marathonesi, formed by 
Nature, in the bay, by a small rocky 
island, on which there is a little chapel 
and a few trees. The town is placed at 
the bottom of asteep hill. A church, 
with a respectable steeple, stands on the 
side next the sea. At the foot of the 
hill, but overlooking the town, there is 
a tall square tower, rounded at the 
corners of the battlements. A few trees 
are intermingled. with the houses. — 
When we reached the shore, an old man, 
accompanied by a soldier, inquired what 





* “ Lacedemonia signifies the country 
of the devils.” 
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we were, and our business in Maina. 
Having zeceived his answer, he desired 
us to remain in the boat while he in- 
formed the commandant of the town, 
and went away. In a short time he re- 
turned with several guards, who con- 
ducted us to the castle. We were led 
first into a kind of hall, where about a 
dozen warriors, with several women and 
children, were idling away the time. 
From the hall they conducted us up a 
rude staircase into an apartment fe 
dirty, but scarcely better furnished. 
Here we were introduced to a chieftain 
who was sitting with several others, evi- 
dently officers. The commandant was 
not in the town; but the chieftain acted 
for him; and, being satisfied of the in- 
nocency of the motives that had induced 
us to land on their unfrequented coast, 
he assured us that we were in perfect 
safety during our abode in the country.’ 

“ When we had taken sqme refresh- 
ment, we went out to walk. Several 
boys tollowed us, and pointed out an in- 
scription, on a rock, in very antient 
Greek characters,~ The doctor of the 
town, a talkative native of Corfu, fell in 
with us as we were returning home, and 
told us, that he had not heard of any one 
that could read ‘the inscription. We 
also met the commandant, attended by 
half a dozen guards. He was hand- 
sumely dressed in the style of the coun- 
try; and his personal appearance and 
manners struck us as transcendantly 
elegant. My imagination, which, from 
the scene in the castle, had become full 
of the blue and white melancholy of 
Ossian, was surprized with sv distinct a 
vision of Osear. He came up to us very 
courteously; and, taking off the little 
red cap which covered his hair, and 
which he wore somewhat doffed, invited 
us to gv with him to a shop-door, where 
he treated us with a dram. There are 
but two other shops in the town, the 
whole population, probably, nat exceed- 
ing five hundred souls, Notwithstand- 
ing the homeliness of the entertainmeny 
there was so much dignity about him- 
self, and so much reverence in the treat- 
ment that he received from all around 
him, that we irresistibly felt ourselves 
highly-honoured guests., After a- few 
slight inquiries, for he did not appear to 
be a man of many words, he repeated 
the assurances of security, and seemed 
rather hurt when we asked if he would 
furnish us with guards to Mistra. He 
requested the doctor, who acted as imter- 
preter on the occasion, to say, that the 
Mainots never molest travellers; adding 
that, even if we had killed the governor 
of Serigo, no Mainot would dare to give 
us up. While we were sitting at the 
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shop-door, a crowd gathered round. He 
waved his hand for them to keep off, and 
they instantly retired. He then invited 
us to take a walk; and, ordering his 
ards to remain where they were, he 
took with him a tall, awkward, humour- 
ous looking fellow, who, the doctor in- 
formed us, was a chieftain, that had a 
castle in the interior, from which he had 
lately been driven by a party of his ene- 
mies. The young commandant walked 
on in silence before us, till we reached 
the middle of a field, at some distance 
from the town. It was a retired place. 
He suddenly halted. Our fancies, in the 
mean time, were coming thickly. We 
looked at each other, The sun was 
down, and the twilight was obscure. But 
he only inquired if we had any news.” 


The next morning our Traveller 
embarked for Bathi, about eight 
miles distant, by water, from Mara- 
thonesi. 


“ Bathi stands on the brow of a small 
promontory, which is mantled with 
shaggy underwood. The appearance of 
the castle is similar to that of many of 
our lesser old baronia] mansions. 1 have 
been always partial to descriptions of 
feudal manners; and the interior eco- 
nomy of this fortified abode, instead of 
surprising me by its novelty, seemed 
more like a place with which I was al- 
ready familiar, than only the resem- 
blance of an idea which had been derived 
from reading. —We were met on the 
brow of the hjll by a scout, who had been 
sent to inquire what we were, and con- 
ducted by him into the castle. In the 
gateway, a number of retainers were 
slumbering away the tedium of unoccu- 
pied time. The court was dirty with 
rubbish, offal, and excrements. Hogs 
were confined in a corner; but the poul- 
try aud ducks enjoyed the range of its 
whole extent. We ascended into the 
keep by a zigzag stair on the outside, 
evidently so contrived as to be defended. 
The landing-place was moveable, and 
served for a drawbridge. The door, 
narrow, opened into a hall, where a 
number of long-haired soldiers were 
sitting. ‘They rose, as we entered, in 
order to make way fer us to ascend the 
stairs which led to the apartment of the 
prince. The walls of the presence-cham- 
ber were hung with bundles of arms, 
clokes, and petticoats. A bed yccupied 
the farthest corner, under which I per- 
ceived a large, antique, carved coffer; 
but my eye searched in vain for a more 
common utensil. Along the sides of the 
room were benches, covered with cu- 
shions; and, ona shelf, J saw several 
inverted coffeg-cups, two or three bottles, 


and other articles of the cupboard. An- 
tonbey, a strong hale carle, was sitting 
near the bed when we entered, and be- 
side him an old priest. I think he ap- 
peared to be abeut sixty. The first 
glance of him, with what had been pass- 
ing in my mind before, suggested the 
figure of Hardyknute. Opposite sat his 
lady, with large rings on her fingers, but 
otherwise slovenly dressed. On her one 
side was a warlike relation, with a snwff- 
box in his hand; and, on the other, she 
had also her ghostly comforter. She was 
younger than the prince, and still pos- 
sessed the remains of beauty. They all 
rose up as we entered; and the old 
chieftain received us with a kind of 
honest gladness that military frank- 
ness, which gains at ence the esteem of 
strangers. He expressed himself highly 
gratified by a visit from British subjects, 
having only once before enjoyed that 
pleasure. Like the governor of Mara- 
thonesi, he told us how much all the in- 
habitants desired the arrival of a Chris- 
tian power. By the vicinity of Idra, they 
have learnt the benefits of commerce, 
and have acquired such a knowledge of 
the world, as to desire the termination 
of their predatory practices. Antonbey 
himself was, in his youth, a courageous 
and famous pirate. He told us that he 
had visited Venice, Trieste, and Ancona. 
When we had conversed with him seme 
time, he took us to see a statue which 
he had lately found. He said it was 
generally considered to be the effigy of 
Lycurgus ; but I think it is a Neptune. 
The worship of that deity, and of Venus, 
continued in this country five hundred 
years after they were proscribed in the 
Roman world. He told us, also, that, if 
it would be acceptable, he would send it 
to London, to the King; and was not a 
little diverted, when we assured him 
that Neptune was one of his Majesty’s 
favourite gods. —On returning to his 
room, we found the curtains of the bed 
down, and perceived, through them, the 
princess asleep.—A small repast, of 
broiled meat and cheese, fried with eggs, 
was prepared for us; in addition to 
which, we bad an excellent melon and a 
draught of wine, which was recommend- 
ed to us under the name of Spartan; 
certainly, it had ao other quality to 
tempt us to drink it. But such, proba- 
bly, was the fare of Paris at the court of 
Menelaus. With a feast so classical, 
who could not be pleased ?” 


A “ French Project,” of no small 
national > ee coms is next very 
ingeniously developed. 

‘In the year 1797, the French go- 


vernment sent twe Greeks on a private 
mission 
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mission to these parts. The narrative 
of their voyage contains a great deal of 
information relative to the islands which 
the British have since obtained in the 
Adriatic, and to the country of Maina. 
On this oceasion Buonaparté, who was 
then in Italy, wrote a letter to the 
Mainot governor, of which I have given 
a copy in the Appendix.—The alterations 
in the French nation, since 1797, have 
materially diminished the esteem which 
its pretensions in the outset of the revo- 
Jution had raised among the sanguine 
and theoretical; but its solid accessions 
of power have rendered its influence, to 
the full, as dangerous and commanding 
as ever. Buenaparté has, not long since, 
with that masterly decision which has 
often almost anticipated the necessity 
of other measures, declared that the 
Jonian islands, the very islands in our 
sion, are inseparable parts of the 
French empire, By this politic impu- 
dence, be has revived, in them, the cou- 
rage of the partizans of France, and dis- 
mayed tie confidence of our friends, 
who now look forward to become sub- 
jects of Napoleon, and necessarily, in 
consequence, regard our possession. of 
the islands, only as the temporary occu- 
pancy of military posts during the war. 
<—Mueh of the paralysis of our foreign 
policy is owing to the defective sources 
of our information. Government relies, 
for its knowledge of the countries re- 
duced by our arms, chiefly ou the reports 
of public officers; persons, of all others, 
the least capable, from the peculiarities 
ef their situations, to furnish that kind 
of information which is requisite to guide 
a government. Officers are only visited 
by those who give them interested re- 
presentations ; and they are themselves, 
commonly, not inclined to treat with 
much suavity others of a different de- 
scription, more especially such as they 
are taught to believe averse to their 
schemes. There is a difficulty in the 
execution of erroneous measures, which, 
not unfrequently, attracts attention, and, 
sometimes, extorts amendment: hence, 
mistakes, arising from the want of pre- 
vious knowledge in ruling new acquisi- 
tions, are rectified by experience: but 
in the outset of expeditions the conse- 
quences are different. The want of local 
details, as much as deficiency of judg- 
ment in the planning, hes sullied our 
history with many unsuccessful erter- 
prizes. The French act otherwise. The 
mission of the Greeks was expressly for 
the purpose of citaining preliminary 
knowledge ; and, at this moment, there 
are other similar French agents abroad, 
of whom I may have occasion to speak 
elsewhere.” 
Gen. Mag. March, 1832. 
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A good view of the Castle of Bathi 
accompanies this Section of the Work. 


30. A new System of Arithmetic; ine 
cluding Specimens of a Method by which 
most Arithmetical Operations may be 
performed without a Knowledge of the 
Rules of Three ; and foltowed by Strice 
tures om the Nature of the Elemen- 
tary Instruction contained in English 
Treatises on that Seienee. By Tho 
mas Clark. 8vo. pp. 432. Budd. 

IN a copious Preface, assigning his 
reasons for the. present publication, 

Mr. Clark says, 


* In presenting this work to the pub- 
lick, I hasten to disclaim all pretensions 
to originality, as to the far greater part 
of the rules, examples, and reasonings, 
These bave been compiled, and trans- 
lated, chiefly, from the arithmetical 
works of Messrs. Reynaud, Theveneau, 
and Bezout. To these works may be 
added the Ecoles Normales, and Gordon's 
Arithmetic (the, latter publisbed about 
fifty years ago); from which, however, 
ouly a few passages and examples have 
been extracted.—This avowal may, per- 
haps, induce my readers to search in the 
title-page, for the word translator, or 
eompiler; and to exclaim, when their 
search proves fruitless, that a title has 
been assumed higher than is merited.— 
For a justification of myself, I might, 
perhaps, be allowed to allege the prac- 
tice of some of my predecessors in thts 
walk of seience, who, by varying a few 
examples taken from other authors, seem 
to have thought that they were produc- 
ing a new work—I might, perhaps, for 
a farther justifieation, be allowed te al- 
Jege many importaut alterations made in 
the rules and reasonings that have been 
selected. These alterations, alone, would 
serve me as an excuse. But [shall not 
insist on this point. My chief object 
ought to be, to prove to my readers, that 
I have not presented them a work un- 
worthy of their approbation; and this - 
object, I hope I shall attain.” 


After stating what he has done, and 
what his predecessors have lefi une 
dove, Mr. Clark proceeds» — ° 


“ That the objettiuns I have presumed 
to make against what may be called the 
English method of instruction in arith 
metie, may be rendered sufficiently cir- 
cumstantial, I must enter into a parti« 
cular examination of some of its defects, 
—Of these, } shall enumérate the fol. 
lowing :—I1. There ts not, in the English 
language, a work, of any repute what- 
ever, employed in school-education, in 
which the four fundamental rules of 

arithmeti¢, 
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arithmetic, and, principally, the rules of 
substruction, multiplication, and division, 
are clearly, and comprehensively, laid 
down. — 2. Not one, in which the rules 
laid down, are accompanied by examples 
so detailed as to remove the difficulties 
which these rules must present to begin- 
ners.— 3. None, in which the rules and 
examples for abstract and concrete num- 
bers, are kept dirtinct from each other. 
They are always jumbled under heads 
common to both; though perspicuity 
requires that they should be kept sepa- 
rate. —4. There is not a work of this de- 
scription in which ordinary (or vulgar) 
and decimal fractions are properly ar- 
ranged. They are always made to fol- 
Jow complex (or compound) nuuibers ; 
though a knowledge of the former may 
assist in operating on the latter, whereas 
a knowledge of the latter cannot, in any 
respect, assist in operating on the for- 
mer. — 5. There is not, again, a work of 
the preceding description in which the 
rationale of arithmetical operations seems 
of sufficient importance to the instructor 
to induce him to incorporate it with the 
work. The usual method is, to insert it, 
as if it were something incidental, either 
in small print in the body of the work, 
or in a note at the bottom of the page. 
By this means, the reasons of the prac- 
tice, which are of infinite importance to 
learners, are made to appear to them, 
either as something insignificant, or as 
something foreign tothe work.—6. There 


is not in the English language a work, of 


any repute whatever, employed in school- 
education, in which the principles and 
Alzebraical signs used in arithmetic are 
given, and explained, at the time when 
the subject requires their introduction. 
They are always inserted at the begin- 
ning of the work; consequently, at a 
time when the learner is ignorant of 
their nature and use; and when they 
must have a tendency to operate merely 
as bugbears to deter him from his future 
studies.” 

He concludes with three questions: 


1. **One nation being possessed of the 
advantage of better elementary instruc- 
tion in the mathematicks, than another; 
whether any, and what degree of supe~- 
riority that nation may be supposed to 
derive frem it, ceteris peribus, in the mi- 
Jitary art? 

2. * Allowing to any one nation, when 
compared with another, such advantage ; 
and, allowing to it farther, a general 
superiority in elementary instruction in 
the other sciences—would not these ad- 
vantages, alone, ceteris paribus, account 
for success in the cabinet as well as in 


the field? 





3. “If it is barely possible that such 
superiority, arising from such supposed 
cause, may attach to a rival nation; and 
that, in some instances, it may not be 
counteracted by other advantages on our 
side—is it not incumbent on every well- 
wisher of himself, and his country, to 
direct his attention to our present state 
of elementary instruction ?” 

An ample Table of Contents fills 
16 pages; and we recommend the 
examination of them to our Readers. 


31. Thom’s History of Aberdeen; 
(concluded from page 157.) 

WE resume our account of the la- 
bours of Mr. ‘Thom, by his memoir of 
Mr. Jameson, appropriately called 
“the Apelles of Scotland,” the pupil 
of Rubens, and fellow student with 
Vandyck, at Antwerp, under that 
great master, 

*“ George Jameson was the son of An- 
drew Jameson, and was born in Aberdeen 
in 1586. At what age he went abroad, 
er how long he continued there, is not 
known. After his return, he applied 
with indefatigable industry to portrait 
in oil, though he sometimes practised in 
miniature, and also in history and land- 
scape. His largest portraits were gene- 
rally somewhat less than life—His ex- 
cellence is said to consist in delicacy and 
softness, with a clear and beautiful co- 
leuring—When King Charles visited 
Scotland in 1633, the magistrates of 
Edinburgh, knowing his majesty’s taste, 
employed Jameson to make drawings of 
the Scotish Monarelhs; with which the 
King was so much pleased, that, in- 
quiring for the painter, he sat to him, 
and rewarded him with a diamond ring 
from bis own finger. It is observable, 
that Jameson always drew himself with 
his hat on, either in imitation of his-mas- 
ter Rubens, or in having been indulged 
in that liberty by the king when he sat 
to him.—About the year 1620, Jameson 
returned to his native city, where he set- 
tled in the line of his profession. Here 
he married a lady of the name of Jsabelia 
Toash, by whom he had several sons and 
daughters. All his sons, it appears, died 
in early life. His only daughter, whose 
numerous descendants are now living, 
was Mary, whp was thrice married ; first, 
to Mir. Burnett, of Elrick, in the county 
of Aberdeen; afterwards, to James Gre- 
gory, the celebrated mathematician ; and 
subsequently, to Mr. George Eddie, one 
of the magistrates of Aberdeen. By all 
these gentlemen she had children. Many 
of the descencants of the two first have 
numerous families in this county —Mary 
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seems to have inherited a portion of her 
father’s genius. Several specimens of 
her needle-work remain, particularly 
Jephtha’s rash vow: Susannah and the 
elders, &c. probably from a design of her 
father’s; and in different copartments, 
which adorn the East end of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, in this city, above the magis- 
trates’ gallery. 

* Though most of the considerable fa- 
milies in Scotland are possessed of works 
by this master, the greatest collection 
of them is at Taymouth, the seat of the 
Earl of Breadalbane:—Sir John Camp- 
bell, of Glenorchy, his lordship’s anees- 
tor, having been the chief and earliest 
patron of Jameson, who had attended 
that gentleman in his travels. In differ- 
ent gentlemen’s bouses in the county of 
Aberdeen, there are portraits painted by 
Jameson, as well as in the halls of Maris- 
chal and King’s College: but the Sibyte, 
said to be painted from Beauties of Old 
Aberdeen, do not justify the opinion that 
they were the productions of his pencil ; 
although the Four Evangelists, which 
are also in the hall of King’s College, 
bear strong marks of the manner of this 
excellent artist.—~He died possessed of 
an easy fortune, which he left to his 
three daughters, two of whom were ho- 
nourably married.—Mr. Thomson, of 
Portlethen, a descendant of Mary, above 
mentioned, had an original picture of her 
father, by himself. Mr. Thomson was 
grand-uncle to Mr. Carnegie, town-clerk 
of this city, in whose possession this pic- 
ture now is.—Mr. Pennant, in his Tour 
through Scotland, 1772, says (but we 
know not on what authority), that Ja- 
meson having finished a whole length of 
Charles I. he expected the magistrates 
of Aberdeen would purchase it for their 
hall; but, they offering him too inconsi- 
derable a price, he sold it to a gentleman 
in the North of England.—Jameson had 
many scholars, particularly Michael 
Wright, a portrait-painter of considera~ 
ble merit, and mentioned by Lord Orford 
as having gone from Scotland to London, 
where he was much employed by the no- 
bility and gentry—Though Jameson 
was little known in England, and, what 
is still more extraordinary, is not men- 
tioned either in Pilkington’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of the Painters, or in the 
last edition of that work published by 
Fuseli— his character, as well as his 
works, were greatly esteemed in his own 
country. Arthur Johnston, the poet, 
addressed to him an elegant Latin epi- 
gram on the picture of the Marchioness 
of Huntly, which may be seen in the 
works of that author, printed at Middle- 
burgh in 1642. The picture itself is in 
the cellection of the Duke of Gordon; 
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and in the hall of the Marischal College 
is the portrait of Arthur Johnston, also 
by Jameson. He died in Edinburgh 
in 1644, and was interred in the church- 
yard of the Greyfriars, but without any 
monument.—Mr. John Alexander, the 
grand-nephew of Mr. Jameson, seems to 
have been the only one of his descen- 
dants who possessed his genius for paint- 
ing. He practised as a portrait-painter 
till a considerable time after the year 
1730. Many of his paintings also are 
highly esteemed.—By his will, written 
with his own hand in July 1641, and 
breathing a spirit of much piety and be- 
nevolence, he provides kindly for his 
wife and children, and leaves many lega- 
cies to his relations and friends, particu- 
larly Lord Rothes, the king’s picture, a 
full length; and Mary with Martha in 
one piece. To William Murray he gives 
the medals in his coffer; makes a hand- 
some provision for his natural daughter; 
and bestows liberally on the poor.” 

A Catalogue of Mr. Jameson's prin- 
cipal works is annexed to this chapter. 


*“* Mr. Francis Peacock was, for the 
space of sixty years, the much respected 
teacher of dancing in Aberdeen. He had 
always a strong predilection for drawing, 
but never took a pencil in his hand to 
attempt any thing in colour, till he was 
about 40 years of age. He received his 
instructions in London, and particularly 
from Francis Cotes, who was esteemed a 
good artist, and died about the year 
1770. Mr. Peacock copied with great 
delicacy and truth, and thereby greatly 
promoted his improvement in taking 
likenesses in miniature, which he paint- 
ed at moderate prices. To a genius for 
musick and painting, he united the un- 
affected manners of a gentleman, No 
man possessed a more nice sense of 
honour,—He assisted in the first forma- 
tion of the weekly subscription concerts, 
and with great ability joined the band in 
the orchestra, both on the violin and 
violoncello. Late in life he published 
a treatise on dancing, well written, and 
as well received by the publick and the 
teachers of that part of genteel educa- 
tion.— Mr. Peacock died at the advanced 
age of eighty odds*, leaving, ultimately, 
the residue of his fortune tu purposes of 
public charity.” 

** Mr. James Wales was a native of 
Banffshire, but settled in Aberdeen about 
thirty years since. He had been in a 
great manner self-taught, prompted by 
the ardour of genius to the practice of 
the art.—He was much patronized in 
Aberdeen by Mr. Francis Peacock, whose 
love of the art led him to encourage that 





* A genuine Scotticism, Epit. 
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in others, to which he felt in himself a 
constant stimulus. Mr. Wales’s portrait 
of Mr. Peacock, being a strong likeness, 
and well painted, procured him a con- 
siderable share of business, chiefly in 
portraits of a small size, which he paint- 
ed in oval on tin plate, so low as half a 
inea and a guinea each, This afforded 
im but little advatitage, and, of course, 
from such trivial resources, incumbered 
with small debts which he had not always 
the means of discharging, he left Aber- 
deen, and went to London, where he 


‘greatly improved, having a great portion 


of ready conception and aptitude, in 
availing himself of whatever he saw su- 
perior in the works of others, rendering 
it peculiarly his own, without the appa- 
rent labour of a mannerist, At London, 
he painted landscapes in the manner of 
Poussin, with fine effect, and attained 
great eminence in portrait—He was, 
however, still left in circumstances con- 
siderably incumbered; and was encou- 
raged to try for better fortune, and pa- 
tronage arising from professional merit, 
in India. This he probably would have 
obtained, had he lived; for his improve- 
ment was rapid: what he painted there 
was much approved of by the best judges 
of the art in that country. He died (in 
what part of India we know not) about 
ten years since.” 

* In an article connected with the 
Arts, we should not be able to offer any 
reasonable apology to the publick, if we 
omitted the name of Mr. Byres, of Ton- 
ley, a native of Aberdeenshire, who, after 
about 40 years residence in Rome, retired 
to live on his estate in this county. In 
very early life, Mr. Byres studied at 
Rome. His classical taste and profound 
knowledge of whatever related to archi- 
tecture, statuary, or painting, establish- 
ed his fame as a connoisseur, to whose 
judgment all the British resorting to 
Rome, as well as the learned and curious 
of other nations, were invariably in the 
habit of making constant appeal. As 
the intimate friend of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, the famous Portland vase, and ia- 
deed the finest specimens of the art, 
sent by that intelligent gentleman into 
this country, came originally through 
the hands of Mr. Byres. In forming an 
opinion of the productions of the old 
masters, and appreciating their just 
value and distinctive excellence, the 
judgment of Mr. Byres, since. his return 
to Britain, has been often resorted to, 
and his decisions acquiesced in with 
well-founded confidence. Of specimens 
in the arts in his own possession, we are 
ignorant; but whatever he has, must be 
setect ;-—and, to a remarkable suavity of 
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manners, he unites al] the amiable quali- 
ties of a benevolent and worthy man.” 
Mr. John Moir, a living artist, and 
nephew to Mr. Byres, is duly noticed; 
as are Messrs. Archibald, Alexander, 
and Andrew Robertson, all natives of 
Aberdeen, apd the sous of Mr. Williata 
Robertson of Marischal street. 


32. The Teacher's Arithmetic; containing 
a Set of Sums in Numeration and Sim- 
ple Addition, for Classes, on the Rev, 
Dr. Beil’s System. Part the First. 
By George Reynolds, Master of’ the 
Lambeth Boys’ Parochial School ; and 
Writing Master to the Female Asylum, 
Lambeth, Rivingtons. 19mo, pp. 22, 
IT is sufficient to mention this 

small but useful work; which is 

‘** submitted to Teachers generally, 

but to those in particular who have 

adopted the new system, because the 
rules are principally designed for 

Classes.” 

“To the ingenuity of the Rev. Dr. 
Bell, ‘ working by experiment,’ we are 
indebted fur one of the most useful dis- 
coveries ever made in the art of Educa- 
tion, ‘ and for which,’ as Dr. Colquhoun 
remarks, ‘ he deserves a statue to his 
memory.”—Upon the basis of this admi- 
rable system, the following tract has 
been composed, to convey, in the easiest 
method, the knowledge of the first four 
rules of Arithmetic. 

33. Evening Entertainmenis, or Deli- 
neations of the Manners and Customs 
of various Nations, interspersed with 
Geographical Notices, Historical and 
Biographical Anecdotes, and Descri 
tions in Natural History, designed for 
the Instruction and Amusement of 
Youth. By J.B. Depping. 2 vols. 8vo, 
pp. 583, Colbourn. 

AMONG the numerous Works now 
published to facilitate the studies and 
improvement of Youth, we have sel- 
dom met with one containing more 
entertainment and general informa- 
tion than Mr. Depping’s Eveving 
Entertainments, which consist of Dia- 
logues between Mr. Oakley and his 
Family; wherein the situation of dif- 
ferent countries is delineated, and 
their manners, customs, and way of 
living, agreeably degeribed; being 
well calculated to open the minds of 
young pore, and to inspire them 
with a laudable spirit of mquiry:— 
and the more experienced student 
may find some ble amusement 


in turning over these pages. 
SELECT 
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OF MAN'S LIFE. By Lord Bacon. 
THE world’s a bubble, and the life of man 
Less than a span ; 

In his conception, wretched from the womb, 

So to the tomb; 
Curstin the cradle, and brought up to years 
With cares and fears. 
Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 
But limns the water, or but writes in dust, 


Yet since with sorrow here we live opprest, 
What life is best? 

Courts are but only superficial schools 
To dandle fools ; 

The rural parts are turn'd into a den 
Of savage men, 

And where’s a city from ali vice so free, 

But may be term’d the worst of all the 

three. 


Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed, 
Or paios his head ; 
Those that live single take it for a curse, 
Or doe things worse. 
Some would have children, those that have 
them moan, 
Or wish them gone. 
What is it then to have, or have no wife, 
But single thraldom, or a double strife. 
Our own affections still at home to please, 
Is a disease ; 
To cross the sea to any foreign soil, 
Perils and toil. 
Wars with their noise affright us; when 
they cease, 
We're worse in peace. 
What then remains, but that we still 
should cry, 
Not to be born, or, being born, to dye. 


> 





ON STUDY. 

FREE from the dull impertinence of chat, 
And idle instances of this and tifat ; 
Free from the smart societies of wit, [ceit ; 
And coxcombs laughing at their own con- 
Free from the graver topicks of the gown, 
The lawyer’squibble,and the zealot’s frown; 
My Book I court, and from the silent page 
Imbibe the wisdom of the saint and sage. 
Pieas’d I review the first records of time, 
The most authentic, and the most sublime: 

With Heaven’s almighty fiat I begin, 
Aud view its image, yet untaught to sin, 
Next sin its dire contagion spreading wide, 
When by oue death succeeding ages died, 
The plan of Heaven with wonder | pursue, 
? Till the old work stands finish’d in the new; 
*Till life by One, succeeding ages gain, 
Aad Satan plots to curse the world in vain. 
With rev'rence clos’d, from sacred books 
I turn, [learn. 


And what the schools of Science taught, I 
I enter oft the rigid Samian school, 

In silence study, and submit to rule; 
Revolve each weighty matter in my breast, 
Aad lear, before I utter, to digest, 
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Review - day th’ improvements I have 
made, 
Nor care to speak, till able to persuade, 
Anon | seek in History different scenes, 
And active fancy mighty chiefs convenes. 
Here Cassar strikes me with triumphant 
Sway, [way. 
While swoln tumultuous Rubicon gives 
Here the Boyne reddens, deep with gore 
distain’d, [gain’d. 
Where Belgic William victory’s laurel 
1 muse reflective on the dread record, 
And try the justice of the victor’s sword, 
Now with new joy my Tully I review, 
Who utters all his eloquence anew. 
At once my judginent by his art is caught, 
His nervous style, his energy of thought : 
His pow’rful tongue still Casar’s wrath re- 
strains, igns. 
And still unrivall’d o’er each heart he 
Oft as [ please to Pindus I repair; 
Say, O ye Muses ! how transported there! 
Oid Homer, mouating on bis daring swan, 
Exalts my soul, and makes me more than 
man. [tries 
The Mantuan bard with greater caution 
To mount, and gains, by slow degrees, the 
skies. 
‘Arms and the man’ divinerthoughts infuse, 
And pious greatness sanctifies the Muse, 
At leisure now he calls us to the plain, 
To sport with shepherds, or with them com- 
ain. 
Now in’ page the various seasons rise ; 
Here swains and flocks are scorch’d by 
summer’s skies; 
Here winter casts its hurrors wide around, 
And stagnant streams in icy chains are 
bound. [epply, 
Thus let me still my mind’s whole strength 
And view the past with retrospective eye: 
Make all the labour of whole ages mine, 
Content, if bright, with borrow’d ray to 
shine, 





LIPS AND EYES. 


IX Celia’s face a question did arise, 
Which were more beautiful, her Lips 
or Eyes: {pointed darts, 
“ We (said the Eyes) send forth those 
Which pierce the hardest adamaptine 
hearts.’”’ - [blisses 
“ From us (replied the Lips) proceed those 
Which Lovers reap by kind words and 
sweet kisses.” {did pour, 
Then wept the Eyes, and from their springs 
Of liquid oriental pearls a shower ; 
Whereat the Lips mov’d with delight and 
pleasure, (treasure, 
Through a sweet smile unlockt their pearly 
And bade Love judge, whether did add 
more grace, 
Weeping or smiling pearls in Celia’s face. 
Carew. 
Wits 
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WITH TWO ROSES: 
THE ONE WHITE, THE OTHER RED. 
READ in these Roses, the sad story 
Of my hard fate, and your own glory: 
In the White you may discover 
The paleness of a fainting Lover ; 
In the Red the flames still feeding 
On my heart with fresh wounds bleeding. 
The White will tell you how I languish, 
And the Red express my anguish ; 
The White my innocence displaying, 
The Red my martyrdom betraying. 
The frowns that on your brow resided 
Have these Roses thus divided ; 
Then let your smiles but clear the weather, 
And they both shall grow together. 
Carew. 





TO CUPID. 
Previous to the Nuptials of a Maiden Lady. 


Say, Urchin, why from yonder breast, 
Ere thou hadst rul’d in ample sway, 
Thou fled’st in Youth’s gay holiday ? 

Wast thou not fondly there caress’d ? 

Or did it prove, poor naked Boy, 

To thee a void and frigid home ; 

Couldst thou not revel there in joy, 

And think of promis’d sweets to come? 


The Maid (though not supremely fair) 
Whose bosom gave thee shelter then, 
Bethought perchance thou’dst come 


again, 

If she deferr’d thy visit there :— 

And true! Once more thy form appears ; 
Now Time has reckon’d on his way 

A lapse of forty tardy, years, 

Thou dost again thy visit pay. 

So long it is since thou wert known 
Disporting in that virgin breast, 
‘That much I tremble for thy rest 

In such a mansion aged grown: 

Alas! I fear the old retreat, 

Which once thy genial form despis’d, 

Hath so retrench’d each early sweet, 
Twill scarce by thee be recogniz‘d. 


Thou know’st the gay, external shew, 
Serves.but to hide the deeper shade 
Which Time’s resistless hand hath 

made : 

Vainly she decks in varied hue; 

For Age, they say, Boy, frightens thee, 
And all thy raptures cease to burn 5 

If so—thou now must frighten’d be, 

And fly, ah, never to return !— 
STUDIOsUS. 





BETTY AMLETT. 
Aw Execiac Batitap, sy Joun Mayne. 
* The living may learn knowledge from the 
dead,” Op Epitaru, 
O : drop a tear for Betty Amlett, 
Led astray from Wisdom’s ways ! 
Ab! once the blithest in the hamlet— 
Now a seaffold ends her days! 


Behold her bending in contrition ! 
Mark her supplicating eye! 

In vain for life her sad petition 
Justice dooms, and death is nigh! 


Around a rueful look she glances 
On the friends of former years, 
While Pity, as her end advances, 
Trickles down their cheeks in tears ! 


Endearing scenes of long-lost pleasure, 
Rush upon her troubled mind ; 

Sweet Faith, and Truth’s unfading treasure, 
Left neglected far behind ! 

Abas’d, she thinks, in deep dejection, 
What she is, and might have Leen ; 

And, shudd’ring, starts with recollection 
At the dreadful gulph between ! 


Like some fair flow’r on Life’s wild common, 
By the gale at random blown, 

All that on earth adorns a woman, 
Innocence, was overthrown ! 


Then, driv’n by shame and indiscretion, 
Wand’ring outcast, and forlorn, 
Remote from home or habitation, 
Fed with berries from the thorn— 


Down yonder lane where rank weeds blos- 
som, 
Sad and sorrowful her plight, 
An infant clinging to her bosom 
First beheld the morning light ! 


Ye who at ease are happy mothers, 
All your cares and pains forgot, 

O! think, in pity think, on others, 
Want and wretchedness their lot ! 


For want she saw her infant languish, 
None to succour, none to save, 

And, frantic with despair and anguish, 
Plung’d it headlong in the ware ! 


Yet drop a tear for Betty Amlett ! 
Lo! at Mercy’s shrine she prays ' 
Ab! once the gentlest in the hamlet— 
Kind and true in better days ! 


But Time mispent in Youth’s sweet season, 
Folly learnt in Guilt’s abode, 

And Vice that shuns the light of Reason, 
Led her far away from Gop! 


Behold her now in deep contrition, 
For her crimes afraid to die ! 

And, Maidens, from her sad condition, 
Learn to fix your thoughts on high! 


Or humble or obscure your dwelling, 
Wisdom’s ways will lead to fame ; 

For Virtue, Pride and Pomp excelling, 
Decks with gems a spotless name ! 


But Woman, void of purée Devotion, 
Though she live in splendid halls, 
Puff'd with the pride of vain emotion, 

Like a fenceless city falls ! 


Now, overwhelm’d with guilt and sorrow, 
Betty’s Amlett’s course is run! 

Ah! ne’er to see another morrow, 
Nor behold the setting sun ! 


Tue 
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Tue Soriroquy oF a BacuEeLor, ON THE 
ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BirTH-Day. 
ET youthful Lovers fondly greet 
With song and dance their natal day, 

Let them in jovial circles meet, 

And laugh the ligt.tsome hours away ; 

But mine, alas! 
Must sadly pass, 

With no kind gratulations blest ; 
Mine but excites the silent tear, 
That now another lonely year 

Hath follow’d all the rest. 


And whither, whither are they flown ? 
What traces have they left behind ? 
What transperts can I call my own ? 
What social bosom can I find? 
I view the past, 
And stand aghast ; 
How much, alas! of life’s short span ! 
And Memory cries, as thus I gaze, 
* Where are the friends of former days, 
Thou solitary man !’ 


Some, blest of heav’n, and timely wise, 
Are link’d in Hymen’s silken bands ;— 
Have learnt Heav’n’s last, best gift to prize, 
And join’d with hers their willing haz 5: 
With fond embrace 
Each grief they chase, 
Whatever ill their steps betide ; 
And hand in hand they sweetly stray 
Thro’ life’s perplex’d and thorny way, 
With truest love their guide. 


Some seek their Country’s banner’d plain, 
And fearless dare the hostile fray ; 
And some, the growing love of gain 
Hath lur’d to foreign lands away ;— 
And some, indeed, 
Whose names I read 
Engrav’d on many a mossy stone, 
Were early number’d with the dead : 
Thus all, their diffrent ways have sped, 
And left me here, alone ! 
They say, that my unfeeling breast 
Ne’er felt love’s pleasing, anxious smart; 
Was ne’er with doubts and fears oppre=t, 
Nor sigh’d to win a woiman’s heart : 
And let them say 
Whate’er they may ; 
I heed not censure now, nor praise : 
T could not ask a simple maid 
To seek with me the lowly shade ;— 
I hop’d for brighter days. 


Yes, I have felt that hallow’d flame [sire ; 
Which barns with constant, chaste de- 
I too have cherish’d long a name 
That set my youthful breast on fire ; 
But Horr’s sweet siniles, 
And witching wiles, 
Beguil’d my heart of every pain; 
And I have slept in her soft bowers, 
Till now, of life’s last lingering hours 
How few, alas, remain ! 


Ah! now er fairy reign is past, 

For youth’s warn raptures now are o’er ; 
Those visions all, too bright to last, 

Of love and joy, can charm no more! 
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Some little toys, 
Some puny joys, 

To wear life’s listless.calm away ; 
Then near some old, neglected stone, 
Uawept, unnotic’d, and unknown, 

1 yield the worm its prey. 

Come then, whatever ills await, 

Tho’ age sits hoary on my brow, 

I care not for the frowns of fate ! 

And, Poverty! I scorn thee now: 

I shall not see, 
Obscur’d by thee, 

Fair, lovely woman’s charms decay !—~ 
Have I no tie to keep me here? 

Not one. Why then, without a tear, 

I yield the worm its prey. 





J. Jackson. 





On hearing that a Professor in the College 
of Mayynoors was converted to the Pro- 
testant Religion. 

GREEN valleys of Erin, by Providence 

blest, [rest > 

Ah! when shall thy sons in thy bosom find 

Ah! when shall thy tumults, thy factions, 

be o’er, [more ? 

And Discord and ‘Anarchy triumph no 

Ah! when shall Content and Religion’s 

blest smile {Isle— 

Their influence extend o’er the Emerald 

The Religion of Truth, no bewildering light, 

That flashes amidst Superstition’s dark 

night, [plan 

But where mind is unfetter’d, the heavenly 

Alone “ glory to God and good-will to 

man ?” [pel wiil shine, 

Yes, the Day-star shall rise, and the Gos- 

And its radiance shall spread with efful- 

gence divine ; [and peace, 

The wanderers from Heaven find pardon 

And discord, and tumult, and anarchy 

cease. A. H. July 1811. 











To G F » Ese. 
LAS! in vain 1 strike the Lyre ; 
It glows with no poetic fire, 

But notes of fear, and notes of woe, 
In melancholy descant flow : 
I fear lerne’s ruin’d state, 
I mourn when Brothers Brothers hate. 
As, blazing with portentous light, 
Yon Comet strikes my aching sight, 
And fearful Fancy dare not pause 
Upon the evils it may cause, 
*Till, lost in shades and depths profound, 
Beyond imagination’s bound, ‘ 
Th’ Almighty Ruler guides its course 
Far from the Sun’s refulgent source, 
And troubled Nature, freed from fear, 
Adoring owns her God is near: 
So may His sov’reign hand restrain 
Th’ eccentric course of sinful Man, 
And yet protect your Native Land 
From Gallia’s power, from Gallia’s hand ; 
Controu! that star’s malignant ray, 
Whose influence spreads such wide dismay, 
Whose baleful track o’er Europe throws 
Unheard-ot crimes, unheard-of woes. 
Oh! 
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Ob! may those crimes, those sorrows cease, 
The suff'ring nations yet have peace, 
Repentant bend, ahd kiss the rod, 
Confess th’ avenging hand of God, 
Implore his gracious aid to spare, 

And, still confiding in his care, 

In death, in danger, fear, and shame, 
Trust in his love, adore his Name. * 


*,* A. H. wished to see a drawing of 
Sovruwotp Church, (see p. 265 of our 
last.volume,) through the medium of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 





From the Author to his Wife on the Thir- 
ty-eighth Anniversary of their Wedding- 
day, with a new Gold Ring, the original 

edding-ring being worn out. 


REVOLVING seasons mark the lapse 
of years, 
Whilst ev'ry season in its turn appears, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, each with lively 
green, [scene, 
And fruits, or flow’rs, enrich the varied 
Now Winter reigns in icy fetters bound, 
And holds in frozen chains the sterile 
ground, 
So ’tis with us, the Spring of life is past, 
Aud Suwmer’s pleasing scenes ao longer 
last, [known, 
Autumn succeeds, by ripen’d wisdom 
Rich in experience, is by prudence shewn, 
Then comes our Winter with a jeyless train, 
And with it brings infirmities and pain. 
Thus Life decliues, nor will revolving years 
Renew ourvigour when the Spring appears; 
*Tis Nature's doom, then let us aut repine, 
Though mem’;y fail, and mental powers 
decline. [staid, 
As Life is short, and Time can not be 
Let the commands of Heav’n be now obey’d; 
Improve the passing minutes as they rise, 
Enjoy what’s giv’n, nor crave what Heav’n 
denies : 
Let us once more our marriage vows renew, 
Recall that period, and past time review. 
Say,does affection dwell within each breast? 
Does love in s}i our actions stand confess’d? 
Does aught of youthful love with us remain, 
And hold us captive still in silken chain ? 
Say, does it not from length of years de- 
crease, [cease ? 
And will it last till Time with us shall 
Years have revolv'd, yet bas my love for 
you 
Been like the shadow to the dial true, 
And will continue to the end of life ; 
For what’s so lovely as a prudewt Wife, 
Whose conduct has for eight and thirty 
years 
Been such as ev’ry prudent man reveres, 
This second Ring I now present to you, 
With due respect and with affection too, 
Proves my siucerity has aot grown old, 
And that affectioa stronger is than gold. 
Pleasure and pain, the common lot of all, 
Has mingled with our sweets the cup of gall ; 


Thankful for each, fer each have blessings 
been, 
Joy has lain hid in sorrow unforseen, 
And that which fur a time our peace de- 
stroys, 
May prove the parent of an hundred joys. 
Should Heav’n propitious smile on fu- 
ture years, [xious cares, 
And grant us health, free from life’s an- 
We yet may some few years in comfort live, 
To share those blessings Providence may 
give. {annoy, 
Ambitious thoughts shall ne’er our bliss 
Nor fears of poverty our peace destroy ; 
Let mediocrity through lite be ours, [flow’rs; 
We care not who may plack Ambition’s 
Careless of ali things that on life depend, 
With pleasure contemplate our latter end. 
Thus will tranquility surround onr cot, 
’Till Time’s keen scythe shall cut the Gor- 
dian knot, 
Remove us to the place by Heav’n decreed, 
Where Time sball end !~—Eternity succeed! 
Dec. 29. S. S. 





SONNET. 
ON silent pinions sweeping o’er the earth, 
Resistless Time unpitying glides away, 
And, circling quick, ouce move unfolds to 
birth 
The fateful period of my natal day.[borne, 
Fain would the Muse on wings of raptare 
Exulting triumph o’er her pensive tears, 
Aud hail with joyful shout yon gtimm’ring 
morn, 
As the blest harbinger of happier years ! 
But, ah! while Mem’ry diags my ling’ring 
sight (flow’rs, 
Back tothose scenes where bloom'd Elysian 
A mournful presage checks each gay de- 
light, [hours ;— 
Scowls on iny soul, and points to future 
At the sad view prophetic griefs arise, 
And trembling sorrows veil my drooping 
eyes ! 


Dec. 6th, 1810. Oscar. 





For Miss Marcarsr H—1—y’s Prayer 


ROM scandal, pride, and envy free, 
From patches and from paint, 
What would my dearest Peggy be 
That ’s better than a Saint ? 


With hands uplifted to the skies, 
Why does the fair-one pray ? 
Uuless for thousands, whom ber eyes 
Have made to go astray. 
Whene’er for those the zealot bends 
To heav’n her bumble pray’r; 
The gods will surely be my friends, 
And grant me ail in her. 


Woodbine Cottage, Dec. 8. Pastor Damon. 





CHARADE. 
'TOTUM sume, fuit ; caput aufer, splen- 
det in armis ; 
Caudam deme, volat; viscera tolle, dolet, 
Hist0- 
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House or Lorps, Fed. 3. 

A Petition was presented from the town 
of Greenock, praying for the opening of 
the East India trade in the event of the re- 
newa! of the Company’s charter. 

In a Committee on the Distillation Bill, 
the Earl of Lauderdale said, he thought the 
Bill impolitic, because it tended to the dis- 
couragement of the agriculture of the 
country ; but under the circumstances 
in which we were placed, he would not 
oppose it. 

Lord Grenville spoke to the same effect, 
and Karl Bathurst replied; after which the 
Bill was reported. 





In the Commons, the same day, Gen. 
Cole took the oaths and his seat, on his 
return from Portugal; and was thanked 
by the Speaker for his services. 

Lord Morpeth, after an appropriate 
speech, in which he insisted on the justice 
of the claims of the Catholicks, the services 
they rendered in the manning our fleets 
and armies, aud the unanimity that would 
result from acceding to their demands, 
moved for a Committee of the whole 
Hoase, to take into consideration the pre- 
sent state of Ireland. 

Sir J. Nichol! said, to grant the privi- 
leges which the Catholicks required, would 
be to alter the Constitution, and not only 
endanger that, but the Protestant Esta- 
blishment. The revolution of 1688 was 
founded on the preference of the Pro- 
testant Religion, because it was the most 
favourable to the principles of civil liberty ; 
it did not go to establish merely a Pro- 
testant King, but to surround him with a 
Protestant Council, a Protestant Ministry, 
and a Protestant Parliament. Had the rela- 
tive circumstances of the Catholicks under- 
gone such a'change as might justify a cer- 
tain relaxation of the great principles then 
established ? Was the dominion of their 
priesthood over their flocks less absolute, 
or not submitted to with as blind a devo- 
tion at the present moment as at any for- 
mer period? Was there any change in 
the supreme authority of the Pope over 
the Priesthood? What change was there 
in regard to him, unless that he was more 
under the dominion of France than for- 
merly? The learned Gentleman then 
read several extracts from Lord Grenville’s 
letter to Lord Fingall, respecting the con- 
cession of the Veto; and concluded in 
these words: “ The circle round our Pro- 


testant Establishments has been gra- 
dually diminishing; let it contract no 
Gent. Mac. March, 1812. 





further, lest it should reach that vortex, 

within whose sweeping violence a Protes- 

tant Throne, a Protestant Parliament, and 

a Protestant Constitution, might be en- 
gulphed forever!” - 

“7 Canning, in a very eloquent speech, 
professed himself in favour of the Catho- 
lic claigns, though he regretted their being 
brought under discussion at the present 
moment. He should oppose the motion 
for going into a Committee, as it might 
reflect upon the conduct of the Irish Go- 
vernment; not that be was inclined, @ 
priori, to hold that must be Law which the 
Irish Government had held to be such; 
but when he saw that they had acted apon 
the advice of the Law Officers, confirmed 
as that interpretation of the Law had since 
been by the Judges, be could not persuade 
himself that their conduct ought now to be 
canvassed as illegal. 

The Hon. C. Hutchinson, Lord G. Gren+ 

ville, and Mr. Herbert, were in favour of 
a Comnnittee, 

Sir A. Pigoit expressed his opinion that 
the meeting of the Catholicks by delega- 
tion was not forbidden by the Convention 
Act; and blamed the Irish Government 
for attempting to abridge the right of 
petitioning. 

Mr, Wellesley [ole spoke nearly three 
hours in defence of the Irish Execative ; 
aud his speech, which was heard with at- 
tention, appeared to make much impres- 
sion. The Duke of Richmond, he said, 
in the measures he pursued, had no hos- 
tile feeling towards the Catholicks; but 
felt it was his duty impartially to enforce 
the laws. Adverting to the conduct of the 
Catholic Committee, he said that the Irish 
Executive were guided by the advice of 
the Crown Officers, both in Ireland and 
England, and that ever Lord French had 
declared that the object of this Committee 
appeared to be te form themselves into a 
perpetual Parliament: at one of the meet- 
ings, so seditious was the language then 
used, that the delegate speaking desired 
that his words might not be detailed jn 
the Newspapers. He affirmed, that; had 
not the Convention Act been put in force, 
the Government might have been ar- 
raigned and condemned for imbecility 
and cowardice. 

Mr. Sheridan expressed his surprise at 
the turn the debate bad taken; and ex- 
horted the House to consider that. the 
claims of the Catholicks were those of jus- 
tice, and ought to be decided upos their 
own merits, 

The 
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The debate was adjourned at three in 


the morning. 





House or Lorps, Feb. 4. 
The Malt Duties and Martinique Sugar 
Bills received the Koyal Assent by Com- 


mission. 

Lord Holland, after some observations 
Oa the disturbances in the neighbourhood 
of Nottingham, their long continuance, 
and the developement of principles and 
objects of a most formidable character, 
inquired if it were the intention of Minis- 
ters to give any explanation as to the 
measures they had adopted to suppress 
the riots. 

The Earl of Liverpool admitted that the 
riots were of a most alarming nature, and 
that they had assumed a new character. 
He begged the House to believe that the 
subject had already attracted the most 
anxious attention of Ministers. It was, 
however, burihened with considerable 
difficulties. Some of the most intelligent 
of the London Magistrates had been sent 
down with certain means which had al- 
ready been attended with advantage ; but 
it was the intention of Ministers immedi- 
a‘ely to adopt a line of conduct which 
would probably make it necessary to come 
to Parhament. 





in the Commons, the same day, the ad- 
joursed debate on the State of Ireland 
being resumed, Sir J. Newport spoke in 
expport of a Counnittee. 

Mr. C. Adam, Mr. W. Fitzgerald, and 
Sir J. Sebright, were favourable to the 
Catholicks; but thought that the Veto 
should be conceded, and the Protestant 
Establishment not surrendered at discre- 
tion: the twe latter professed themselves 
satisfied with the defenve of the Irish Go- 
vernment made by Mr. Wellesley Pole. 

Lord Castlereagh re-stated at great length 
his former opinions on this subject; and 
concluded by deprecating the going inte a 
Committee without any definite plan, 
guided only by the unintelligible discussion 
that had taken place. 

Mr. Whitbread prefaced a speech of 
great ability and eloquence, by remarking 
that he was desirous of adding something 
to what the Noble Lord had termed an 
uvintelligible discussion, notwithstanding 
he had furnished his full proportion of un- 
intelligibility. After taking a review of all 
the topicks which bad been iniroduced in 
the discussion, and asserting that the 
Church of England, from the purity of its 
principles, from the firm root it had taken, 
never could be overthrown but by its own 
indolence, its own want of foresight, the 
Hen. Gentleman concluded by earnestly 
pressing upon the House the necessiiy of 
eoncersion. 


Mr. Ponsonby spoke at length in sup- 
port of the motion; and professed himself 
affected at the charge that the late Pro- 
clamation issued by the Irish Executive, 
had been occasioned by what fell from 
him in the last Session. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs and Mr. Perceval spoke 
against the motion; the latter merely 
said that his opinions on the subject were 
well known ; that he could not conceive a 
time, or any change of circumstances, 
which could render further concessions to 
the Catholicks consistent with the safety of 
the State. He dwelt particularly upon 
the refusal to concede the Veto, as shew- 
ing the non-complying temper of the 
Catholicks. 

Mr. Grattan adverted to the claims of 
the Catholicks with his usual energy and 
eloquence. 


Messrs. Croker, Tierney, and W. El- + 


liott, spoke a few words; after which Lord 
Morpeth replied. The House then di- 
vided—for the motion, 135, agaiust it, 
229.—Majority against the motion, 94. 





Feb. 6. 

Mr. Whitbread noticed the riotous pro- 
ceedings which had prevailed three months 
at Nottingham, and inquired if Ministers 
were prepared to go into an inquiry upoa 
the subject. 

Mr. Ryder said that those riots had greatly 
subsided within the last few days, and 
that an opportunity would be afforded of 
examining the subject when the Police 
Bill, which was now in preparation, should 
be produced. ) 

Mr. Whitbread said there was a prima 
facie evidence of great neglect on the part 
of the Goverament. : 

Mr. Wallace then moved the appoint- 
ment of the East India Committee, which 
being oppased by Mr. Creevey, 

Mr. Grant said that the Company 
would not opp the extension of cofn- 
mercial intercourse with India: of the ad- 
vantages likely to be derived from laying 
the trade with India open, he believed 
that the sanguine expectations now enter- 
tained on that head would end in disap- 
pointment. ‘he European traders in the 
ports of India and China had more goods 
in their warehouses than they could sell, 
and they found that European goods were 
becoming more and more vunsaleable, 
The Americans managed this traffick with 
more advantage, because they were neu- 
trals, and could carry Indian commodities 
into the ports of France. ; 

Generals Tarleton and Gascoigne said 
that the merchants at the outports would 
be greatly disappointed if the trade with 
ludia was not laid open: the former laid 
great stress upon the commercial dis- 
tressés of the town of Liverpool. 
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Messrs. Whitbread, Brougham, Perceval, 
Lushington, Hutchinson, Sir S. Romilly, 
and Lord Folkesione, spoke, when the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 





House oF Lorps, Feb. 7. 

The Royal Assent was notified by com- 
mission to the two Exchequer Bills’ Bills, 
and the Corn Distillation Suspension Bill. 

Lord Redesdale presented two Petitions 
from Insolvent Debtors; and, after stating 
that the prisons were again nearly full, 
moved for some accounts, which Earl Moa 
professed to consider was an anticipation 
of his intention to renew the Bill which he 
had brought forward last Session. 





In the Commons, the same day, a Pe- 
tition for the erection of a third Theatre 
was presented, 

On the motion for the second reading 
of the Bill for preventing the granting of 
Offices in Reversion, Mr. W. Dundas and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
it, as holding out a hope which would not 
be realized, of a reduction in the public 
expenditure, and tending to excite a po- 
pular clamour. 

Sir S. ‘Romilly, Sir J. Sebright, Lord A. 
Hamilton, Col. Bastard, Messrs. 
and Elliot, considering the Bill as a mea- 
sure of economy, supported the second 


ing. 
Mr. Whitbread observed, that the only 
two gent!emen who had spoken against the 
Bill were two very principal reversioners. 
The second readivg was then opposed by 
50 to 54. 
Mr. Perceval then moved that it be read 
a second time on this day six months, to 
which Mr. Bankes moved an amendment, 
that it be read a second time this day fort- 
night. The amendment was opposed by 
55 to 52. 
Mr. Ponsonby then moved that the 
House should adjourn immediately ; which 
was likewise lost by 59 to 45. 





House oF Loaps, Fed. 10. 

The Earl of Liv in moving the 
Thanks of the House to Lord Wellington 
for the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, dwelt 
on the importance of that fortress as open- 
ing a way into almost the centre of Spain. 
The capture of it in 1810, when Massena 
with 110,000 men made his attack on Por- 
tugal, was owing to the very inferior force 
which Lord Wellington commanded, not 
exceeding “17,000 British and 14,000 Por- 
tuguese. ‘But though the British Com- 
mander thought it necessary to limit him- 
self to the defence of Portugal, by re- 
tiring behind the lines of Torres Vedras, 
he never lost sight of the necessity of re- 
covering it. His first step was to restore 


the fortifications of Almeida, in order that 
it might serve as a dep6t; and he was 
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happy to state that that fortress was in a 
respectable state of defence. His Lord- 
ship here paid a handsome compliment to 
the different departments of the army, 
which had, under the disadvantages of » 
siege in the depth of winter, taken the 

by storm in so few days, which 
had cost the Enemy a month. This was 
a blow to the Enemy which he did not ex- 
pect; the calculation upon scientific 
grounds being, that it might hold out 25 
days ; Marmont had therefore caleulated 
in being in good time on the 24th. His 
Lordship concluded by moving the Thanks 
of the House to Lord Wellington, for the 
skill, ability, indefatigable exertions, and 
consummate wisdom manifested by him 
in the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. This, as 
well as otber motions of Thanks to Gen. 
Graham, the other General Officers, and 
to the Engmeers of the Artillery, British 
and Portuguese, were agreed to nem. dis, 
as also a tribute to the merits of Majos- 
general Mackinnon. 


In the Commons, the same day, after 
a speech from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, im which he dwelt upon the skill 
and valour displayed at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
votes of Thanks were passed to Lord Wel- 
lington, Gens. Graham, Picton, Colville, 
Crauford, Vandeleur and Pack, likewise 
to the officers and privates of the Artillery 
and Engineers; and to the officers and 
privates of the Portuguese army serving 
under Lord Wellington.—An Address te 
the Prince Regent for erecting a Mona- 
ment to the memory of Maj.-gen. Mac- 
kinnon, was then voted. : 

Mr. Eden then moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee, to inquire 
into the expenditure from the Civil List. 

Mr. Arbuthnot gave a very fall and sa- 
tisfactory explanation of the expences 
incurred in bis late mission to Constan- 
tinople. 

Lord G. L. Gower stated that he had 
disbursed a considerable sum of money 
out of his own pocket, while attending 
the Emperor of Russia through Germany. 

Mr. Wellesley vindicated the ex 
incurred by Lord Wellesley from the charge, 
of profusion: aftet making due ailow- 
ances for the reductions, the estimated 
expence was ander 12,0002, 

Mr. Bankes moved as an amendment, 
that the Committee should be empowered 
to inquire into the hereditary and other 
revenues secured by that. House to his 
Majesty. 

Mr. Long said, that if the Committee 
had power to send for persons, papers, 
records, it would be different from any 
yet formed. : : 

“Mr. Perceval proceeding by 
Address to the Prince Regent, for laying 
the papers before the House. 





Messrs. 
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Messrs. Tierney, Bathurst, C. Wynne, 
Giles, Brougham, and Col. Bastard, con- 
tended that it would be better not to agree 
to the Committee than deprive it of the 
proper powers. 

The question being then put and car- 
ried, the Committee was appointed, but 
the question empowering the members to 
send for papers and records was negatived 
by 80 to 2¥. 





House or Lorps, Fed. 11. 

The Royal Assent was notified by com- 
mission to the Royal Household, the Re- 
gency Expences, and the Househuld Of- 
fices Bills. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Creevey, after an historical account of the 
imposition of the 44 per cent. Leeward 
Island Duties, and the abuses which pre- 
yailed in regard to that fund by the nu- 
mierous pensions paid out of it, such as 
$000/. per annum to the Earl of Chatham, 
1500/. to Lady Grenville, and 9000/. a 
year to the Jate Duke of Gloucester, for 
20 years, moved for a Committee to ex- 
amine into the nature of this revenue, its 
amount and application. 

Messrs. Long and Perceval opposed the 
miotion, alleging that these duties formed 

of the hereditary revenue of the 
Crown, and could not be diverted without 
an express Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the pu- 
rity of the opponents of this motion was 
questionable, as they had each a pension 
of 1500/. a year from the fund. 

Mr. Marriott suggested, that as the due 
ties were a voluntary gift on the part of the 
people of Barbadoes m the exuberance of 
their loyalty, they should be dispensed 
with now that the colonies were so heavily 
taxed, and reduced to such distress. The 
motion was then negatived by 50 to 19. 

Mr. Eden then requested that his at- 
tendgnce on the Civil List Committee 
might be dispensed with, as its powers 
were so Jimited; refused. 


Feb. 12. 

& Bill for ascertaining the Irish popu- 
Jation, Was read the first time. 

Mr. Hutchinson called the attention of 
the House to the present state of the Ma- 
rine Corps, which, be said, were not placed 
upon an equal footing with every other 
corps in the service, either in respect of 
rank or emolument. All Generals and 
Colonels of Marines were Navy officers, 
Their senior commandants were never 
placed on the Staff, never obtained either 
governments or regiments, while both 
wére given to Navy officers, who enjoyed 
lucrative situations in Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, from which Marine officers were ex- 
pluded, though they contributed to the 





support of that establishment. The three 
commanding officers of Marines, who are 
always Admirals in the Navy, had from 
Sl. to 51. per day, while the Acting Gene- 
ral of Marines had but 50s, per day. Ma- 
rine officers, be suggested should have 
staff allowances in proportion to their rank, 
The corps consisted of one-fourth of the 
British Navy; and yet among 35,000 


men, there were but 45 field-officers, while 


the Artillery, not exceeding 17,000 men, 
had 80 field-officers. This might be one 
cause of the slow promotion. He con- 
cluded by moving for a copy of the Me- 
morial laid before the Board of Admiralty, 
by the officers of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Yorke opposed the motion, ob- 
serving that ét had been under discussion 
in 1809, when a considerable addition 
was made to their emoluments and ad- 
vantages. He was convinced that the 


Marine officers were, in general, satisfied, 


with their situation. The motion was 
then negatived. 

On the motion of Sir S. Romilly, a Come 
mittee was appoiuted to inquire into the 
state of punishment by transportation to 
Botany Bay. 





Feb, 13. 

Mr. Whitbread, after a prefatory speech, 
in which he inferred from the official pa- 
pers published by the American Govern. 
ment, that there had been a want of con- 
ciliation on our part towards the Ameri- 
cans, and that Mr. Pinkney, during his 
mission to this country, experienced much 
neglect and incivility from the Marquis 
Wellesley, who did not return an answer 
to many of his notes until after the lapse 
of many weeks, moved an Address to the 
Prince Regent, for copies of the corre- 
spondence between the two Goveroments, 
and the different Ministers, on the part 
of both countries. 

Mr, Stephen declared that the charges 
made by the Hon. Mover were unfounded, 
America, he said, had advanced extrava- 
gaut and unheard of pretensions, which 
were incompatible with our maritime rights. 

Mr. Curwen spoke with much warmth 
against the Orders in Council, and the 
measures of Government. He concluded 
by expressing a hope that the Hon, Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Perceval) would not con- 
tinue much longer te ‘direct the councils 
of the country; and. that his removal 
would lead to an entire change of measures, 

Mr. Perceval said, he did not know what 
might be the golden dreams in which the 
Hon, Gentleman had indulged respecting 
the continuance of the present Adminis- 
tration; but he believed the prospect was 
not likely to open in so cousolatury a 
manner to the Hon, Gentleman as be ap- 
peared to imagine. After defending the 


conduct of Ministers towarcs America, he | 
declared 
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declared that neither the Orders in Coun- 
cil, nor the Continental System, was the 
cause of the increased commercial dis- 
tress that prevailed; but that both had, 
in fact, counteracted its progress, and 
diminished its amount. He had no great 
hope of an amicable termination of the 
negociation with America; bat, though 
he should regret a war, he did not think 
that any great calamity would result 
from it. 

Messrs. A. Baring, Wilberforce, and 
Thornton, spoke at some length; the two 
latter Geutiemen were against the produac- 
tion of the papers, as it might be preju- 
dicial to the negotiation. 

Messrs, Hutchinson, Leycester, Herbert, 
and Bastard also spoke ; after which Mr. 
Whitbread replied, anticipating the ill suc- 
cess of his motion, and declaring he was 
satisfied that he had discharged his duty 
in bringing the question before Parlia- 
ment, when we were on the eve of a war 
with America. The motion was then ne- 
gatived by 136 to 23. 





Feb. 14. 

In a Committee of Ways and Means, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a 
resolution for funding 14,000,000 of Ex- 
chequer Bills in the Navy Five per cents. 
The terms were, for every 100/. principal 
money subscribed, to give 108/. stock, 
aod as the five per cents. were at 94 on the 
day the proposition was made, the sum 
given would amount to 101/ 10s. 4d. to 
which was to be added "s. 6d. the interest 
for 31 days; but, owing to the subsequent 
depression, the bonus would amount to 
17s. Td. ' 

Sir T. Turton and Mr. Baring expressed 
doubts whether the market would be able 
to meet so large an accession: the reso- 
lution was then agreed to, 
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Mr. Secretary Ryder, after stating the 
measures adopted by Government to quell 
the disturbances in the County of Not- 
tingham, by granting the assistance of 
the military, and offering rewards for the 
apprehension of the offenders, proposed 
that the breaking of the frames, which 
was by the 28th of Geo. III. made felony, 
and punishable by transportation, should 
now be made capital. He added, : that 
many of the frame-breakers were those in 
whose houses the frames were lodged ; 
that about 1000 had been broken, and 
from 6 to 10,000/ damage inflicted, He 
attributed the present disturbances to the 
immense trade carried ou about four years 
ago, when a great extension of our ma- 
nufactures took place to South America, 
but which had since greatly decreased, 
and occasioned the discharge of many 
workmen. He concluded by recommend- 
ing the renewal of the old system of watch 
and ward throughout the country. 

Col. Eyre and Mr. J. Smith (Members 
for Nottingham) praised the exertions of 
Government, and likewise the vigilance of 
the Couuty Magistrates; but the latter 
was against the extension of the penal 
code. He attributed the disturbances in 
some measure to the workmen receiving 
too low wages, which were not paid in 
specie, but in goods and provisions at an 
arbitrary valuation. 

Messrs. C: Wynne, Sheridan, H. Mar- 
tin, Herbert, Babington, and Whitbread, 
argued for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to report on the subject, which 
being negatived by 40 to 15. 

Mr. Ryder’s motion was carried by 49 
to 11; and his Bill for more effectually 
preserving the peace of the town and 
county of Nottingham being brought in, 
was read the first time. 
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Downing-street, Jan. 27. Extract of a 
Dispatch from Gen. Viscount Wellington, 
dated Gaileger, Jan. 9. 

I invested Ciadad Rodrigo yesterday. 
Since the Enemy have had possession of 
the place, they have constructed a pali- 
sadoed redoubt on the hill of St. Francisco, 
and have fortified three convents in the 
suburb, the defences of which are con- 
nected with the work on the hill of St. Fran- 
cisco, and with the old line by which the 
suburb was surrounded. By these means 

.the Enengy have increased the difficulty 
of approaching the place ; and it was ne- 
cessary to obtain possession of the work 
on the ,bill of St, Francisco, before we 
could m any ress in our attack. 


Accordingly Maj.-gen. Craufurd directed 
a detachment of the light division, under 
Lieut.-col. Colbourne, of the 52d regi- 





ment, to attack the work shortly after it 
was dark. The attack was very ably con- 
ducted by Lieut.-col. Colbourne, and the 
work was taken by storm in a short 
time: two Captains and 47 men were 
made prisoners, and the remainder put to 
the sword. We took three pieces of can- 
non. I cannot sifficieatly applaud the’ 
conduct of Lieut.-col, Colbourne, and of 
the detachment under his command, [ 
am happy to add that our loss in this af- 
fair has not been severe: six men have 
been killed; Capt. Mein and Lieut. Wood- 
gate, of the 52d, and Lieut. Hawkesley, 
of the 95th, and 14 men have. been 
wounded. 

The success of this operation enabled 
us immediately to break ground within 
600 yards of the place, notwithstanding 
that the Enemy still held the fortified 

con: 
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convents; and the Enemy’s work has 
been turned into a part of our first pa- 
rallel, and a good communication made 
with it, Lieut.-gen. Hill arrived at Me- 
rida en the 30th Dec. He had hoped to 
surprise Gen. Dombrouski (who I had 
been led to imagine was killed in Gen. 
Hill’s last affair with the Enemy) in that 
town ; but his advanced guard was disco- 
vered on the 29th by a patrole from a 
sma!l detachment of the Enemy, which 
happened to be at La Neva, which ef- 
fected its retreat to Merida, notwith- 
standing the efforts of a detachment of 
Lieut.-gen. Hill’s cavalry to prevent it. 
Gen. Dombrouski retired from Merida in 
the night, leaving a magazine of bread, 
and 160,000 pounds of wheat in the town, 
and several unfinished works, which the 
Enemy had been constructing. On the 
Ist, Gen. Hill moved forward with the in- 
tention of attacking Gen. Drouet, who 
commands the 5th corps, at Almendra- 
lejo. This General, however, retired upon 
Zafra, leaving a magazine in the town, 
containing 450,000 pounds of wheat and 
some barley. On the 3d, Lieut.-gen. 
Hill sent a detachment, consisting of the 
28th regiment and two squadrons of the 
2d Hussars, and some squadrons of the 
10th Portuguese cavalry to Fuente del 
Maestre, under the command of Lieut.- 
col. Abercromby. Our cavalry defeated 
a body of the Enemy’s cavalry which was 
there ; having taken two officers and 30 
men prisoners.—Lieut.-gen. Hill having 
found that Gen. Drouet had retreated 
upon Lierena, and that it would be im- 
possible for him to follow to a greater 
distance, returned to Merida on the 5th, 
in order to place the troops under his 
command in better cantonments, during 
the bad weather.—I have the honour to 
inclose letters from Lieut.-gen. Hill of the 
30th Dec. 2d and 6th of Jan. giving an 
account of his operations, returns of killed 
and wounded, &c. 
My Lord, Merida, Dec. 30. 

In pursuance of your Lordship’s in- 
structions, I put the troops under my or- 
ders in march from their several canton- 
ments, and entered this province on the 
ith inst. by Albuquerque, Villa de Rey, 
and St, Vicente; and by the intelligence 
which I received from various quarters, I 
was led to entertain the most sanguine 
hopes that I should have been able to sur- 
prise the Enemy’s troops stationed in this 
town. I was, however, disappointed in 
my expectations, by finding in La Nava, 
on our approach to that village yesterday 
with the column from Albuquerque, a 


party of the Enemy, consisting of about: 


300 Voltigeurs and a few Hussars, being 


part of a detachment which bad arrived ' 


there the night preceding, apparently on 
remainder 


a plundering excursion, the 


whereof has proceeded to Cordivallas, 
another village about two leagues distant, 
A patrole from La Nava fell in with the 
head of our column, and gave the alarm 
to the detachment, which immediately 
commenced its retreat towards Merida, 
followed by the cavalry of my advanced 
guard, consisting of between 3 and 400 
of the 13th Light Dragoons and 2d Hus- 
sars.—As I considered the intercepting of 
the entire of this party to be of the greatest 
importance to our ulterior operations, I 
directed the cavalry above-mentioned to 
make every effort to effect it, or at least 
to check its march until the arrival of 
some infantry. The intrepid and admi- 
rable manner, however, in which the 
Enemy retired, his infantry formed in 
square, and favoured as he was by the 
nature of the country, of which he knew 
how to take the fullest advantage, pre- 
vented the cavalry alone from effecting 
any thing against him; and after follow- 
ing him for upwards of a league, and 
making an ineffectual aitempt to break 
him, I judged it advisable to give over the 
pursuit, and he effected his retreat with 
the loss of about 20 killed, and as many 
wounded, from four 9-pounders, which, 
by the great exertions of Major Hawker 
and his officers and men, got within range, 
and followed him for some distance, but 
were unable to close with him, owmg to 
the deepness of the country. One wing 
of the 71st light infantry, under Lieut.- 
col. the Hon. H. Cadogan, also exerted 
themselves in a most laudable manner to 
overtake the Enemy, but were at too 
great a distance to admit of their accom- 
plishing it in any reasonable time.—The 
arrival of the above-mentioned pagty at 
Merida, made the Enemy acquainted 
with our approach, of which I have rea- 
son to think he was before entirely igno 
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the town during the night, leaving unfi- 
nished some works which he was construct- 
ing for its defence, and we entered it in 
the course of the day.—lI regret to state 
that we had two men killed, and some 
wounded in the affair of yesterday, of 
which I inclose a return, R. Hux. 
Lord Viscount Wellington, &c. 

[A second Dispatch from Gen. Hill, 
dated Merida, January 5, notices an af- 
fair on the Los Santos Road, where 100 


of the Enemy’s horse being drawn up, ig- , 


norant of our force, were charged on each 
flank, by a squadron of the 10th Portu- 
guese cavalry, under Lieut.-col.' Camp- 
bell, and by Capt. Cleves’s squadron, and 
were broken and routed, leaving behind 
them two officers and 30 men, besides 
several killed. The behaviour of Lieut.- 
tol. Campbell, Licut. Hutchinson, Major 
Busche, and, other officers, is praised in 


high terms): 
tn 
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{la Lord Wellington’s Return, in car- 
rying the redoubt before Ciudad Rodrigo, 
on the 8th, are 6 rank and file killed ; 
Capt. Mein, and Lieut. Woodgate, Ist 
battalion 52d regiment, and Lieut. Haw- 
kesley, Ist battalion 95th, all three se- 
verely but not dangerously wounded, be- 
sides 16 rank and file. A Captain of ar- 
tillery, a subaltern, with 46 rank and file, 
taken prisoners in the redoubt.—Gen. 
Hill’s loss in an action with the Enemy 
before La Nava on the 29th December, 
was 2 rank and file, 13 horses killed; 
Lieut. Issendorf,. King’s German Le- 
gion, slightly wounded, besides 1 ser- 
jeant and 18 rank and file, with 32 


Merida, Jan. 6. 
My letter of the 2d and 3d inst. would 
acquaint your Lordship of my having, on 
the Ist inst. marched with the corps under 
my command to Almendralejo, in the 
hope that Count d’Evlon, who had col- 
lected the greater part of his troops at 
that place, might have given me an op- 
portunity of coming im contact with bim, 
as well as of my disappointment in that 
respect, he having previously fallen back 
in the direction of Llierena, leaving only 
a smail rear-guard in Almendralejo, which 
retired also en our approach. I have the 
henour to acquaint your Lordship, that it 
was my intention to have followed the 
Enemy, and, failing in my desire to bring 
him to action, to have given him every 
possible annoyance in his retreat; but the 
dreadful state of the weather, the condi- 
tion of the roads (which are daily becoming 
worse), and the consequent difficulty of 
getting up my supplies, render any fur- 
ther operations on my part impossible for 
the present, without incurring risks, and 
making sacrifices, greaier than cou}d have 
been justified by the occasion, or by your 
Lordship’s instructions. I therefore de- 
termined, after halting two days at Al- 
mendralejo, and occupying Villa Franca 
and Fuente del Maestre, to put the troops 
into cantonments in this town and neigh- 
bourhood, there to await a more favour- 
able opportuniny of acting ; trusting that 
the alarm occasioned to the, Enemy by 
the movement already made, will have in 
part effected one of the objects with which 
I was instructed by your Lordship to take 
the field. A part of the troops accord- 
ingly returned here yesterday, and the 
remainder are now on their march; the 
Enemy being by the last accounts which 
i have reeeived, also in full march to- 
wards the South, his rear-guard having 
left Zafra avd Los Santos yesterday. I 
have the satisfaction to enclose, for your 
Lordship’s information, a letter from the 
Hon. Lieut.-col. Adercromby, detailing 
the particulars of a successful attack 
made by some of the 2d hussars and Por- 
tuguese cavalry, acting under od ers 
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at Fuente def Maestre, on a body of the 
Enemy’s dragoons, which reflects the 
greatest on Lieut.-col. Abercromby 
who di and the officers and non- 
eomuissioned officers and men who ex- 
ecuted it. R. Hitt. 
‘ Sir, Merida, Jan. 5. 
In obedience to your orders, I marched 
on the Sd inst. from Almendralejo, at 
noon, with the column you did me the 
honour to place under my command, aud 
reached Fuente del Maestre at a little af- 
ter four v’clock in the evening of that day. 
On my arrival, I learned that some of the 
Enemy’s cavalry were still in the neigh- 
bourhood; and having passed through 
the town, | halted the celumn, and pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre in front. About 
100 of the Enemy’s horse were discovered 
on the Los Santos road, who, apparently 
ignorant of our force, formed squadron, 
and advanced towards us. The Portu- 
guese cavalry exchanged a few shots with 
them uatil the hussars were brought up; 
the Enemy then halted, and shewed a 
disposition to charge; in this, however, 
he was qnickly frustrated. The two 
squadrons of the hussars were formed on 
the right, and one squadron of the 10th 
Portuguese cavalry on the left. Instantly 
the Enemy were charged on one flank by 
the squadron of Portuguese, under Lieut.- 
colonel Campbell, and by Capt. Cleve’s 
squadron on the other; the right hussar 
Squadron remaining in reserve. A few 
minutes decided the contest. The Ene- 
my being completely routed, left in our 
hands two officers and 30 men, beside. 
several killed. The squadron which re- 
mained in reserve was then seat in pursuit, 
as far as prudence would allow. 

No language of mine can do sufficient 
justice to the gallantry of Lieut.-col, 
Campbell, as well as that of Lieut. Hut- 
chinson, the other officers and men com- 
posing the squadron of Portuguese ca- 
valry. Suffice it to say, that on this oc- 
casion the bhussars under Major Busche 
upheld the high military character they 
are so universally known to possess. 

This little affair has been achieved with 
very trifling loss on our side. 

A. Azercromay, Licut.-col. 
To Lieut.-gen. Hill, &c. ; 2 

[In the keturn of the loss sustained near 
Fuente del Maestre, 1 rank and file, 2 
horses, appear to have been killed; 1 staff 
Portuguese cavalry, 2 serjts. 17 rank and 
file, 5 horses, wounded ; 1 horse missing. ] 





Lonpen Gazerre ExrraorpiNary. 
Downing-street, Jan. 28. Capt. O‘Do- 
noghue, activg Aide-de-camp to Col. Sker 
rett, arrived with dispaiches from Maj. -gen, 
Cooke, of which the following are copies. 
[Two Dispatches from Maj.-gen Cooke, 
dated Cadiz, Jan. 10, here follow, cone 
gratulating his Lordship on the defeat cf 
a strong 


. 
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@ strong column of the Enemy, with the 
loss of 300 men on the 31st of Dec. in an 
assault upon the breach which they had 
made in the wall of Tariffa, and of their 
breaking up from before the place, on 
the night of the 4th, leaving 2 brass ho- 
witzers, 5 brass 16-pounders, 2 twelves, 
with carts, ammunilion-waggons, quan- 
tities of gunpowder, rockets, &c. and re- 
tiring by a pass of La Pena, under the 
fire of the Navy. The Spanish troops, 
under Gen. Copons, co-operated in the 
most effectual manner. } 
Sir, Tariffa, Jan. 1. 

In my last I had the honour to state 
that the Enemy began to batter in breach 
on the 29th of December, since which 
time until yesterday he kept up a heavy 
fire of cannon on the breach; and of 
Shells on the town, causeway, and island. 
At eight o’clock on the morning of the 
Slst December, a strong column was seen 
rapidly advancing to the breach; our 
musketry several times checked the Ene- 
my ; and the firm front and iutrepid be- 
haviour of the troops, in less than one 
hour, gained a complete victory. The most 
bold of the Enemy fell near the foot of 
the breach, and the mass of thew column 
made a precipitate retreat.—The situation 
of the Enemy’s wounded, with which the 
ground was covered, between his battery 
and our fire, where they would have inevi- 
tably perished, induced me, from motives 
of compassion, to hoist a flag of truce to 
carry them off. Some were .brought into 
the place over the breach, but from the 
extreme difficulty attending this, 1 al- 
lowed the Enemy to carry the remainder 
away. Gen. Leval, the French Com- 
mander in Chief, expressed his acknow- 
ledgement for the conduct of the British 
and Spanish nations on this oceasion in 
the most feeling and grateful terms. We 
have made prisoners, 10 officers and 20 
or 30. soldiers; the Enemy’s loss has 
heen very severe. The column that at- 
tacked the breach was 2000 men, com- 
posed of all the grenadiers and voltigeurs 
of the army. The Enemy invested this 
town onthe 20th December, since which 
period 1000 British and 7 or 800 Spanish 
troops with only the defence of a wall, 
which appears to have been built as a de- 
fence against archery, and before the use 
of gunpowder, have resisted an army of 
10,000 men, with a regular battering train 
of artillery, and have at Jast defeated and 
repulsed them. ‘The wall of the town has 
the additional disadvantage of being com- 
manded within half musket shot, and 
flanked or taken ia reverse in almost every 
part.—The conduct of all the troops has 
been indefatigable, and that of Lieut.-col. 
Gough, and the 2d battalion 87th. regi- 
ment, exceeds all praise. Equal credit 
is due to the indefatigable exertions of 


Capt. Smith’s Royal Engineers, to whom 
much of our success is due. I have on 
all occasions received the greatest assist- 
ance from the military experience and 
great exertions of Lieut.-col. Lord Proby, 
second in command. We have to regret 
the joss of two officers killed, Liecuts. 
Longley, Royal Engineers, and Hall, 
47th regiment. J. B. Sxerretr, Col. 
To Maj.-gen. Cooke, &c. &c. 

(Return :—Lieut, Longley, Royal En- 
gineers, and Lieut. Hall, 2d batt. 47th 
reg. with 7 rank and file, killed; Lieut. 
Hill, 2d batt. 47th, and Lieut. M. Car- 
roll and Ensign Muller 2d battalion 87th, 
slightly wounded, besides 24 privates. ]} 

Sir, - Tariffa, Jan. 5. 

In my letter of the Ist inst. [ had the 
honour to relate the particulars of our 
proceedings here, and of our victory at the 
breach. Since that period, the Enemy has 
kept up a partial fire, and the breach was 
yesterday completely opened for a space 
of 25 or 30 yards, From the movements 
of the Enemy last night, I was induced to 
suppose be intended another assault, and 
the garrison waited in eager expectation 
to give him another proof of British va- 
lour. To our astonishment this morning 
at day-light, the columns of the Enemy 
were already at a distance, having taken 
advantage of a dark and stormy night to 
make a precipitate retreat, leaving in our 
possession all his artillery, ammunition, 
stores, &c. I immediately ordeted Maj. 
Brand, with a part of the 47th regiment, 
to follow the Enemy ; he took possession 
of his artillery, waggons, and a quantity 
of stores, time enough to save them from 
the flames, the Enemy having set fire to 
them. We have made some prisoners. From 
the number of dead found on the ground the 
Enemy occupied, his loss on the whole 
must have been very great. Marshal 
Victor was present im the French camp to 
give orders for the retreat. We have thus 
seen the greatest effort the French are 
capable of making, frustrated by 1800 
British and Spanish troops, with only the 
defence ofa paltry wall; and an army of 
10,000 men, commanded by a Marshal _ 
of France, retreating from them silently 
in the night, after having been repulsed 
and defeated, leaving behind all their ar- 
tillery and stores, collected at a great ex- 
pence and by immense exertions. ] inclose a 
return of artillery and stores taken from 
the Enemy. The unremitting vigilance 
and exertions, the zeal and intrepidity of 
every individual of this garrisou is above 
praise. I have the honour to dispatch 


this by my acting Aide-de-camp Capt. 
O‘Donoghue, of the 47th regiment, who 
is in possession ef every information re- 
lative to my proceedings at this place; am 
officer of great merit and considerable 
length of service. J. B. Sxgneett, Col. 

. “Downing- 








Downing-street, Jan. 23. Extract of a 
Dispatch from Lieut.-general Campbell, 
dated Gibraltar, Jan. 3. 

An incessant fire of cannon and mus- 
ketry at intervals continued at Tariffa 
ov the 30th ult. and during that night, 
On the Sist, between 8 and 9 o’clock in 
the morning, the Enemy (having effected 
a breach in the East wall of the town) 
advanced with 2000 picked men, grena- 
diers and light infantry, to assault the 
place. Eight companies of the 87th, un- 
der the orders of Lieut.-col, Gough, were 
stationed on the walls in that district of the 
town. The Enemy was received by them 
when near the breach with three cheers, 
under a steady discharge of musketry. 
From the spirited behaviour of this corps, 
aided by a well-directed fire from two 
field-pieces, mounted on the North-east 
tower, under Capt. Mitchell, R. A. which 
flanked the column as it advanced, the 
Enemy was broken and dispersed with 
great slaughter. Contrasting our loss 
with that of the Enemy in the defence of 
the town, it appears that ours amounts to 
2 officers killed, 3 wounded, 7 non-com- 
missioned officers and privates killed, and 
24 wounded ; whilst the Enemy have lost, 
by the best reports, at the smallest calcu- 
lation, 300 men in killed and wounded, 
besides 12 officers prisoners, many de- 
serters, and a great number of sick, which 
are left without accommodation. Fifty 
deserters arrived at Algesiras yesterday, 
in the most deplorable state; and they 
assure us that many would come in but 
for the difficulty which they experience. 

[The next dispatch is from Adm. Legge, 
dated Cadiz Bay, Jan. 11, containing 
two inclosures from Capt. Dickson, of the 
Stately, giving a similar account of the 
proceedings at Tariffa, and also of the 
exertions of the gun-boats in annoying 
the Enemy during the continuance of the 
siege. In his second letter, after the re- 
treat of the Enemy, Capt. Dickson says :] 

** As the intention of the expedition has 
now been so happily fulfilled, and the 
presence of his Majesty’s ships and ves- 
sels under my command being no longer 
necessary here, I purpose joining you 
immediately, leaving his Majesty’s ship 
Druid at Tariffa with the transports to 
follow, with such proportion of the army 
-as Col. Skerrett shall deem proper to 
embark.” 

{Here follow two letters from Commo- 
dore Penrose, dated Gibraltar, Jan. 1 and 
4, m the same subject, but which 
merely repeat the statement of the officers 
immediately employed. In the latter let- 
ter there is the following paragraph aud 
postscript :] 

. After closing my letter yesterday, I 
received intelligence bom Capt. Lebo, that 
Gant. Mac. March, 1812, 
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50 deserters had come in from the French 
army im the course of the preceding af- 
ternoon, all of whom give accounts of 
great distress prevailing throughout it, 
want of bread and wine, aud great sick- 
ness,”’ 

“« P.S. Since the date of Capt. Dick- 
son’s letter, two other guns have been 
discovered, which were buried in a house; 
and from deserters [ apprehend that a 
24-pounder is also hid at some little dise 
tance,” 

[The next dispatch is from Adm. Pel- 
lew, dated Port Mahon, Dec. 16, 1811, 
and contains an inclosure from Capt. 
Duncan, of the Imperieuse, dated Me- 
lazzo, Nov: 9, 1811, giving an account 
of the capture and destruction of a num~ 
ber of Enemy’s vessels in the harbour of 
Palinuro (already noticed in page 75). 
The dispatch states, that the Imperieuse 
and Thames frigates, being in company, 
discovered some gun-boats in the above 
harbour; in consequence of which Capt. 
Duncan sent the Thames to Sicily, which 
soon after returned with 250 men of the 
62d regiment, under the command of 
Major Darley. The dispatch then pro- 
ceeds as follows :]} 

Unfortunately a S. W. gale precluded 
all possibility of landing till the evening 
of the Ist, when the troeps, together with 
the marines of both ships, under Lieut. 
Pipon, and detachments of séamen under 
Lieut. Travers of the Imperieuse, the 
whole commanded by Capt. Napier, were 
disembarked from the Thames, at the 
back of the harbour, and immediately as- 
cended the heights in a very gallant style, 
under a heavy fire from the Enemy, who 
were assembled in force to oppose them, 
and who, soon after dark, endeavoured to 
retake their position, but one volley 
obliged them instantly to retire. The Im- 
perieuse bad in the mean time been en- 
deavouring to occupy the attention of the 
gun-boats and battery in front; but light 
and baffling winds prevented our getting 
nearer than long range during that even- 
ing. -Next morning, finding that nothing 
-could be done on the land side against the 
battery and a strong tower that protected 
the vessels on the beach, and within pis- 
tol-shot of which the gun-boats were 
meored, I ordered the Thames-to close; 
and having directed Capt. Napier tp. re- 
turn on-board her, we bore up at the 
commencement of the sea-breeze, and 
running along the line ef gun-boats within 
half musket shot, obliged them almost 
immediately to surrender, and twe were 
surk. We then anchored close to the 
fort, which in about 15 minutes was com- 
pletely silenced ; and in a quarter of an 
hour more the colours on the tower were 


struck to his Majesty’s ships; and it was 
instanuy 






























































































































































































































































































































Xastantly taken possession of by Lieut. 
Travers, who, on seeing us stand in, had 
most gallantly pushed down the hill with 
a party of marines and seamen, and was 
waiting almost under the walls of the fort, 
ready to take advantage of any superiority 
the ships might have over it. The guns 
(24-pounders) were then thrown into the 
sea, the gun-boats secured, and the 
crews of both ships sent to launch the 
vessels and spars, which cou!d not be 
completed till after noon next day, when 
the troops (who had all this time remained 
in undisputed possession of the heights), 
were re-embarked, the marines withdrawn 
from the tower, which was completely 
blown up, together with two batteries and 
a signal tower on the hill: the ships and 
prizes put to sea with the land wind. Car- 
racciolo, Captain of a frigate, commanded 
the division of gun-boats ; and Gen. Pig- 
natelli Cercero the land forces, which con- 
sisted latterly of about 700 men, including 
peasantry.” . 

[The dispatch concludes with bestowing 
the highest praise on Capt. Napier, of the 
Thames, Major Darley, and the other 
officers engaged. ] j 

[Vessels taken and destroyed in the 
harbour of Palinuro, Nov. ! and 2, 1511: 
10 gun-boats, 32 sail of merchant vessels, 
and 20 large spars. } 

[Return: i/mperteuse—i killed, and 2 
wounded. — Thames—2 wounded. —62dKe- 
giment—1 killed, and 7 wounded.—ZJmpe- 
rieuse—Lieut. Pipon, Royal Marines, 
killed.—62d Regimt.—Lieu'. Kay, killed; 
Capt. Oldham, severely wounded. ] 





Dotwning-street, Jan. 28. Extract of 
a Letter from Col. Green, empleyed on a 
particular service in Catalonia, dated 
Vich, December 9. ~™® 

On the Ist of this month, the Enemy 
united all his disposable force in the Am- 
purdan, for the purpose of passing the 
convoy to Barcelona; the garrisons of 
Mont Luis, Belgarde, and Perpignan, 
were reduced to guards, ‘the better 
to support this undertaking, and com- 
bining his movements with the garrison of 
Barcelona, and the flying corps of the 
Baron de la Tour. On the Sd inst. the 
divisions commenced their movements to 
unite in Granoulliers, for the purpose of 
destroying the Catalan corps which were 
organizing in this province, and passing 
afterwards in security the rich convoy 
which waits in Gerona. Gen. Lacy im- 
mediately disposed his treops ; the Baron 
Eroles was charged to oppose the Enemy 
which came from the Ampurdan, whilst 
the General in Chief, with Brig. Sarsfield, 
epposed those which came from Barce- 
lona. At 7 o’clock in the morning, the 
division of the Baron Eroles opened fire, 
and, notwithstanding the artillery and su- 


ind 
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perior force of the Enemy, sustained the 
attack till one in the afternoon, disputing 
every inch of ground. The Enemy, who 
counted upon an union of 12,000 men in 
Granoulliers, effected it, but after some 
loss. Gen. Lacy, penetrating the views 
of the Enemy, that they wished to pass 
the city of Vich, for the purpose of de- 
stroying the authorities re-united in that 
city, and the little depéts of the army, 
with a rapid movement formed in the 
Garriga and St. Felico, the only passes 
which lead to Vich. On the 5th instant 
the Enemy, with 4000 infantry and 400 
cavalry, and four pieces of artillery, at- 
tacked the pass of the Garriga, where 
Gen. Lacy was, decidedly to penetrate, and 
destroy the little Spanish force, which 
consisted of 1500 infautry and 200 ca- 
valry, without artillery. The Spanish 
troops received the Enenyy with the great- 
est serenity, drove them back twice, 
cansed them a great loss, and eventually 
obliged them to retire, pursued by the 
light troops, Brig. Sarsfield following them 
to the neighbourhood of Hostarich, after 
having made them sensible of his bayo- 
nets. The Enemy from the Ampurdan 
has retired to Gerona and Figueras, 
and the column of La Tour and the gar- 
rison of Barcelona have retired to that 
city, from whence it is not improbable 
that La Tour has marched to the relief of 
Tarragona, which is blockaded by Col. 
O*Ryan’s corps, consisting of about 1500 
men. 
Sorprrement to Lonvon Gazetre. 

Downing-street, Feb. 1. Extract of @ 
Dispatch trom Gen. Lord Viscount Wel- 
lington, dated Gallegos, Jan. 15. 

We have continued our operations 
against Ciudad Rodrigo since 1 addressed 
you on the 9th instant. We opened our 
fire from 22 pieces of ordnance in three 
batteries in the first parallel yesterday af- 
ternoon; and we opened our approach 
to, and established ourselves in our se- 
cond parallel, 150 yards from the place, 
last night. - This measure has been faci- 
litated by Lieut.-gen. Graham having sur- 
prised the Enemy’s detachment in the 
Convent of Santa Cruz, close to the body 
of the place, on the night of the 15th. 
The right of our approaches was protected 
and secured by thisoperation. Maj.-gen. 
the Hon. C. Colville, who commands the 
4th division in the absence of the Hon. 
Lieut.-gen. Cole, likewise attacked the 
Enemy’s post in the Convent of San Fran- 
cisco last night, and obtained possession 
of that post, and of the other fortified 
posts in the suburb, where our troops are 
now lodged. Our left is protected and 
secured by this operation. Two pieces of 
cannon were taken in the Convent of San 
Francisco. Preparations to a certain ex- 
tent are making at Salamanca for the 
movement 

















movement of troops in this direction ; and 
I have reports, that troops were to be 
collected at Salamanca on this day. We 
have, till now, had very fine weather, 
and the troops have suffered but little from 
exposure to it. 1 enclose the return of 
casualties. 

Return of the loss between the 10th and 
14th Jan. at Ciudad Rodrigo.—On the 
10th, 1 Captain, 7 rank and file, killed ; 
and 1 serjeant and 31 rank and file, 
wounded.—On the 11th, 5 privates, killed ; 
5 serjeants, and 31 rank and file, wounded. 
—On the 12th, I serjeant, 3 privates, 
killed; 1 Major, 2 Lieutenants, and 33 
rank and file, wounded.-—On the 13th, 5 
rank and file, killed; 2 serjeants, and 19 

rivates, wounded.—On the 14th, 1 ser- 
jeant, and 6 rank and file, killed; 1 Lien- 
tenant, 1 Ensign, and 67 rank and file, 
wounded.—Total British loss, 1 Captain, 
2 serjeants, and 21 rank and file, killed; 
1 Major, 3 Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, 6 ser- 
jeants, and 179 rank and file, wounded.— 
Total Portuguese Joss, 5 rank and file, 
killed ; and 1 Lieutenant, and 55 rank 
and file, wounded. 

Names of Officers Killed and Wounded.— 
Capt. Ross, R. Engineers, killed: on the 
10th.—Wounded on the 12th, Maj. Grey, 
2d batt. 5th foot; Lieut. Matthews, 2d 
batt. 83d foot, severely; Lieut. Bogue, 
94th foct, slightly ; Lieut. Benicoe, 19th 
Portuguese, slightly. Wounded on the 
14th, Lieut. Hunecken, 1st batt. line, K, G. 
legion, lost both legs; Ensign White, 
slightly.—N. B. Lieut. Hawkesley, 95th, 
wounded on the Sth, since dead. 





Loypon Gazerte Exrraonprnary. 

Downing-street, Feb. 4. Major the 
Hon. A. Gordon, arrived this evening at 
Lord Liverpool’s Office, with a Dispatch, 
addressed to his Lordship by Gen. Visc. 
Wellington, dated Gallegos, Jan. 20. 

My Lord, I informed your Lordship in 
my dispatch of the 9th, that I had at- 
tacked Ciudad Rodrigo, and in that of the 
15th, of the progress of the operations to 
that period; and I have now the pleasure 
to acquaint your Lordship, that we took 
the place by storm yesterday evening af- 
ter dark. We continued from the 15th 
to the 19th to complete the second pa- 
rallel, and the communications with that 
work; and we had made some progress 


by sap towards the crest of the glacis.. 


On the night of the 15th, we likewise ad- 
vanced from the left of tue first parallel 
down the slope of the hill, towards the 
Convent of St. Francisco, to a situation 
from which the walls of the Fausse Braye, 
and ef thé town itself, were seen, on which 
a battery of seven guns was constructed, 
and they commenced. their fire on the 
morning of the 18th. In the mean time, 
the batteries in the paralle! continued their 
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fire; and yesterday evening their fire had 
not only considerably injured the defences 
of the place, but bad made breaches in 
the Fausse Braye wall, and in the body 
of the place, which were considered prac- 
ticable ; while the battery on the slope of 
the hill, which had been commenced on 
the night of the 15th, and had opened on 
the 18th, had been equally efficient stil! 
farther to the left, and opposite to the 
suburb of St. Francisco. 

[ therefore determined to storm the 
place, notwithstanding the approaches 
had not been brought to the crest of the 
glacis, and the counterscarp of the ditch 
was still entire. ‘The attack was accord- 
ingly made yesterday evening in five se- 
parate columns, consisting of the troops 
of the 3d and light divisions, and of Brig.- 
gen. Pack’s brigade. The two light co- 
Jumns, conducted by Lieut.-col. O’Toole 
of the 2d Cagadores, and Major Ridge of 
the 5th regiment, were destined to pro- 
tect the advance of Maj.-gen. M‘Kinnon’s 
brigade, forming the third, to the top of 
the breach in the Fausse Braye wall; and 
all these, being composed of troops of the 
Sd division, were under the direction of 
Lieut.-gen. Picton. The 4th column, 
consisting of the 42d and 52d regiments, 
and part of the 95th, being of ‘the light 
division under Maj.-gen. Craufurd, at- 
tacked the breaches on the left, in front 
of the subarb of St. Francisco, and co- 
vered the left of the attack upon the prin- 
cipal breach by the troops of the 3d divi- 
sion; and Brig.-gen, Pack was destined 
with his brigade, forming the 5th colamn, 
to make a false attack upon the Southern 
face of the fort. Besides these 5 columns, 
the 94th regiment, belonging to the 3d di- 
vision, descended into the ditch, in two 
columns, ¢n the right of Maj.-gen. M‘Kin- 
non’s brigade, with a view to protect the 
descent of that body into the ditch, and 
its attack of the breach in the Pausse 
Braye, against the obstacles which it was 
supposed the Enemy would construct to 
oppose its progress. All these 4ttacks 
succeeded ; and Brig.-gen. Pack even sur- 
passed my expectations, having converted 
his false attack into a real one, and his 
advanced guard, under the command of 
Major Lyuch, having followed the Ene- 
my’s troops from the advanced works inte 
the Fausse Braye, where*they made pri- 
soners of ail opposed to them. M3j. 
Ridge, of the 2d battalion 5th regiment, 
having escaiaded the Fausse Braye wall, 
stormed the principal breach in the body 
of the place, together with the 94th regi- 
ment, commanded by Lieut,-col, Camp- 
bell, which had moved along the ditch at 
the same time, and had stormed the 
breach in the Fausse Braye, both in front 
of Maj.-gen, M‘Kinnon’s brigade. Thus 
these regiments not only effectually co- 
voral 
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vered the advance from the trenches of 
Maj.-gen. M‘Kinnon’s brigade by their 
first movements and operations, but they 
preceded them in the attack. 

Maj.-gen. Craufurd and Maj.-gen. Van- 
deleur, and the troops of the light division 
on the left, were likewise very forward on 
that side; and in less than half an hour 
from the time the attack commenced, our 
troops were in possession of, and formed 
on the ramparts of the place, each body 
contiguous to the other. The Enemy 
then submitted, having sustained a con- 
siderable loss in the contest. Our loss 
was also, I am concerned to add, severe, 
particularly in officers of high rank and es- 
timation inthis army. Maj.-gen. M‘Kin- 
non was unfortunately blown up by the 
accidental explosion of one of the Ene- 
my’s expence magazines, clese to the 
breach, afier he had gallantly and suc- 
cessfully led the troops under his com- 
mand to the attack. Maj.-gen. Craufurd 
likewise received a severe wound while he 
was leading on the light division to the 
storm; and I am apprehensive that I shall 
be deprived for some time of his assist- 
ance. Maj.-gen. Vandeleur was likewise 
wounded in the same mauner, but not so 
severely, and he was able to continue in 
the field. I have to add to this list, 
Lieut.-col. Colbourne, of the 52d regi- 
ment, and Major G. Napier, who led the 
storming party of the light division, and 
was wounded on the top of the breach. I 
have great pleasure in reporting to your 
Lordship the uniform good conduct, spirit 
of euterprise, and patience and perse- 
verance, in the performance of great la- 
bour, by which the General Officers, Of- 
ficers, and Troops, of the Ist, Sd, 4th, 
and light divisions, and Brig.-gen. Pack’s 
brigade, by whom the siege was carried 
on, have been distinguished during the 
late operations. Lieut.-gen. Graham as- 
sisted me in superintending the conduct 
of the details of the siege, besides per- 
forming the duties of the General Officer 
commanding the first division; and I am 
much indebted to the suggestions and as- 
sistance I received from him for the suc- 
cess of this enterprize. The conduct of 
all parts of the 3d division, in the opera- 
tions which they performed with so much 
gallantry and exactness on the evening 
of the 19th, in the dark, afford the 
strongest proof of the abilities of Lieut.- 
general Picton and Maj.-gen. M‘Kinnon, 
by whom they were directed and led; but 
I beg particularly to draw your Lordship’s 
attention to the conduct of Lieut.-col. 
O'Toole of the 2d Cacadores, of Major 
Ridge of 2d battalion 5th foot, of Lieut.- 
colonel Campbell of the 94th regiment, 
of Major Manners of the 74th, and of 
Major Grey of the 2d battalion 5th foot, 
who has been twice wounded during this 


siege. It is but justice also to the Sd di- 
vision to report, that the men who per- 
formed the sap belonged to the 45th, 74th, 
and 88th regiments, under the command 
of Capt. M‘Leod of the royal engineers, 
and Capt. Thompson of the 74th, Lieut. 
Beresford of the 88th, and Lieut. Met- 
calf of the 45th; and they distinguished 
themselves not less in the storm of the 
place, than they had in the performance 

of their laborious duty during the siege. 
[His Lordship says he finds it difficult 
to express his sense of the behaviour of 
Lieut.-col. Colbourne, and of the troops 
of the light division, in the storm of the 
redoubt of St. Francisco, on the Sth inst. 
Throughout the siege and in the storm 
their conduct was conspicuous; and no- 
thing could exceed the gallantry with 
which they accomplished the difficult ope- 
ration allotted to them, notwithstanding all 
their leaders had fallen, He particularly 
requests Lord Liverpool’s attention to 
Major-generals Craufurd and Vandeleur ; 
Lieut.-col. Barnard of the 95th; Lieut.- 
colonel Colbourne, Majors Gibbs and Na- 
pier of the 52d; and Lieut.-col. M‘Leod 
of the 43d. The conduct of Capt. Duffey 
of the 43d, and of Lieut. Gurwood of the 
52d, had also been reported to him; and 
Lieut.-col. Elder, and the 3d Cacadores 
had also distinguished themselves. The 
1st Portuguese regiment, under Lieut.- 
colonel Hill, and the 16th, under Colonel 
Campbell, being Brig.-gen. Pack’s bri- 
gade, distinguished themselves in the 
storm under the command of the Brig.- 
general, who particularly mentions Major 
Lynch.—His Lordship then states, that 
in the attack on the Convents of Santa 
Cruz and St. Francisco, on the 14th and 
15th, under the direction of Lieut.-gen, 
Graham and Maj.-gen. Colville, the first- 
mentioned enterprize was performed by 
Capt. Laroche de Stackenfels, of the ist 
line battalion King’s German Legion, with 
the troops of the Ist division; the last by 
Lieut.-col. Harcourt, with the 40th’ regi- 
ment. The troops of the Ist and 4th di- 
visions distinguished themselves through- 
out in the labours of the siege. The bri- 
gade of Guards, under Major-gen. H. 
Campbell, was particularly distinguished 
in this respect. His Lordship then re- 
commends most particularly to Lord Li- 
verpool, Lieut.-col. Fletcher, the chief 
engineer, and Brig.-major Jones, and the 
officers and men of the Royal Engineers, 
The ability, he observed, with which the 
operations were carried on exceeds all 
praise.—His Lordship then commends the 
conduct of Major Dickson, who, both 
here and at the siege of Badajos, had the 
command of the Portuguese Artillery, and 
of the officers and men under him; and 
particularly mentions Brig.-major May, 
and Capts. Holcombe, Power, Dynely, 
and 














and Dundas, of the Royal Artillery ; 
Capts. Da Cunha and Da Corta; and 
Lieut. Silva of the Ist Portuguese Artil- 
lery.. He likewise reports that Major 
Sturgeon of the Royal Staff Corps, con- 
structed and placed the bridge over the 
Agueda, without which the enterprize 
could not have been attempted ; and af- 
terwards materially assisted Lord Wel- 
lington and Gen. Graham in a reconnois- 
sance of the place, and finally conducted 
the 24 battalion 5th foot, as well as the 
2d Cagadores, to their points of attack. 
The Adjutant-general, the Deputy Quar- 
ter Master-general, with the officers of 
their several departments, together with 
those of his Lordship’s personal staff, af- 
forded every assistance; and notwith- 
standing the increased difficulties from the 
season of the year, the army was well 
supplied by the indefatigable exertions of 
Mr. Com.-gen. Bisset and his officers.— 
His Lordship then concludes :} 

The Marshal del Campo, Don Carlos 
@Espana, and Don Julian Sanchez, ob- 
served the Enemy’s movements beyond 
the Termes, during the operations of the 
siege; and I am much obliged to. them, 
and to the people of Castille in general, 
for the assistance I received from them. 
The latter have invariably shewn their de- 
testation of the French tyranny, and their 
desire to contribute by every means in 
their power to remove it. I will hereafter 
transmit te your Lordship a detailed ac- 
count of what we have found in the place ; 
but I believe there are 153 pieces of ord- 
nance, including the heavy train belonging 
to the French army, and great quantities 
of ammunition and stores. We have the 
Governor, Gen. Banier, about 78 officers, 
and 1700 men prisoners.—I transmit this 
dispatch by my Aide-de-camp, the Hon. 
Major Gordon, who will give your Lord- 
ship any farther details you may require ; 
and I beg leave to recommend him to 
your protection. WELLINGTON. 

1 inclose a return of the prisoners, and 
of the erdnance which has been taken on 
this occasion. Ihave not yet been able 
to collect the returns of the killed and 
wounded, I therefore transmit a list con- 
taining the names of those whe have fallen, 
according to the best information I could 
obtain; and I will forward the returns to 
your Lordship as soon as possible. —{ These 
returns have been superseded by a later 
dispatch ; see next column. } 

a 

Feb. 4. [This Gazette contains a letter 
from Capt. Rowley of the Eagle ship of the 
line, announcing the capture, on the 27th 
Nov. off Brindisi (Mediterranean), after 
a chace of 10 hours and a half, of La 
Corceyre Freuch frigate, commanded by 
Mons. Longlade, pierced for 40 guns, 
but mounting only 28, with a complement 
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of 170 men and 130 soldiers, laden with 
300 tens of wheat, and a quantity of mili- 
tary and other stores, bound to Corfu, 
from Trieste, which port she left on the 
13th Nov. in company with La Uranie 
frigate of 40 guns, aud Scemplone brig 
of 14, both likewise laden with wheat and 
stores. The Scemplone sepacated early 
in the chace, and the Uranie effected her 
escape by the superiority of her sailing, 
added to the darkness of the night. The 
Corceyre was much disabled, owing to her 
returning the Eagle’s fire, and had three 
killed and seven wounded, including the 
Captain among the latter. The Eagle had 
none hart.] 


Downing-street, Feb. 22. The following 
Dispatches have been received by the 
Earl of Liverpool, addressed to his Lord- 
ship by Gen. the Earl of Wellington, K. B. 

My Lord, Gallegos, Jan. 22. 

I have the honour to inclose the returns 
of the killed and wounded of the troops 
engaged in the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
which it was not in my power to transmit 
to your Lordship in my dispatch of the 
20th instanz. WettincTon. 

Killed, Wounded, and Missing of the 
Army under the command of Lord Wel- 
lington, at Ciudad Rodrigo, between Jan. 
15 and 19: 

Total British Loss between 15th and 19th 
January—l general staff, 5 captains, 2 
lieutenants, U serjeants, 1 drummer, 113 
rauk and file, killed; 3 general staff, 1 
lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, 19 captains, 
28 lieutenants, 5 ensigns, 2 staff, 28 ser- 
jeants, 5 drummers, 403 rank and file, 
wounded ; 5 rank and file, missing. 

Total Portuguese Loss—1 serjeant, 18 
rank and file, killed; 1 captain, 3 lieu- 
tenants, 1 serjeant, 91 rank and file, 
wounded ; 2 rank and file, missing. 

General Total— general staff, 5 cap- 
tains, 2 lieutenants, 9 serjeants, 1 drum- 
mer, 131 rank and file, killed; 3 general 
staff, 1 leutenant-cplonel, 2 majors, 20 
captains, 31 lieutenants, 5 ensigns, 2 
staff, 29 serjeants, 5 drummers, 494 
rank and file, wounded ; 7 rank and file, 
missing. 

C. Srewarr, Maj.-gen. and Adj.-gen. 

Wounded on the 15th Jati,—Royal Eh- 
gineers, Capt. Mulcaster, slightly; Lieut. 
Skelton, severely, since dead; Portu- 
guese Artillery, Second Lieut. Alberto, 
slightly.—16th Jan. Royal Engineers, 
Capt. M‘Culloch, severely; Lieut, Mar- 
shall, slightly; 2d battalion, 5th Foot, 
Ensign Ashford, severely; 4th Foot, 
Lieut. Ramage, slightly; 1st batt. 88th, 
Lieut. Armstrong, slightly ; Lieut, Flack, 
dangerously.—18th Jan. Portuguese Ar- 
tillery, Lieut. A. De Carta Silva, slightly.— 
19th Jan, Royal Artillery, Capts, Dynely 
and Power, slightly, ‘ 

Killed 
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Killed in the Assault gnd Storming the 
Fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo, on the night 
ef the 19th January. 

General Staff, Maj.-gen. M‘Kinnon; 
5th Foot, Capt. M‘Dougall; 45th Foot, 
Capt. Hardyman ; Lieuts. Persse and 
‘Bell; 52d Foot, Ist batt. Capt. Dobbs; 
4th Foot, Captains Anderton and Wil- 
Tiamson. 

Wounded—Maj.-gens. Craufnrd, dange- 
rously *; Vandeleur, slightly; 28th Foot, 
Brig.-major Petter, slightly; Royal En- 
gimeers, Lieuts. Thomson, severely ; Reid, 
slightly ; Royal Staff Corps, Lieut. Stavely, 
lightly; 5th Foot, Maj. Grey, severely, 
Capt. Dubourdieu, slightly ; Lieuts. Mac- 
Kenzie, dangerously, Wilde, severely, 
Fairclough and Fitzgerald, slightly ; En- 
sign Canch and Adj. Johnston, slightly ; 
45d Foot, Capt. Ferguson, severely ; 
Lieuts.. Patterson and Bramwell, severely ; 
45th Foot, Capts. Milne, slightly, Mar- 
tin, severely; Lieuts. Humphrey and 
Phillips, severely; 52d Foot, ist batt. 
Lieut.-col. Colbourne, severely; Major 
Napier, severely, right arm amputated ; 
52d Foot, 2d battalion, Lieut. Gurwood, 
slightly ; 60th Foot, 5th batt. Capt. Li- 
vingston, severely; 74th Foot, Captains 
Eangland and Colling, stightly; Lieut. 
Fen, severely ; Ensign Alkins, slightly ; 
"ith Foot, Capts. M‘Lean and Baird, se- 
verely, M‘Laughlin, slightly; Lieutenant 
Smith, dangerously; Ensiga Fitzgerald 
and Adjutant Jones, slightly; 88th Foot, 
Lieuts. Johnston, Fairris, Beresford, and 
W. Kingsmill, severely; 94th Foot, 
Capts. Laing, severely, Cairncross and 
Kyle, slightiy; Lieuts. Taylor, dange- 
rously, Cannon, severely; Ensign Scott, 
slightly ; 95th Foot, Ist battalion, Capt. 
Wniake, severely; Lieuts. Cox and Ha- 
milton, severely; 95th Feot, 2d batt. 
Capt. Mitchell, severely; Lieut. Beddelt, 


* Since dead. See p. 192. 
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severely; Ist regiment of the line, Portu- 
guese, Capt. W. Queade, slightly; 3d 
Portuguese Cacadores, Lieut. Ant, Cor- 
riao Leitay, slightly. 

N. B. Capt. the-Hon. J. Stanhope, Ist 
Foot Guards, Aide-de-camp to Lieut.-gen. 
Graham, wounded slightly on the 14th of 
January, omitted in last return, 

C. Stewart, Maj.-gen. and Adj.-gen. 

[Here follows a short letter from Lord 
Wellington, containing an eulogium or 
the late Gen. Craufurd, whick has been 
already inserted in the account of that 
gallant General, p. 192.} 

Extract of an Official Dispatch from 
Lord Wellington, 

Head Quarters, Gallegos, Jan. 29. 

Marshal Marmont arrived at Salamanca 
on the 22d inst. and on the 23d and 2th, 
six divisions of infantry, of the army of 
Portugal, assembled in the neighbourhood 
of Alla and Salamanca. The division of 
Gen. Souham, with near 400 horse, and 
some artillery, was on the 25d ordered to 
Matilla, and patroled as far as S. Munos 
and Tamames. ‘The object of the move- 
ment of this division was to ascertain the 
fact of the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo ; it af- 
terwards retired towards the Tormes. I 
do not know that Bonnet’s division has 
crossed the Douro. Weare occupied in 
repairing the damage occasioved at Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo by our fire, which was, 
shortly after being taken, placed in seca- 
rity against a coup de main; and I hope in 
a few days its works will be in a goed state 
of defence. 

{This Gazette contains a letter, trans- 
mitted by Adm. Thornborough, for Capt. 
Griffiths, of the Leonidas, announcing 
the capture, on the 16th inst. of the French 
brig privateer La Gazelle, of 14 guns and 
91 men; out 52 days from St. Maloes, 
and had taken the Arcadia, from Halifax. 
Jaden with timber.] 
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FRANCE. 

Louis Buonaparte, under the assumed 
title of Count Leu, remains at Gratz; 
his health is said to be much improved. 
He lately received an intimation that his 
presence in Paris would not be unaccept- 
able ; but he replied, that bis physicians 
advised retirement, to which his own 
wishes inclined.—All payments of interest 
wpon the property of Louis Buonaparte 
lodged in the Dutch funds have been sus- 
pended, by an order from Paris. 

Letters from the French coast state, 
that there is a great scarcity of wheat and 
other kinds of grain in the Southern de- 
partments of France; which is ascribed to 
the constant drain for the use of the French 
army in the Peninsula, and the failure of 
the Jast harvest. Orders have reached 


Holland for purchases of corn and other 
provisions to such an extent, as.to have 
occasioned a rise in these articles, it is 
said, of nearly 59 per cent. It is proba- 
ble, that the supply is not only wanting 
for the suffering provinces, but also to 
furnish magazines for the French army 
collecting on the frontiers of Poland. 

The Moniteur of the 16th contains an 
account of the opening of the Conservative 
Senate on the 10th instant; when the 
Duke of Bassano, Minister for Foreign 
Relations, and the Duke of Feltre, Minis- 
ter at War, made reports to his Majesty, 
of which the following are brie’ extracts :-— 

Report of the Duke of Bassano. 

* Sire, The maritime rights ef Europe, 
as settled by the Treaty of Utrecht, be- 
came the common law of nations, This 

; law, 
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jaw, renewed in all subsequent treaties, 
proves, that the flag covers the merchan- 
dize, that therefore Enemy’s goods under 
a neutral flag are neutral, in the same 
manner as neutral property under an Ene- 
my’s flag is hostile property. The only 
merchandize not protected by the flag are 
urms and warlike stores. Such are the 
ebligations of Belligerent powers. Eng- 
land has often attempted to substitute ar- 
ditrary and tyrannical regulations ; but 
her unjust pretensions have ever been re- 
sisted by all nations not deaf to the calls 
of honour and the interests of their sub- 
jects. By a series of events, the English 
Marine has become more numerous than 
all the other Maritime powers; taking 
advantage of which, she wishes to subject 
all se&s to the same laws as are enforced 
in the river Thames. [He here states the 
different Orders in Council, &c. for car- 
rying these measures into effect, and 
proceeds:] These uuheard-of measures 
have raised the indignation of all powers 
who preserve a sentiment of their inde- 
pendence and rights; but, in London, 
they raise the national pride to the highest 
pitch.—Your Majesty, at a single glance, 
saw the evils with which the Continent was 
menaced, and instantly applied a reme- 
dy."—{Here the Berlin aud Milan De- 
erees, &c. &c. are given, |—“ Never did 
any act of reprisal attain its object Ina 
more prompt, efficacious, and victorious 
manner. Your Majesty armed it with all 
your power; nothing could divert your 
Majesty from its execution. Holland, 
the Hanseatic towns, the countries which 
unite the -Zuider Zee with the Baltic, were 
united to, and gubjected to the same re- 
gulations as France.”—He then says, 
that England, which arrogantly hastened 
to the dominfon of the seas, finds her ships 
refused entrance into all the ports of the 
Continent; and adds, “ It must not be 
dissimulated that, in order to maintain 
this system, your Majesty must employ 
allthe powerful means of your empire. 
All the disposable forces of France must 
be sent wherever the British flag can en- 
ter; an army, especially charged with 
guarding our immeéuse coasts, our mari- 
time arsenals an¢. triple range of fortresses, 
which cover the frontiers, will answer to 
your Majesty for the safety of the territory 


‘confided to its valour and fidelity. Fora 


length of time the English Governmeut 
has proclaimed everlasting war, a fright- 
ful project, of which the maddest ambi- 
tion could not have thought, and pre- 
sumptuous boasting alone allowed to es- 
cape; a frightful’ project which is likely 
to be realized, if France is only to expect 
engagements without guarantee. Peace, 
Sire, which your Majesty, in the midst of 
all your power, has so often offered to 
your Enemies, will crown your glorious 
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labours, if England, perseveringly ba- 
nished the Continent, and separated from 
all the States whtuse independence she has 
violated, will conseril to retnrn to the 
principles that constitute Furopean so- 
ciety, and acknowledge the Laws of Na- 
tions, and respect those rights consecrated 
by the treaty of Utrecht. In waiting 
thus, the French people must remain 
armed.” 
Report of the Minister of War. 

* Sire, The gm part of your Majes- 
ty’s troops have been called without the 
French empire, to defend those great in- 
terests which assure the independence of 
the empire, and maintain the Milan and 
Berlin Decrees, so fatal to England.” He 
afterwards proceeds to state, how greatly 
England has already suffered by those De- 
crees, aud points out measures for the orga 
nization and disposition of the Nationat 
Guards, in the different strong fortresses 
on the Rhine, at Brest, Toulon, &c. &c. 
so that in four days 30,000, and within 
ten, from 60 to $0,000 men may be col. 
lected at any given point which might be 
attacked. In the Sitting of the 13th, 
Count Lacepede, ia the mame of the Spe- 
cial Commission, after referring to the 
two preceding Reports, spoke as follows: 
—‘ European commerce must be freed 
from the shameful yoke wished to be im- 
posed on it, Nature demands this. The 
most solemn treaties prescribe it. The 
imperious interests of the Empire com- 
mand it. Already does the euemy ef 
continental jndependence suffer in his 
island a part of those evils with which he 
wished to inundate the world. He has 
sworn everlasting war. But a formidable 
power will render vain this attempt against 
humanity. One hundred thousand brave 
men, selected from among the conscripts, 
will join the flags of glory.”—MMonileur, 
March 16. 

SPAIN axp PORTUGAL. 

The Paris Papers lately brought official 
details of the surrender of the Fort of Pen. 
sicola to the French; and we regret to 
observe, that the Enemy obtained posses- 
sion of the place through the treachery of 
the Governor. 

An article from Madrid (in the French 
Papers) states the total defeat-of Ei Em-+ 
pecinado’s corps, by the Narquis Rio 
Melano, upon the heights of Seguenza. 
Thé Marquis says, that the whole of the 
Enemy’s corps of 3500 men, were taken 
prisoners, or killed and wounded; while 
his own loss was only three killed! This 
is quite incredible; and equally so is the 
assertion that El Empecinado had the 
baseness to abandon his soluiers. ; 

The French, on entering Valencia, dis- 
played their usual perfidy. Although it 
was stipulated, by the terms of the capi- 
tulation, that no inguiry should he made 
inte 
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into the conduct of those who had taken an 
active part in the war; yet all the Chiefs 
ef the patriots, and those who had been 
particularly connected with the British 
Consul, Mr. Tupper, were ordered to be 
hanged ; and 1500 Monks, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by their zeal, were 
sent off prisoners to France. 

A soldier, who had deserted from Gen, 
Ballasteres, having informed the Enemy 
he was retreating, they ordered four com- 
panies of sharp shooters to observe him, 
which, by a movement made during the 
night, he surprised and took prisoners. 
Shortly after he attacked the French 
corps, composed of 3500 men, between 
Albuque and Vellamartin, and completely 
routed them, with the loss of 2000 men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners.—Lisbon 
Gazette, Feb, 22. 

ITALY. 

Madame Blanchard, notwithstanding 
her late disaster at Rome, made another 
ascension from that capital on the 23d 
December. After experiencing the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, she says, she fell 
into a profound sleep, during which her 
balloon attained an elevation of 12,000 
fect. She afterwards descended at Tag- 
liacozza. 

Dispatches from Sicily, dated the 29th 
of January, from Lord Wm. Bentinck, 
announce a revolution in the government 
of that island, favourable to the interests 
of this country. ‘The King has abdicated 
+his throne in favour of the Hereditary 
Prince, whom he had previously appoint- 
ed Vicar-general of the kingdom, which 
answers to Regent. The Queen has no 
further controul in public affairs. Lord 
William Bentinck is nominated Captain- 
‘general of the forces, with a seat in the 
Sicilian Cabinet. General Macfarlane is 
second in command. ‘The exiled Barons 
have been recalled, and the unpopular 
tax of one per cent. is repealed. This 
last particular is a strong proof that the 
ehange is at least in conformity with the 
wishes of the people. Another important 
circumstance is, that the King and Queen 
are at variance ; and that the former had 
issued a proclamation forbidding all Sici- 
lians from holding any cerrespondence 
with her Majesty on pain of death, 

GERMANY. 

The Paris papers contain a decree, de- 
claring all communication between Heli- 
goland and the Hanse Towns treason ; 
establishing a permanent military com- 
mission for the trial of the offeuders, and 
sub)vcting the guilty to the punishment of 
death. 

By a Jate decree, all the judicial, seig- 
norial, and ecclesiastical authorities, in 
the Grand Duchy of Berg, are suppressed 
from the Ist February; and all privileges 
in matters of jurisdiction abolished. 
Justice is, in future, to be administered in 
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the name of Buonaparte, and the inhabit- 
ants are to be amenable te the general 
laws of the empire. 

Madame Reichard had the temerity to 
ascend from Konigsberg in a balloon on 
the 22d January; when she ran great 
hazard of her life. 

Coffee was selling in Holstein, last 
month, at 36s. per pound, and refined su- 
gar at 12s. As the rigour of the laws and 
the vigilance of the officers rendered far- 
ther importation nearly impossible, the 
merchants speculated on the price being 
doubled. 

SWEDEN, &e. 

The German papers announce that 
Count Gottorp (king of Sweden) has 
caused himself to be divorced from his 
august spouse. 

Papers from Gottenburgh contain Gen. 
Peyron’s account of the manner in which 
the French commander in chief, Friant, 
took possession of Swedish Pomerania, 
with 20,000 troops. The report commen- 
ces by stating, that various rumours had 
reached the Governor, of the approach of 
the French, which he thought probable 
from the instractions transmitted te Count 
Morner ; but that he was induced, up to 
the last moment, to suppose that their 
intentious were friendly. On their-en- 
trance, many assurances were given, that 
no hostility was to be feared ; but that the 
Visit was intended merely to make inquiry 
concerning the vast quantity of colonial 
produce said to be im that country. Gen. 
Peyron, finding the enemy superior in 
number, and Stralsund indefensible, or- 
dered Rugen, though badly fortified, and 
easily accessible over the ice, to be occu- 
pied, intending to make it his head-quar- 
ters. The arrival of General Friant was 
preceded by that of Colonel Colliche of 
his staff, who required quarters and also 
provisions for the troops; and, in answer 
to the demand that they should be paid 
for, replied, ‘‘ It is our custom and our 
orders, that the country in which we are, 
should furnish us, gratuitously, every 
thing needful.” On the evening of the 
27th, Friant arrived; and, in his first in- 
terview with Peyron, being informed that 
he should resist the occupation of the Isle 
of Rugen, told him he was his prisoner, 
and put seals on the custem-house. A 
column of two thousand men was, on the 
28th, drawn up on the ice with intention 
to occupy Rugen;. but Lieut. Kobler, 
who commanded the garrison of that isle, 
declaring that his instructions directed 
him to repel force by force, they were 
remanded. By the private instructions, 
the General is directed, if the English 
should appear, to ask for French assist- 
ance; but to suffer no foreign troops in 
the Isle of Rugen, without the King’s per- 
mission, 

The 
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The Swedish papers ‘contain some fur- 
ther reports relative to the seizure of 
Pomerania ; from which it appears that 
the French have no intention of relin- 
quishing their hold ef that province, where 
they continue to exercise the most rigor- 
ous authority over the inhabitants. It is 
not easy to infer, from the Swedish jour- 
nals, what part the Government intends 
to take; but, from its anxiety'to lay be- 
fore the publick all the advices that havé 
been received from Pomerania, it evinces 
a respect fer public opinion, so unusual 
in any power under French influence, 
that we cannot help drawing from it a 
favourable omen. A Swedish Major-gene- 
ral, who had been sent for the pu of 
ascertaining the number of the French 
treops in Pomeradia, and entering into 
explanations with the French Commander, 
had been tréated with the grossest indig- 
nity, and referred to Davoust at Ham- 
burgh. 

The unprincipled seizure of Pomerania 
by the French has excited great indigna- 
tion throughout Sweden ; but the Govern- 
ment, after publicly admitting that em 
wete acquainted with the intention, 
bad setit orders to General Peyron, thé 
commandant of Stralsund, to defend the 
place, have thought it necessary to tem- 
porize, and publish a statement,’ that the 
French had entered Stralsund in a friendly 
manner. Peyron, it is still said} is_to' be 
tried for the surrender of the place ; but 
he is supposed to have escaped to France. 
The private letters state, that Bernadotte 
has ordered the military levies to be’ en- 
forced throughout the kingdom, and ‘the 
regular force to be called out. Engineers 
have likewise been dispatched from Stock- 
holm, to fortify the Isle of Bornholiri, with 
the opposite ports of Ystadt and ffelsin-° 
burgh. ' 

It appears from the private letters, that 
hostilities may ‘be considered as coin- 
menced by France against Sweden. The 
French have been able to find no depats 
of British manufactures or colonial goods 
in Pomerania; but they have already 
seized several merchants, and arrested the 
French consul at Stralsund, for conniving 
at the intercourse with the English; and, 
besides treating the Swedes with great 
personal contempt, have seized 100,000 
dollars at ‘Stralsund, detained all the ves- 
sels and packets, and every where hoisted 
the French colours. 

RUSSIA. ; 

Advices from various stations in the 
Baltic concur in representing war between 
France and Russia a’ on the eve of com- 
mencing; and state, that the French 
Grand Army of 200,000 meu, in four divi- 
sions, upderthe command of Massena, Ber- 
thier, Oudinot,and Davoust, was then on its 

* Gawr. Mac. March, 142, 
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march to attack Russia. This army, which 
bas been on the war-establishment ever 
since the 15th Feb. has been’ ted thé 
Grand Ariny, instead of the Army of the 
Rhine: Jerome Buonaparte was fo have a 
command iti it. Of the capability of 
Russia to sustain a contést with Prance, 
nothing is known. 
A foreign journal gives the following as 
a correctstatetnént of the annual producé 
of the mines of Russia’: 1600 pounds of 
gold, fifty thousand of silver, ‘two million 
of lead, eight million of copper, 623 million 
of iron, and 156,000 pounds of ‘vitrioh 
From the working of these mines the 
crown derives a revenue of six millions and 
a half of roubles. ad 
A grand national library, the collection 
of which was begun by Catharine IP., has 
been completed and ope at Petérs: 
burgh. It comprises 250,000 printéd vo. 
lumes ; 80,000 of which’relaie to tlhieolo- 
fy, and 40,000 duplicates: There are 
12,000 manascripts, maby of theth éxcééd= 
ingly curious, being obtained from the’ re- 
motest parts of the empire; among’ thet 
are sothe Epistles of St. Paul, written dur 
ing the 4th century, with marginal noves, 
and a: book of Mahomedan Prayers,’ it 
Cofic characters. . OPA 
AFRICA. auth? 
At St. Helena, in Decembér test 
mutiny broke out among the Compaby’s 
froops, with others, for the’ protettion of 
the island ; caused by # reduction imtheit 
fations of rum and ‘provisions :: tipo 
which the mutineers privately ag te 
insist on what they terméd their-ights, 
and formed a’ plan to ‘seiaé the stotrew. 
TheGovernor became acquainted witlrthei? 
intentions, and frustrated their plan) but 
not till after a serious contest had taked 
plate. The insurgents had gov'the® Deputy 
Governor into their power, ‘but Ke was 
teleased by the Governor’ himself. The 
mutiny was entirely subduedt seven’'of 
the ringleaders were tried and executed) 
forty sent to England, and several remaine 
ed in confinement. : . 


AMERICA. a 
The spirit of independence is spread 
rapidly in the Spanigh colonies of Sou 


America. Under the ion afid influe 
4nce of the vew repuablick of Venezuela, 
the provinces of Carthagena and Truxitio 
have declared th 
States; and the former had sent an army 
against the oe of St. a to 
compel them to ai to the genera - 
federation. The Act of todependeice, 
issued by the inhabitants of Cartbagena, 
is dated at a period when they could not 
have learned the removal of the Cortes, 
to whose misconduct this revolt may in 
some measure be attributed. Tne new 
Republicks are rajsing treops, establishing 
military 


ves independent . 
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military schools, and making other prepa- 
rations tor esist any attack. ‘The follow- 
ing is an abstract: 
Actor Inpepenpence oF CarTHaGENA. 

The Act, commences by invoking the 
Deity, and declaring that the representa- 
tives of the city of Carthagena of the 
Indies, having assembled to enter upon 
the enjoyment of their just and unalien- 
able rights, devolved upon them im the 
course of events, with whieh it has pleased 
Divine Providence to mark the downfall 
of the Spanish Monarchy, and the erection 
of a new Dynasty on the Throne of the 
Bourbons, deemed, it proper to make 
known the causes of their separation from 
the Spanish Monarchy. It then proceeds : 
Zurning with horror from the contempla- 
tion of the 500 years of vexations, mise- 
ries, and calamities, heaped upon our un- 
happy country, by the conquerors and 
mandatories of Spain, whose history can- 
not fail to astonish posterity at the dura- 
tion of our sufferance,—and passing . in 
silence over the consequences of that un- 
happy period for America,—we shall con- 
fine ourselves solely to the events, which, 
peculiar to this province, have taken 
place. only since the epoch of the spauish 
Revolution. [A recapitulation of the 
causes of complaint against the manner 
jn whieh.the Regency of Old Spain con- 
ducted themselves towards Spanish Ame- 
rica here, follows. . Their removal was 
followed by the installation of the general 
Cortes ;. which, in asking the authority, is 
said io have announced itself to the world 
withthe dignity becoming a great nation, 
and. im sentiments and ideas so liberal, as 
@o astonish Europe, and convince the 


srorid, that Spain was not =~ buried in - 


ossest ignorance.] They proceed : 
* We acknowledged the Cortes; but, 
gendered cautious by past evenis, and 
eenvinced by our own experieuce, that no 
distant Government can secure the happi- 
ness of its Colonies, we recognised them 
eply..as aSovereign, while they governed 
legally and conformably to the principles 
they announced, reserving for ever to 
ourselves the interior administration, and 
fconomical government of the province.” 
The Act.concludes by declaring, in the 
face of the universe, that the province of 
Carthagena of the Indies is from that day 
(the 11th of Noy.) a free, sovereiga, and 
andependent State. 


: laBLan, 

_ Feb. 19. At the Commission of Oyer 
aod Fermiver in Dublin, John Keegan, 
the schoolmaster, attended by his, sup- 
posed brotber conspirators, Thomas Quar- 
téermas, Owen Adams, Joha Byrne, and 
James Byrne (see p. 79), appeared at 
the barn, when Mr. Green intimated that 
his Majesty's Attorpey General authorized 


the gr 





him to say, that no prosecution was in- 
tended against the prisoners; and that it 
was therefore his wish they should be dis- 
charged by proclamation. They were 
accordingly di 6 

Feb. 20, In the Court of King’s Bench, 
Dublin, an. action was tried, brought by 
the police magistrates, against the pro- 
prietor of the “ Dublin Evening Post,” 
for a libel. The Jury returned a verdict 
of * guilty of printing and publishing, but 
not with a malicious intent.”—The Lord 
Chief Justice said be could nyt take this 
Verdict ; and the Jury afterwards returned 
a verdict of “ Guilty.” ’ 

Feb, 28. An ag te meeting of the 
Catholicks of Ireland was beki at the Pri- 
vate Theatre, in. Fishamble-street, Dub- 
lin, Lord Fingal in the chair. The draft 
of an Address to the Prince Regent, and 
of Petitions to both Houses.of Parliament, 
praying a repeal of penal laws which bind 
theCatholicks of Ireland, were unanimously 
agreed to; and the meeting came to Re- 
solutions of thanks to Lords Grey and 
Greuville; to Lord Glentworth and the 
liberal Protestants of Ireland; to Lord 
Fingal ; a resolution empowering the Ca- 
tholic Board to raise money; and ano- 
ther, requesting every parish in Ireland 
to present Petitions to. Parliament aad 
the Prince Regent, until their claims. were 
satisfied 


Dublin journals of March 4, state that 
disturbances still prevail in some. parts of 
the country, from certain persons who 
call themselves Carders, from the instru~ 
ment they usé (a wool card), to enforce 
compliance with their demands for the re- 
gulation of the price of land. _ It. is also 
reported, that the system of robbing for 
arms only, as practised by the defenders 
previous to the rebellion of 1798, is revived, 

The Dublin papers of the 18th give a 
melancholy account of distresses, and con- 
sequent disturbances, arising from the 
failure of the potatoe crops. A.boat laden 
with petatoes for Dublin had been seized 
by the populace near Rethangen ; threat- 
ening letters had been sent to persons 
possessed of corn and potatoes at Moezas- 
tereven ; the Royal Canal above Mudlinga 
had been broken up in various places, to 
impede the conveyance of grain and po- 
tatoes to Dublin, by a banditti, who 
threatened the lives of any masons or la- 
bourers who should attempt to repair the 
breaches. A strong detachment of the 
Royal Surrey Militia had been dispatched 
from Mullingar to patrole the line of the 


‘Canal most injured and infested by these 


depredators. 

The Secretary to the Trustees of the 
Linen and Hempen Manufactures of Ire- 
land has lodged, to be placed to the cre- 
dit of the said Trustees, 32,2874 1s. 5d, 
in full discharge of a like sum, stated 7 

the 
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the Commissioners of Accompts, in their 
3ist and every subsequent report, to be 
“an arrear created by the late James 
Corry (the Seeretary's father), and re- 
maining a eharge against his representa- 


tives.” He has alse discharged every pri- 
vate debt of his father. 





Gounrry News. 
Mr. Unuan, High Wycombe, Feb. 6. 

In p. 80 an earthquake is noticed in 
various villages in Oxfordshire. By the 
best accounts | can collect, the same phe- 
Aomenon was observed on the hills to the 
North and South of this valley; so that it 
must have extended full thirty miles from 
West to East. Some persons say the 
noise resembled very distant thunder, or 
the rolling of heavy waggons over stony 
roads. It continued, with some short in- 
tervals, fall ten minutes, and very much 
alarmed some persons, although few felt 
any kind of concussion. Ido not find that 
the extent from North to South was more 
than four or ‘five miles in this part of the 
county of Backs. "Verax. 

eb. 20. The forty-four walnut-trees at 
the Nut Holt, in Ely, were sold by auction 
for 1,028/. 

In the violent storm of Feb. 22, a ball 
of fire descended on the boat-house of 
Mr. Carter, at Windsor-bridge ; and the 
whole was burnt to the ground. The great 
fall of rain prevented the extension of the 
fire, which was got under without doing 
much more damage. 

About six o’clook in the evening, dur- 
ing a tremendous storm of wind, accom 
— with lightning, a stack of tnieanioys 

Jonging to the Rev. J. K, Parker, of 
Barking in Essex, fell down, carrying with 
it great part of the roof, cieling, bedstead, 
&c. Providentially no one received any 
injury. Mr. Parker had but a few minutes 
passed by, walking in his garden. 

Feb. 25. Plymouth was this day visited 
by a dreadful thunder-storm;; its direc- 
tion was from S. W. to N, E. nearly. In 
Torbay the Tonnant had 13 men wounded 
by the lightning, and her masts were shiver- 
ed from end to end; ene man was killed, 
and one wounded on board the Salvadordel 
Mundo; 2 killed on board a brig, 10 were 
struck down and hurt on board the Helicon, 
aud 9 temporarily stupified on board the 
Surveillante. The Cumberland had twenty 
men beat down, but none killed. 

During one of the late heavy gales, the 
Diana frigate, at Plymouth, being ordered 
to strike her yards, a seaman aloft lost his 
hold, and fell overboard; Mr. Holmes, 
midshipman, sprung over after him, and 
secured the man with a rope before he had 
scarcely drifted astern of the ship. Mr. 
Holmes has twice performed the same 
gallantry, and has been prometed to the 
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rank of Lieutenant for his spirited hu- 
manity. 

March 2. In the Court of Session at 
Edinburgh, a cause was tried of consider- 
able impertance to literary propérty, in 
the case, Cadell and Davies versus Robert- 

son.—Mr. Creech bought the copyright of 
Hoe Poems, which were first published 
iu 1786; and as Burns died in 11796, the 
copyright expired, of course, in 14 years 
from the date of their first publication, 
In 1795, a new edition was published, 
with some additional poems, which had 
never before appeared. These last, how- 
ever, were not entered in Stationers’ Hall. 
In 1800, another edition of Burns’s works 
was published by Creech of Edinburgh, 
and Cadell and Davies, London, with a 
life-of the author prefixed, by Dr. Currie. 
This edition included the additional poems, 
first published in 1793, but was not en- 
tered iu Stationers’ Hall. In 1802, when 
the exclusive privilege had expired, J. Ro- 
bertson, , Edinburgh, published 
a sinall edition of the poems of Burns, in 
which. he included some of those new 
poems by the author, in 1793; upen 
which, Cadell and Davies, and Creech, 
applied by bill of suspension for an inter 
dict, and at the same time raised an action 
against Robertson, concluding, not for 
penalties, but for damages, on account of 
the infringement on their property, by 
publishing these additional poems, the 
copyright of which had not yet become 
free. -‘The_biil of suspension and interdict 
was p J, and conjoined with the action 
of damages. This action the Court of 
Session decided (f6th May 1801), by re- 
calling the interdicts, sustaining the de- 
fences against the action of damages, and 
assoilzieing the defender; to which intér- 
locutor, on its being again brought under 
their consideration, they adhered, The 
pursuers complained against these judg- 
ments to the House of Lords, when it was 
ope (16th July, 1811), that Although 
rson trenching on literary property 
is liable to“ any of the penalties or forfeit- 
<n eee Sot unless the title to 
such books shail, before pub- 
etsion, t be entered in the register book 
of the Company of Stationers, as by the 
said act is directed ; yet, that the persons 
to whom the sole liberty of printing books 
is thereby given for the term or 





therein mentioned have, by the said éta- 


tute, a Fight vested in them, entitling them 
to maintain a suit for damages in case of @ 
violation of such right, and also entitling 
them to maintain a suit in order to prevent 
the violation sthereof, by interdict, for the 
term or terms for which the statute hath 
given them such sole liberties, although 
there shall not have been such entry made 
before publication, as aforesaid ; and it is 

hereby 
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hereby ordered, that with this declaration 
the said cause be remitted back to the 
Court of Session in Scotland; to review the 
interlocutors complained of, dnd farther 
to do therein what may be meet.”—In 
virtue of which judgment, the pursuers 
presented a petition to the Court of Ses- 
sion, praying their Lordships to review the 
before recited interlocutors, and to do as 
should seem meet. The Court, in apply- 
jng the principles laid down in the judg- 
ut of the House of Lords (Jan. 24, 
812), altered their former interlocutors, 
found damages due, and remitted the case 
to the Lord Ordinary, to ascertain the 
guanium.—It may now, therefore, be held 
as law in Scotland, as it has long been in 
England, that authors or their assignees 
have a statutory right to their literary 
property for 14 or 28 years, as the case 
may be, which entitles them to prosecute 
for damages at common law all who may 
yiolate that right, though their works may 
pot have been entered in Stationers’ Hall; 
such entries being only necessary to en- 
title them to recover the statutory penal- 
. March 3. On the arrival of the Bath 
coach early this morning at Chippenham, 
two outside passengers were discovered to 
be dead, aud another, a soldier, had but 
faint sigus of animation left, and died the 
following morning. During the whole of 
the night it had rained jncessantly; and to 
the cold, added to the drenched state of 
their clothes, the fatal catastrophe is to be 
attributed. . 
, . Winchester, March 4. Harriet Magnes, 
aijas Furlong, alias Voice, was tried for 
an assault on Thomas Dellow, the infant 
son of James and Rebecca Dellow (of 
London), on the 18th of November. last, 
and imprisoning him for the space of eight 
weeks*. A second count in the indict- 
ment charged the assault to have been 
gommitted. on the 23th December at Al- 
“ verstoke in Hampshire, and the impri- 
sonment ta have been for 12 hours. She 
cwas acquitted by the directiofi of Judge 
Graham, on the ground that the assault, 
if aay, was committed in London; and he 
could not cansider any thing done subse- 
quently as amouuting to an assault.—She 
was again tried, on the 7th, for falsely 
imprisoning Thomas Dellow, detaining 
him, and cutting off his. hair, without the 
consent of his parents: the Jury found 
her not guilty; eyidence ha been 
#iven, that her husband, Richard Magnes, 
was preseut during the time the little boy 
was detaiued by her at Alverstoke.—No 
evidence having been produeed in the 
course of these trials to prove whether 





* From the time he was taken away to 
the time H. M. was apprehended was five 
weeks and five days, 
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Mrs. Magnes was the person who actually 
took Thomas Dellow from St. Martin’s- 
lane, Upper Thames-street, or whether 
she recgived him from some other person, 
this affair may perhaps remain a mystery 
for years to come, like that of Elizabeth 
Canning and Mary Squires. — H, Magnes 
was also tried on the 5th for having married 
—— Furlong, she being already married,to 
Richard Magnes. The evidence not being 
sufficiently strong as to the identity of H. 
Magnes, she was acquitted also of this 
charge. 

March 5. Several dead bodies were 
found on the North shore near Liverpool, 
supposed to have come from some vessel 
wrecked durivg the severe gales of the 
preceding night. By the inscription on 
part of the stern of a vessel which has been 
found, she appears to have been the Fly 
packet, from Newry to Liverpool. 

March 12. At Ely assizes, Michael 
Whiting, a shopkeeper at Downham, and 
a Dissenting Preacher, was capitally con- 
victed on a charge of administering poison 
to Geo. -and Jos. Langman, his brothers- 
in-law, who were under age. He had 
supplied them with flour, in which he had 
mixed poisonous ingredients ; and a pud- 
ding was made of it, of which the brothers 
partook. They were immediately seized 
with violent vomitings: the elder brother 
soon recovered, but the younger remained 
for some days in a precarious state. The 
remnants of the puddings, on being ana- 
lyzed, were found to contain corrosive 
sublimate of mercury.—Before his exe- 
caution, the prisoner acknowledged the 
justice of his sentence.—By the death of 
the two brothers, their younger sister and 
the prisoner’s wife would haye en- 
titled to the father’s estate. ~ 

March 13. At Cambridge assizes, Dan. 
Dawson was indicted for poisoning a colt 
on the Newmarket course in April 1811, 
By the testimony of Cecil Bishop, who 
had been a shopman to a chemist and 
druggist, it appeared, that he had, om the 
prisouer’s application, prescribed a solu- 
tion of arsenic as a means of sickening a 
borse without killing him; and on its 
being put into a trough at Doncaster, two 
brood mares were killed, They failed in 
an attempt at Brighton in 1809, but suc- 
ceeded. at Newmarket im 1811, where, in 
conjunction with a man uamed Triste, the 
witness had been employed by the pri- 
soner to infuse poison into the troughs. 
The arsevic was infused by means of a 
syringe, the. troughs being covered and 
locked. After having watered the horses 
on the Ist of May, they were taken ill in 


ithe stables; and the four which died may 
_be estimated, considering their own value 


and their engagements, at 12,000/. While 
Dawson was in London, Bishop was busy 
in keeping arsenic in the trough. = 

- fact 














1812.] 


fact .of poisoning was proved by Mr. 
Priyce ; and another witness deposed that 
be had been applied-to by the prisoner to 
act as agent. The Judge directed the ac- 
quittal of the prisoner, on the ground that 
he had been. indicted as a principal, in- 
stead of an accessary before the fact, 
which, in point of law, could not be main- 
tained. The prisoner was, however, de- 
tained on a charge of poisoning race- 

horses in 1809. 

March'\6. A powder-mill blew up at 
avin and four men were killed.. One 

rson had a very narrow escape, having 
just quitted the corning-mill when the ac- 
cident happened. 

March \6. Twis morning were seen at 
Carlisle the beautiful phenomenon of two 
perhelia, or mock suns, in the heavens. 
They were first observed about 10 o'clock, 
and appeared of variable brightness until 
Near twelve. 

March 11, St Patrick’s day. A riot 
took place: at Purtsmouth between the 
North Cork Militia, stationed at Gosport, 
and some watermen, who insulted the 
soldiers, and attempted to pluck the 
shamrocks from their hats. The utmost 
alarm prevailed ; all the shops were shut 
up, and an English regiment, quartered 
in the barracks, was ordered out to quell 
the disturbance, which with difficulty 
they accomplished, but not till one boy 
was killed, and about 20 men and a boy 

3 some of them dangerously. 


In the neighbourhood of Huddersfield, 
no fewer than 20 frames or machines have 
been broken, employed exclusively in the 

operation of cropping cloth.—On the 22d 
Feb. a ou a number of persons assembled near 
the premises. of Mr. J. Hirst, of Marsh, 
with their faces blackened, and destroyed 
all the machinery used in the dressing 
of cloth—The same or a similar 
then to the workshops of Mr. 
James Balderson, of Crossland Moor, and 
committed similar depredations upon ma- 
chinery of a like description.—On March 
5, an armed party broke into a mill situ- 
ated between Si/aithwait and Hudders- 
field. After they had effected their pur- 
pose, the leader drew up his men, each 
man answering to a particular number 
instead of his name, then fired off their 
eo and marched away.—A reward of 
200 guineas has been offered by Govern- 
ment for the discovery of the offenders. 

Marek 7. Ten frames belonging to Mr. 
Topham were broken at Pentridge, in 
Derbyshire. They were in full work. 
The silk and lace pieces about the frames 
mere much injured, the doors and windows 
all broken to pieces, and Mr. Topham’s 
life menaced, while the violence was com- 
mitting, by a number of armed men with- 
out, Mr. Topham, fora short time, con- 
cealed himself in a closet, 
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Several nail ironmongers in Dudley and 
its vicinity having lowered the wages, in 
consequence of the stagnation of trade 
with America, the Nailers assembled in a 
riotous manner at Dudley ; but, by the ac- 
tivity of the magistracy, tranquillity was 
soon restored. 

March 16. The assizes commenced at 
Nottingham, when Wiiliam Carnel, aged 
22, and Joseph Maples, aged 16, were 
severally convicted of Frame-breaking, 
on the 3d of January, at the house of John 
Braithwaite, at Old Bashford; and were 
sentenced to transportation for 14 years. 
Robert Poley, aged 16, was charged with 
frame-breaking at Sutlon, iu 
He pleaded “ guilty,” and shewed great 
signs of contrition ; and was sentenced to 
seven years transportation. —J. Peele, 
aged 17, for the same offence, was sen- 
tenced to 14 years transportation.—On 
the 18th, Benjamin Hitchcock, aged 21, 
was sentenced to 14 years transportation, 
and Marshal and Green to seven years. 
Mr. Justice Bailey, in his charge to the 
grand jury, stated that when he left the 
town the assizes would be only adjourned ; 
and that, upon the seizure of any rioters, 
a Judge would come down, and act upon 
the present commission. 

Since the commencement of the Luddite 
System in the neighbourhood of Notting- 
ham, 42 lace-frames, and 544 plain silk 
and cctten-frames, have heen destreved : 
the value of the frames, when new, is 
upon the average 60/. each, and that of 
the latter from 18/. to 20/. 

A man named John Bunton was lately 
committed to the City Gaot at Norwich, 
for burglariously entering the premises of 
Messrs. Aggs, in the night, and stealiog 
some twist cotton. The conductor of the 
manufactory has a daughter, who super- 
intends the department performed by wo- 

, and sleeps in a room adjoining. She 
was awakened by a noise ; when, slipping 
en 3 great coat that laid in her room, she 
ran to her father’s chamber, who not being 
dressed with sufficient speed, she snatched 
up alarge hammer, and went alone in the 
dark into the mamufactory, where she per- 
ceived Bunton taking away the twist cotton 
from the loom. She instantly struck him 
on the back of the head with the hammer, 
and on his turning about repeated the 
biow upon his forehead with such effect, as 


_ to bring him to the ground covered with 


blood. Apprehending he might have ac- 
complices, she shrieked, which brought 
her father to her eutetenen, and they se- 


cured the robber. 


Mr. Paul, one of the pilots of the Ma- 
nilla, lately lost on the Haak Sand, has 
escaped from prison at Amsterdam, and 
arrived at Yarmouth. Previois to his 
leaving Holland, the officers and crew of 
the Manilla were on their march: fur Ver- 
dua. Eight of the crew only were lost. 
Domes- 
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Domestic OccurRENces. 

A very elegant and superb vase, made 
by Green and Ward, was lately presented 
to Mr. B. Hawes of London by the Right 
Hon. Lord M‘Donald and R. G, M‘Don- 
ald, esq. of Clanranald, in testimony of 
their approbation of that gentleman’s dis- 
cernment im projecting, and his spirit in 
accomplishieg, the intreduction of the 
kelp of the Highlands and Islands ef 
Scotland into the market of London, by 
which the produce of our own shores has 
Become a-substitute for the ashes and 
barillas of foreign countcies. Thirty to 
forty vessels loaded with kelp from the 
West coast enter annually the port of 
Lendon, thus bringing to mutual inter- 
course the two extreme points of our em- 
pire. It is by such spirited and liberal 
conduct that industry is stimulated, and 
national resources increased and rendered 
available. 

A petition has been presented to Parlia- 
meat by Edward Berkeley Portman, esq. 
against the proposed ‘Regent’s Canal in 
Mary-le-bone parish, stating that the 
value of the estate is eight millions ster- 
ling, the reversion of which will. come te 
the Portman family on the expiration of 
the tenants’ leases; that there are 27,000 
iuhabitarts on #t who will be affected by 
the Canal; and that, if the proposed 
scheme is carried inte execution, it will 
prevent 200,000/. being laid out on that 
part of the estate where the Canal is pro- 
jected to van, and deprive Mr. Portman 
of an immediate Jarge yearly income. 

Mr. Present West, with Messrs. Mor- 
gan and Sharp, Engravers, have been de- 
clared Foreign Associates of the Academy 
of Fine Arts at Vienna. 

Tuesday, Marck 3. 

Benjamin Tucker, esq. surveyor-general 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, presented to the 
Prince Regent an elegant snuff-box, made 
of silver extracted from Wheal Duchy 
silver mine, in the manor of Calstock, par- 
cel of the Duchy of Cornwall, now. work- 
ing under the auspices of his Royal High- 
ness. 

Friday, March 6. 

Tn the Court of King’s Bench, this day, 
D. I. Eaton, of Ave- Maria-lane,bookseller, 
was found guilty of publishing a pamphlet 
forming the third part of Paine’s ‘ Age 
of Reason.” Immediately after his con- 
viction, the defendant was committed to 
Newgate. Lord Ellenboroagh observed, 
that a more wicked, blasphemous, or libel- 
lous publication he kad never seen. 

Monday, March 16. 

This morning, William Cuadel! and 
John Smith, convicted of bigh treason in 
the Isle of France (see page 183) were 
executed, pursuant to the awful sentence 
of the law, at Horsemonger-lane. The 
rest of the offenders have been Se 8 
during pleasure. 


“ 
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The anniversary of St. Patriék- was 
celebrated at Freemasons’ Tavern by a 
very numerous party of noblemen and 
gentlemen ; among whom were, the Mare 
quis of Lansdowne, Earl Moira, Lord 
Mountjoy, and Mr. Sheridan, who seve- 
rally addressed the meeting. ‘The dona- 
tions of the company amounted to 3747. 
The aggregate of the collections during 
the day was_I751/. 

Tuesday, March 47. 

Av extent was issued against the estate 
of Mr. Chinnery, a chief clerk of the Trea~- 
sury,whohas always preserved the most ho- 
nourahle reputation. His deficiencies are 
stated at 70,000/. and the property obtained 
by the extent is represented to be 30,000/. 
Besides a very considerable income from 
the Treasury, he had several valuable 
agencies: his accounts, it is said, had 
not been examined for several years.— 
Since the issuing of the extent he has dis- 
appeared. 

it appears that the Judges, to whom the 
case of Mr. Walsh was referred, were of 
opinien, that the crime with which he was 
charged did not amount tefelony ; but, as 
the Jury had decided on his guilt, and the 
case did not come before them as an es- 
pecial verdict, the-only way to get rid of 
the conviction was to represent the matter 
to the Prince Regent, and solicit for him 
the Royal pardon, which was accordingly 
granted. He has been discharged from 
Newgate, and obtained his certificate of 
Bankrupt. 

Wednesday, March 18. 

This morning, Mr. George Skene, late 
chief clerk of Queen’s-square Police-office, 
who was convicted of having forged cer- 
tain receipts forthe purpose of defrauding 
the Treasury, was executed pursuant to 
his sentence. Great interest had been 
used to obtain pardon for him; bet on 
thé Friday preceding he was informed that 
he had no mercy to expect.—Mr. S. was 
of a most respectable family in the North 
of Scotland, and was next heir to the large 
property of Skene of Skene. He married 
the widow of & near relation to the Earl of 
Fife. By his wife, who was burnt to death, 
he had four children ; three of whom died 
prematurely, and the other fell by her own 

hands. 


A clergyman of Dumfries has, in reply 
to an application to the 
on the subject of the disqualification of 
French prisoners to contract marriages 
with British subjects, been informed that 
“by the laws of Fraute, any marriage 
entered into here by a French prisoner is 
null and void ; and that it is highly de- 
sirable that such connections should be 
prevented as much as possible.” 

*4* Alteration in the List of Sheriff:, 
-pege 186.—G. T. Smyth, of Penydytiryn, 
for the county of Carnarvon, instead of 
the Hon, R. R,.D, Barrel. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Covent Ganven Tueatre. 

Feb. 29. Frost and Thaw; a musical 
Farce, by Mr. Holman; the musick by 
Mr. T. Cooke, of Dublin.—The scene lies 
in Sweden, on the shores of the Sound. The 
piece was unfavourably received ; and per- 
formed only three nights. 

Lycewm Tneatae, Stranp. 

March 5. The House of Morville, by Sir 
James Bland Burgess. This play is in 
blank verse, and a professed imitation of 
the old English Dramatists. 

March 1. Turn Out; a musical after- 
Piece, by Mr. Kenny. 





Gazette PromorTions. 
Carlton-howse, March 5. Earl Cholmon- 
deley, Lord Steward of His Majesty's 
Household.——Margquis of Hertford, Lord 
Chamberiain. 
Carlton-heuse, March 7. Marquis of 


Winchester, Groom of the Stole to His_ 


Majesty. 

- Her Majesty and the Prince Regent have 
appointed John Simeon, esq. (master in 
Chancery), Count Munster, and Col. Her- 
bert Taylor, Commuissioners for the protec- 
tion, care, and management of His Majes- 

"s y during his indisposition. 

Whitehall, March 7. Adam: Gillies, esq. 
one of the Lords Jasticiary im Scotland, 
vice Craig, resigned. 

Carlton-house, March 10. The Prince 
Regent has made the following appoint- 
ments: 

Vice-Chamberlain,—Earl of Yarmouth. 

Lords of His Majesty’s Bedchauiber,— 
‘Marquis of Headford, Viscount Melbourn, 
Lord Heathtield, Lord James Murray, and 
Viscount Petersham. 

First Groom and Master of the Robes,— 
Nassau Thomas, esq 

Grooms of the Dedcheniied, — Gen. 
Chas. Leigh, Gen. E. Stephens, Gen. T. 
Sloughter Stanwix, Hon. Henry Stanhope, 
Lieut.-gen. Sir J. Cradock, Lieut.-gen. 
Wm. Keppel, Col. Wilson Bradyll. 

Clerk Marshal and Chief Equerry,— 
Col. Benj. Bloomfield. 

Equerries,—Major-general Hammond, 
Lieut.-col. W. Cougreve, Major-gen. Bay- 
‘ley, Hon.JF, Howard, Col. Vivian. 

Whitehall, March 10. Right hon, H. 
Wellesley (ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary in a one of the 
— Companions of the Order of the 


~ Carlton-house, March 13. Frederick Wim. 
Turner, Charles George J.° Arbuthnot, 
Frederick Wm. Culling Smith, and Jota 
Arthur Douglas Bloomfield, esqrs. Pages 
of Honour to His Majesty. 

Whitehall, March -i7. Right hon. Gen, 
Charles Earl of Harrington, Governor, 
Captain; Coustable, and Lieutenant of 
Windsor Castle, vice Earl of Cardigan, de- 
ceased, 
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Carlton-house, March 171. Right hon. the 
Eari of Ormond, one of the Lords of His 
Majesty’s Bedchamber. 

Jotm Mac Mabon, esq. Keeper of the 
Privy Purse, and Private Secretary to the 
Prioce t. 

Whitehall, March V7. Right hon. Huck 
Percy (commouily called Eas! Perey) sum- 
moned to the House of Peers, by the style 
and title of Baron Percy. 

Joseph Budworth, esq. of Oxford-strect, 
has received his Majesty’s permission to 
take and use the surname and arms of 
Palmer. Gazette, March 21, — (See our 
last Volume, pp. 403, 486.) 

Civiz, Promotioxs. 

Duke of Buccleugh, Lord Lieutenaet of 
the County of Edinburgh. 

Lord Keith, Commander of the Channet 
Fleet, vice Cotton; deceased. 

Lord Melville, First Lord of the “Adii- 
ralty. 

T. Cooke, esq. Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Col. Seymour (nephew of Marquis of 
Hertford), Serjeant at Arms.to the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Anstruther, late advecate-generai 
at Madras, Recorder of bombay, vice Su 
J. Mackintosh. 

Mr. Toller, of Lincoln’s Inn, Aévocate- 
gencral at Madras, vice Anstruther. 

Rev. John Josias Conybeare, M. A: of 
Christ Church, Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford, ‘vice Copleston. 

Rev.” T. Gaisford, Greek Professor ia 
the University of Oxford. 

Rev. John Joseph Goodenough; M. A. 
Head Master of Bristol: Free Soutien. 
school, vice Lea, deceased, 

Rey. Robert Watkinson, Second Master 
of the Charter-house school. 

The following changes have taken place 
in the Police Magistracy : 

Mr. Capper, from Shadwell to Hatton- 
Garden, vice Baker, removed to Marlbo- 
rough-street ; Mr. Reynolds, appointed to 
Shadwell, vice Capper; Mr. Plestow, from 
Whitechapel to Queeu-square, vice Pye, 
resigned; Mr. Hicks, from Union-hall te 
Whitechapel, vice Plestow. 





“EccrestaSTICAL PRererMeNTs. 

Rev. M. Maptetoft, rector of Easington, 
Cleveland, Yeddingham Y. Yorkshire. 

Rev. ‘Thomas Wingfield, Seaton R. Rut- 
landshire. 

Rev. John Tryon; Bulwick’R, Northamp 
tonshire, vice Wrugfield, resigned. 

Rev. George Walker, M. A, Osmundes- 
ton, a/ias Scole R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Richard Cortield, M. A. Pitchford 
R. Shropshire, 

Rev. William Pugh, Bottisham V. Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Hon, and Rev, Richard Bruce —— 

A. 





, 
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M. A. to a Prebendal stall in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, vice Hallam, deceased. 

Rev. Verne Peter Littlehales. M. A. to 
a Canonry or Prebend of Durbam, fourided 
on the collegiate church of Southwell.— 
Hon, and Rev. Thos. A. Harris, M.A. te the 
Prebend of Osbaldwick, in York Cathed.— 
Rev. W. W. Childers, M. A. Beford R. 
York.—Rev. Jos. Drury, -D. D. to the 
Prebend of Dultincot, in Wells Cathe- 
dral ;—all vice Dr. Jackson, Bp. of Oxford. 

Rev. Hevry Barry, M. A. Upton Scu- 
damore R. Wilts, vice Owen, deceased ; 
and to Draycott Cerne R. Wilts, vice 
Windsor, resigned. 

Rev. Charlies Burne, Chaplain to his 
Majesty’s ship Temeraire. © 

Rev. James Beresford, M. A. Kibworth 
Beauchamp R. Leicestershire. 





Biatus. 
1811. AT. Rodney-stoke, Somerset, 
Nov. 30. wife of Rev. T. A. Sal- 
mon, B. D. ae of that parish, and 
prebendary of Wells, a son; being her 
eleveuth child. 
1812. Feb. 2%. In Stanhope-street, the 
wife of Wm. Gordon, esq. M. P. a son. 
25. At Exeter, the wife of Major Mac- 
gregor, 88th regiment, a daughter. 
28. In Hamilton-place, the Countess 
of Cork, a son. 
Lately, In Montague-squate, the wife 
of Hon. Lieut.-col. Brand, a daughter. 
In Lower Grosvenor-street, the lady of 
Sir J. Shelley, a son, 
The wife of Maj.-gen. Loft, M. P. a son. 
In Cavendish-square, the wife of Comi- 
modore Cockburn, a daughter. 
. Im Hertfurd-street, May-fair, the wife 
of J. Dent, esq. M. P. @ san. 
~ In e-port the wife of N. R. Col- 
borne, esq. M. P. a dangliter. 
At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
E. Clarke, Professor of Mineralogy, a son. 
At the vicarage-house, Wells, the wife 
of Rev: S. Serrell, a son and heir. 
At Rockley house, Wilts, the lady of 
Hon. Lieut.-gen. F. St. John, a son. 
At Lymington, Lady Honywood, a son 
and heir. 
March 1. In Thavies-inn, the wife of 
Mr. John Bowyer Nichols, a son. 
At Mrs. Milles’s, Harley-streét, the 
wife of Rowland Aston, esq. a son and beir. 
5. At her father’s house, Battersea-rise, 
the wife of the late Rev. George Phillips, 
of Manchester, a son. 
6. In Dorsetshire, Lady Eliz. Talbot, 
a son, being her thirteentir child. 
12. In Half-moon-street, the wife of 
Robt. Foster Grant, esq. a son and heir, 
14. At Iffey House, Hon. Mrs. Mallett, 


a son. 

15, Atthe Bishop of Lincoln’s, Great 
George-street, the wife of Wm. Edw, 
Tombline, esq. a daughter, 


Marriaces. 

1811, Dec. 18. At Sonthampton, Capt. 
John Ayscough, R. N. to\Anna Maria, 
eldest danghter of Thos. Parr, deceased, 
also formerly Post-captain in the Navy. 

1812, Feb. 22. In Dublin, Matt. Tal- 
bot, esq. eldest son of W. T. esq. of Castle 
Talbot, to Anne, only daughter and heiress 
of the late Edward Bourke, esq. 

29. J. L. Yeates, esq. of the Army Pay 
Office; to F. Arabella, daughtér of P. 
Rejnagle, esq. R. A. 

Lately, At St. Alban’s, the Rev. Wai. 
Stockdale, M. A. F. L. 5. to Miss Wol- 
ley, niece of Rear-adm. W. 

At Fulham, Rev. J. T. H. Le Mesu- 
rier, to Miss Ludiam, of North-end. 

Rev. Mr. Carwardine, to Miss Sarah 
Francis, of Heybridge Hall, Essex. 

Dr. Hue, of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
to Miss Berkeley, daughter of Dr. B. of 
Chetmsford. 


Sir Francis Hartwell, bart. to Miss 
Aldridge, of New Lodge, near Horsham. 

Thomas Butler, esq. eldest ‘sdn of Sir 
R. B. bart. to Frances, daughter of J. @. 
Clarke, esq. of Durham. 

Sir J. Blunden, bart. of Castle Blunden, 
co. Kilkenny, to Miss Helsham, daughter 
of J. H. esq. and niece of Candler Brown, 
o6q. of Bath. 


March 5, G. H. Elliott, esq. of Bin-- 


field, lient. 20th light drag. to Mary; el- 
dest dangbter of Major-gen. Slay. 

At Monkstown, near Dublin, Charles 
Putland, esq. to Constance, eldest daughe 
ter of Hon. Geo. Massy, of Avondale, 
co. Dublin. 

6. Rev. Geo. Hutton, D.D. vicar of Sut- 
terton, and rector of Algarkirk, ¢o. Lin- 
coln, to Sarah Naomi, daughter of the 
late James Hurdis, esq. youngest aud sis- 
ter of the late Rev. Dr. H.,; 

Mr. William’ Duncan; merchant, of 
London, eldest surviving son of Rev. Jas. 
D. of Alton, Hants, to Sarah, youngest 
daugh. of the late Mr. John Lewthwaite, 
of Chester. 

7. Hon. Wm. Eliot, brother to Loré E. 
to the eldest daughter of Lieut.-gen. Ro- 
binson, of Denston-ball, Suffulk. 

- §. Barratt, esq. of Jamaica, to Marg. 
Gillies Storey, daughter and cobeiress of 
Rob. S. esq. of Arcot, Northumberland. 

14. At St. James’s Church, by special 
licence, by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Glasse, 
Wm. Wellesiey Pole, esq. to Miss 
Tylney Long, eldest daughter of the 
late Sir T. L. bart.—The dress worn by 
the bride on the occasion is said to bave 
cost 700 guineas, her bonnet 150 guineas, 
and veil 200 guineas; and her necklace 
to be worth 25,000 guineas. Eight hun- 
dred wedding favours were distributed, 
worth a guinea and a half each; besides 
numerous others ef inferior price and 


lity.” 
- , ° M E. 
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MEMOIRS or tre rate FREDERICK CAVENDISH, Esa. 


Frederick Cavendish, esq. whose death 
we noticed in our last Obituary, (see page 
197.) was son of Lord Charles Cavendish, 
third son of William, second Duke of De- 
vonshire, by the Lady Anne Grey, third 
daughter of Henry, Dyke of Kent. Mr. 
Cavendish derived his name of Frederick, 
from the Prince of Wales, father of our 
present King, who was his sponsor. In 
his infancy, he had the misfortune to lose 
his mother, and frequently through life 
lamented, that he had never known the 
affectionate kindness of maternal love. At 
the usual age, be was sent with his brother, 
the late distinguished Henry Cavendish of 
Clapham, to the celebrated school at 
Hackuey, then kept by Dr. Newcome, for 
whose memory he ever retained great re- 
spect: here he was contemporary with seve- 
ral whowere afterwards illustrious, but near- 
lyali of whom sunk before himintothe grave, 
From Hackney, he was removed to Peter- 
house, Cambridge, where he entered a 
Fellow-Commoner, and was placed un- 
der the tuition of Mr. Newton, probably a 
Fellow of that society. Whilst at the 
University in the early part of the year 
1752, Mr. Cavendish feil from an upper 
window into the area of the court, and 
coming down on his head, received a most 
serious injury, the effects of which were 

‘ever after discernible, by a deep indenta- 
tion in bis forehead ; his life was for some 
time endangered, and his health so much 
affected by this accident, that he could 
not return to the University; and many 
of his succeeding years were spent in re- 
tirement. His constitution, however, was 
naturally very strong, and he gradually 
recovered ; devoting, when he became bet- 
ter, much of his time to literature, and 
much to drawing. In the latter he parti- 
cularly excelled, and would frequently 
display to his friends several port-folios, 
which he had filled with amazing perse- 
verance, and with singular felicity. He 
had a method of taking the impression of 
leaves, and plants, most accurately and 
beautifully, which method he would not 
divulge ; always, when urged on the point, 
saying, that he should leave the books 
containing these, and his drawings in ge- 
néral, to the British Museum, and that 
there they would find him out.— About 
forty years have elapsed since Mr. Ca- 
vendish, attended by two confidential do- 
mesticks, came to reside at Market-street. 
His health was re-established, but the ef- 
fects of his fall had been such, that he 
was thought to be unfitied for public life ; 
into which, under other circamstances, his 


» high connexions wou!ld have ‘most favour- 


ably introduced him ; whilstin it, his abili- 


ties would probably have led him to dis- 
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tinction. After living some time in the 
family of the Rev.G. Smith, then Minister 
of Market-street, he removed to a small, 
and subsequently, when on the death of 
some relations his fortune increased, to a 
larger house in the village. Being of a very 
social disposition, he soon formed a large 
acquaiutance in his neighbourhood. Walk- 
ing, ere bodily infirmities came on, was 
his favourite exercise : for some years he 
kept no chariot; but wher afterwards be 
did, this frequently followed him empty, 
for many miles, whilst he relied on himself 
for his conveyance. At this period the 
collecting of books was among his favourite 
amusements; ke purchased largely, not 
without discrimination ; and his library is 
very rich in classics and works of general 
literature, particularly in English poetry. 
Most of bis favourite British writers were 
of the time of Queen Anne, or her two 
successors, which he deemed the Augustan 
era of our literature.—-The memory of Mr. 
Cavendish was exceedingly retentive, and 
his conversation was frequently enlivened 
by apt poetical quotation: with Horace, 
amongst the antients, he was most fami- 
liar; but with many Poets of our own, 
particularly with Gray, Thomson, Aken- 
side, and Mason, he was so accurately ac- 
quainted, that he might almost, as far as 
their best productions were concerned, 
have been called, a living edition of them. 
Fond of recitation, he would sometimes, 
when in company, repeat the Bard of 
Gray, or other equally poems from 
his favourite writers, without the least in- 
accuracy: perhaps, with his veneration 
for Thomson, Akenside, an? Mason, a 
little Whiggism might insensibly mingle 
itself. That Mr. Cavendish was a Whig, 
cannot be thought surprising, yet he was 
a moderate one, and altogether, as he was 
wont himself to say, of the Old School : 
Burke cured him of his fondness for the 
French revolution ; and when the illustri- 
ous son of Chatham, displaying the ban- 
ner of his country, called on all English- 
men to rally round it, Mr. Cavendish, like 
many others, left his former political. 
leader. He fortunately lived in the reign 
of good Kings; and, like his great grand- 
father, William, first Duke of Devonshire, 
whose epitaph he delighted to repeat, be 
was ‘‘ bonorum principum fidelis subdi- 
tus.”” That he would likewise have been 
« jpimicus tyrannis,” all those who know 
the liberality of his spirit, and bis hatred 
of oppression, in every shape, cannot 
doubt. Hospitality was a the virtues 
of Mr. Cavendish ; and though he himself 
liked to live plainly, his table was for 
others’ often munificently spread. But 
the kindness of his character shone yet 
more 
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more fully, and more amiably, when his 
benevolence was applied to: the display 
of this virtue was what he thought the 
highest privilege emanating from his large 
fortune, whilst it was obviously among the 
pleasures in which he most delighted. Mr. 
Cavendish not only gave most liberally, 
but in a manner which shewed that he had 
much enjoyment in doing so; no objec- 
tions about the agency, or the mode, none 
of those subterfuges which disinclination 
or avarice resort to, under the pretence of 
discriminating accurately, and of reserving 
their portion from the present want, to ef- 
fect greater good, were thought of by him; 
there was distress, and he had the means 
of alleviating it,—this was enough; he 
left others to object, but he preferred to 
give: vot that this was done to any great 
extent without consideration ; the passing 
beggar, it is true, had, without much in- 
quiry, his shilling or his half-crown ; but 
when applications for any local distresses 
were made to him,though he would in almost 
every instance give largely, he would give 
more or less so, according to the merits 
of the case, or the recommendations by 
which it was sanctioned. Indeed much of 
Mr. Cavendish’s money was given away, 
not on his own judgment ; he relied on the 
representations made to him by those sur- 
rounding friends in whom he had con- 
fidence, particularly by the neighbouring 
parochial clergy ; who, however, it is be- 
lieved, never applied to him, except in 
urgent cases. Be it likewise mentioned, 
in honour of his benevolence, that, when 
people whom he did not like, or who had 
even offended him, became distressed, his 
antipathies were lost in his commiseration ; 
he is known materially to have assisted 
such, and *» have done it in the kindest 
manner. His liberality, perhaps, may be 
best exhibited by an anecdote or two. — 
Not long since, he was persuaded by an 
old and faithful servant, his postilion, to 
have a driving-box put to his chariot ; and 
soon after, the writer of this memoir met 
with a poor neighbour, whose business was 
connected with that part of the high-road 
along which Mr. Cavendish usually took 
his airing: “Sir,” says the man, * don’t 
you think I couid bring an action against 
Mr. Cavendish’s Coachman ?’’—* Why, 
what is the matter, neighbour ?” ‘“‘ The mat- 
ter—he has persuaded bis master to have 
a driving-box, and he can’t see me now 
on the road, before he comes up to me, 
and call to his coachman to stop, as he 
used, upon which occasions hé always 
gave me something handsome, so that I 
have lost a very comfortabie anuuity,—I 
shall eertainly bring my action.” Some 


time after this, not more indeed than a few 
mvaths since, a distressing circumstance 
eccurred in the neighbourhood, which a 
‘friend of Mr. Cavendish called on him to 


represent. The infirmities, and debility, 
which have since proved fatal, were then 
obviously making their inroads; but, on 
the calamity being stated, he expressed 
great regret, and instantly said, “ 1 will 
give you twenty pounds for the poor fel- 
Jow.” This was done: in about half an 
hour afterwards, Mr. Cavendish kindly 
said, ** My friend, I was very low and 
poorly when you came in: but you have 
done me much good; and the opportunity 
which you have afforded me of bestowing 
twenty pounds so well has cheered my 
Spirits exceedingly.” Nor was it only 
under circumstauces of local distress, that 
Mr. Cavendish was applied to; his bene- 
volence became so well known, that many 
persons living at a distance sought relief 
from it, and it is believed that few even of 
these petitioners failed. In regard to pub- 
lic charities, living on the borders of two 
counties, he considered himself as belong- 
ing in some measure to both; nay, not 
being far from the Peculiar of St. Alban’s, 
he belotiged to that also: in short, whilst 
in political matters Mr. Cavendish was .a 
true-born Englishman, perhaps not wholly 
without natioual prejadice, and certainly 
not without some Antigallican feeling, 
when distress applied to him, he became 
at once a citizen of the world. Though a 
person were a Jew, though he were a 
stranger, or alien; yet if he were “ robbed, 
or wounded,” nothing more was necessary 
to secure his aid.—Peace to the memory 
of such a man ! the tears of the neighbour- 
ing poor, and the sincere regret. of those 
who lived with him much and knew him 
best, speak his worth most forcibly. Be 
it allowed, that he had some eccentricities, 
aud firstly that he valued himself cn his 
high descent; he did so, but it never 
seemed to be so much becanse his ances~ 
tors abuunded in all titles, and dignities, 
which could be bestowed on them, as that 
they had been statesmen, wasriors, and 
patriots. The man who would not willinghy 
have sprang from such a stock, and he who 
cannot readily forgive a little vanity, on 
this account, in others who have that hap- 
piness, must want Jaudable ambiiion, or 
must allow his candour to be readily 
chilled by the coldness of his imagined 
philosophy. That Mr. Cavendish liked 
bis friends to direct to him by the title of 
“* Honourable ;” that he was pleased, 
when, in social parties where he was pre- 
sent, “ the noble house of Cavendi-h, root 
and branch,” was given as a toast; nay, 
that he was not very angry, when walking 
in his own neighbourhood, the poor whom 
he met, and who were enriched by bis 
bounty, called him, as they generally did, 
‘* my Lord,’? must be granted; but all! 
these things were so venial, especially 
when his good qualities are considered, 
they mterfered so little with the rights or en- 
joyments 














Joyments of others; they were, under his pe- 
culiar circumstances, so almost allowable, 
that the writer of this Memoir, whilst he 
says, against the charge of such eccentri- 
city, “’tis true,” can scarcely bring bim- 
self to add, “ pity ’tis, *tis true.” 

There is some difficulty in fixing the 
precise age of Mr. Cavendish. His mother 
was married in 1727, and died in 1733, 
*« leaving (says Collins) two sons, Frederick 
and Henry.” Hence some have supposed, 
that Frederick was the elder brother. But 
this, itis apprehended, is a mistake. Lady 
Anne Cavendish was in bad health on her 
marriage, and went shortly after to Nice, 
for the benefit ef the waters there, attend- 
ed by her husband. Henry was born at 
Nice ; but his mother returning toEngland, 
Frederick drew his first breath in the coun- 
try of his ancestors. It is believed that 
his mother did not die till he was about 
two years old; and if so, he lived to be 
somewhat more than eighty.—At this very 
advanced period, his mind, though it had 
lost some of its animation, had not lost a 
certain natural shrewdness, which enabled 
him to penetrate deeply into the human 
character; but this he always exercised 
in candour, whilst he never allowed it to 
interfere with his benevolence.—For his 
brother Henry, he had ever a truly frater- 
nal affection, which seems to have been 
fully repaid, thougl: they met but seldom. 
Exactly two years before his own death, 
this brether was taken away, and a con- 
siderable real estate devolved to him, 
This, on his own death, became the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Devonshire, whose 
Opening virtues he had much pleasure in 
contemplating : whilst his personal estate, 
which he had. neither added to, or dimi- 
nished from, descended to his maternal 
first cousins, the Earls of Ashburnham and 
Bridgewater, and the Hon. F. Egerton :— 
no will was found, or at least only one, 
which was made many years ago, and all 
the legacies in which, it is imagined, had 
lapsed. ‘This, under common circum- 
stances, might have becu regretted; for 
there was a numerous family, “ his peo- 
ple,” as he called them, descended from 
the two confidential domesticks who at 
first came with him to Market-street, all 
of whom he edacated, and supported most 
comfortably, and most of whom would 
now be entirely destitute, were it not for 
the probability, that the opinion under 
which Mr, Cavendish acted, will be 
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realized. He thought so highly of his own 
family, as not to doubt, that those who 
would succeed to his large property, would 
inherit his benevolence Lkewise. That 
sacred mantle he left to his successors, 
saying, when spoken to on this subject, 
that every thing would be right, “ since 
his family were all gentlemen, and all 
liberal :” and it is believed, that the pro- 
mising young Nobleman, to whom his 
chief property descends, has already with 
characteristic benevolence, and with a 
promptitude which dees him honour, given 
an assurance, tending to prove that his 
deceased relative did not augur of him 
falsely. —Mr. Cavendish died a bachelor : 
he was in person athletic and manly ; his 
countenance was handsome; and he had, 
to a late period of life, the appearance 
and manners, some very few peculiarities 
excepted, of a highly-bred gentleman, 
though certainly of the old schoo! ;—deep 
ruffies, a bag wig, and cocked hat, were 
things which he thought the age somewhat 
degenerate in not retaining; and resolved, 
that his example at least should, in these 
respects, afford a specimen of better times. 
The mortal remains of this benevolent 
man were deposited, on Monday, March 
9th, in the family vault, in All-Saints 
Church, Derby; the corpse being met, 
as when a Cavendish is buried has been 
customary, at the entrance of the town, by 
the Mayor and 30 Burgesses in mourving, 
and all other usual sepulchral honours 
being paid.—Thus his body rests, among 
the relicks of those whe have been most 
highly distinguished in our land, by pa- 
triotism, by valour, by true nobility of 
spirit; and ithad more than a mere family 
claim to such honourable loeation.—This 
tribute is paid to his memory by no 
venal hand; it proceeds from one who 
lived with him much, in the reciprocations 
of neighbourly kindness, always without 
expectation, but never without regard. 
Those who best knew Mr. Cavendish, most 
esteemed him; and if those who knew him 
but little, and only knew him when infir- 
mity and age had somewhat impaired his 
faculties, arid made bis eccentricities more 
remarkable, should think thattoo favour- 
able a portrait has been drawn, he who has 
sketehed it, whilst he questions their com- 
petency to form on this point an dcourate 
opinion, must take leave, whatever be their 
sentiments, to retain his own. 





MEMOIR or BARONESS ANGELIQUE D’ESCURY. 


On the 6th of March, died of a deep de- 
cline, in the forty-fifth year of her age, at 
the village of Flax Bourton, Somersetshire, 
the Baroness Angelique D’Escury,.a na- 
tive of Holland, which country herself and 
buskaud had quitted with the Court of the 





Stadholder at the time of the Revolution. 
If the saying of that wise observer of hu- 
man nature be true, that ** we can judge 
of no man’s happiness till his death,” then 
may we prouounce this Exile from her 
country, this deserted wife, the nappies 








of beings. Bred in the luxury and ele- 
gance of a Court, she was, through the vain 
speculations of her husband, reduced, the 
last eight years of her life, to a pittance 
insufficient to support herself and only 
daughter, without augmenting it by the 
labours of her own hands, which she em- 
ployed, till sickness and Janguor over- 
powered her, in works of the most tasteful 
ingenuity. Never did she, in the days of 
health and prosperity, display so bright a 
portrait of female excellence as in her labo- 
rious retirement. The skill and attention of 
the physician, gratuitously given with a zeal 
and a consideration interest could not 
have excited, and esteem for her virtues 
could alone inspire; the constant pre- 
sence and assiduity of a friend whose ex- 
perience and piety rendered her at such 
a>crisis no less invaluable as a counsel 
and support than a comfort; neighbours 
of all ranks, striviog in emulation to sup- 
ply every want, and anticipate every wish : 
Thus, by every art that skill and kindness 
could suggest, was her ‘‘ bed made in 
all her sickness,” whose own benevolence 
had never failed; and the lamp of life kept 
burning, till the strength of the gentle suf- 
ferer was gradually and completely ex- 
hausted: her most painful symptoms 
subsided ; and the last days of her life were 
passed, not merely in resignation and 
tranquillity, but in joyful readiness to de- 
part. With the strong eye of faith she was 
enabled to look beyond the present scene, 
and to rise above the strengest of human 
feelings, a mother’s anxiety. Purified 
and exalted, she was enabled to behold the 
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mercies of the Almighty protecting and 
encircling her only child. Every social 
affection glowing to the last, with her last 
faltering breath she uttered the softest 
aspirations of love and gratitude to the 
Author of her being, and Disposer of her 
fate; and then, without a struggle, pang, 
or sigh, she ceased to breathe.—The clos- 
ing scenes of the Baronegs’s life are not 
calculated to produce a dramatic effect, 
like many others that have been related; 
but they offer an unexaggerated picture of 
the calm and enviable exit of a soul, whick 
eminently knew “ how to love and to for- 
give ;” and it must be acknowledged, she 
appeared to have found out a safe and 
easy path through the gloomy vale and 
shadow of Death, and to have passed 
gently and imperceptibly over the appal- 
ing gulph which is the last of its terrors. 
This she was enabled to do, by fixing her 
firm reliance on God, “ as if he were to do 
all,” not with presumption, but humility; 
* labouring herself,” with the utmost 
energy, as “‘ if he were to do nothing.” 
Thus animated by a principle higher than 
human pride, and guided by a hand 
stronger than human wisdom, she retained 
her characteristic artlessness and warmth, 
firmly and securely trod her rugged and 
narrow path of life, and in death possessed 
her soul with a dignity and peace, which 
has left a lesson of magnanimity and tre 
wisdom, that speaks more forcibly-to the 
heart, than the pompous processions and 
laboured eulugiums, which attend the ob- 
sequies of titled grandeur or worldly 
wealth. 





MEMOIRS or twz MARCHIONESS or BUCKINGHAM. 


Died, on Monday evening the 16th of 
March, at a few minutes before ten o’clock, 
at Buckingham House in Pall Mail, the 
Most Noble Mary Elizabeth Nugent, Mar- 
chioness of Buckingham, Lady of the 
Marguis of Buckingham, and Baroness 
Nugent of Carlanstown in Ireland in her 
own right. Her Ladyship was the daugh- 
ter and heiress of the late Robert Craggs 
Nugent, Earl Nugent in Ireland; was 
married to the Marquis on the 16th of 
April 1775, and created Baroness Nugent 
29th of December 1800, 

It would be difficult, within the limits 
which we prescribe to ourselves, to do jus- 
tice to the amiable qualities and superior 
virtues and merits of this lady. To all 
that dignity of deportment which was 
suited to her rank, she added the most 
charming affability and frankness of man- 
ners, so as to diffuse delight and happiness 
everywhere around her, and to give life 
and animation to the circle of relations 
and friends who enjoyed the benefit of her 
society. In all the duties of life her con- 


duct was equally praiseworthy and exem- 





plary; as a wife, a mother, the mistress of 
a family, and as a friend to her neighbours 
of every rank. Her ladyship possessed 
considerable taste and skill in works of ge- 
nius, manifested in her drawings and 
paintings, many of which decorate the 
superb mansion at Stowe, where the Mar- 
quis and she principally resided. But the 
chief trait in her character was her charity 
and benevolence, of which the instances 
are without number, as well in the Metro. 
polis, as in those parts of Buckinghamshire 
and Essex where she had the means of 
discerning the wants of her fellow-crea- 
tures. So that, independent of the im- 
pressions of admiration excited by her 
exalted worth and accomplishments, there 
would be enough in her acts of beneficence 
alone to endear her memory to every feel- 
ing heart. She had complained of an in- 
creasing dimness of sight, unattended by 
any other symptom of illness; and had 
come to town the week preceding, to con- 
sult the best oculists, as well as her own 
physicians, on the state of her eyes. She 
had been out every forenoon, and appeared 
perfectly 
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perfectly well in health till Sunday even- 
ing, when_she was seized with an acute 
pain in her head; and the next morning, 
her physicians, consicering her in danger, 
dispatched an express for the Marquis, 
who was on his road from Stowe, and had 
reached Uxbridge, when he was met with 
the heart-rending tidings of her death. 

It will be easier to imagine than to de- 
scribe the depth of affliction in which his 
Lordship and all the family are involved. 
The joss of such a lady must be long and 
deeply felt by the relations and friends 
who survive her; and by the poor, in the 
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districts where ber persona! attentions and 
charitable assistance extended comfort and 
relief to so many who stood in need of it. 
A large portion of the Nobility will be put 
in mourning by this event, as related 
either to her own or her husband’s fami- 
lies. She has left issue three children : 
1. Richard Earl Temple, married to Lady 
Anne Eliza, daughter of the late Duke of 
Chandos. 2 Lady Mary Anne, «married 
to the Hon. Everard Arundel. 3, Lord 
George Grenville, who by his mother’s de- 
cease becomes Baron Nugent of Carlans- 
town, and is heir to the Nugent estates. 





Rev. Dr. GEORGE HALL, tue 


On the 17th of November, the Rev. 
George Hall, Provost of Trinity college, 
Dublin, was consecrated Bishop of Dro- 
more ; and on the morning of the following 
Saturday he died (see our last volume, p. 
493), leaving to the world an affecting 
proof of the frailty of that tenure by which 
earthly happiness and earthly honours are 
held. 

This amiable and universally lamented 
Prelate was a native of Northumberland ; 
but at an early age went over to Ireland, 
his friends being induced to hope, that ta- 
lents and diligence such as he possessed, 
would obtain for him the honourable situ- 
ation of a Fellow of Dublin College. Nor 
were their hopes disappoinied, After hav- 
ing established, whilst an under-graduate, 
his superiority over his contemporaries, 
both as a scientific and a classical scholar, 
he was unanimously elected a Fellow in 
1777, when for the first time he appeared 
as a candidate. From that period, during 
the three and tweniy years he continued 
in College, his correct knowledge, and his 
exact fulfilment of every academic duty, 
were eminently conspicuous. As a Tutor 
he was not more remarkable for the talents 
and learning displayed in his lectures, 
than for the kindness and parental selici- 
tude with which he watched over the inte- 
rests of his pupils, and the zeal he mani- 
fested for theic improvement in literature, 
in morals, and in religion. Nor was he 
less distinguished when, as a senior fellow, 
he came to have a share in the govern- 
meut of the College, whether official duty 
called his aitention to minute detail, or the 
general interests. required the counsels of 
prudence, or the exertions of prompt acti- 
vity. In the year 1800 he accepted a 
benefice in a remote part of the county of 
Tyrone, whence he was called to the Pro- 
vostship of the College in 1806; but such, 
during that short period, had becn his 
conduct towards his parishioners, that nei- 
ther time nor absence has been able to 
diminish their esteem. The intelligence of 
his death was received with general la- 
mentation ; and his virtues have been .com- 
memorated in a monument erected by 


tate BISHOP or DROMORE. 


universal consent in their church. When 
Provest, his attention to every academic 
duty was yet more exemplary than when 
he bad acted in a subordinate station, 
Frequent in his attendance en the early 
prayers and lectures *, he shewed an ex- 
ample admirably calculated to excite a 
general spirit of piety and diligence; and 
while no duty was too minute tv escape his 
attention, enlarged plans of improvement 
were formed and carried into effect under 
his superintendance. Ranking among the 
most eminent scholars both in polite lite- 
rature and science, and deeply skilled in 
every branch of theological learning, there 
was no department ‘in the extensive range 
of academic instruction which be was not 
qualified to direct; whilst the mildness of 
his temper, and the gentleness of his man- 
ners, softened the admonitions of authority 
with the feelings of parental affection. 
Though thus active in the perfogmance of 
academic duty, Dr. Hall lived in habits of 
familiar intercourse witb all who were dis- 
tinguished for their station or their rank. 
Acquainted with the principal! languages 
of modern Europe, and conversant with 
the writings of their most celebrated au- 
thors; possessing a correct and delicate 
taste for the fine arts, and an unaffected 
vivacity of manners, he exhibited a rare 
instance of the union of severe science 
with elegant attainments, and command- 
ed, im turn, the respect, the esteem, and 
the affection, of those with whom he asso- 
ciated. ; ; ~ 

It was natural to expect that such a 


‘man would attract the atiention of the 


Duke of Richmond, ever ready to afford 
unsolicited patronage to merit; and the 
advancement of Dr. Hall.to the see of 
Dromore, whilst it was the subject of ge. 
neral approbation and applause, excited 
no sentiment of surprize. That neither 
the individual nor te nation derived, from 
this generous and judicious act, the good 
which was intended, must be the subject 
of deep and last.ng regret 





¥ Beginning at six o'clock, both in sum- 
mer aud winter, 


: ME. 
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MEMOIRS or tue tats Mr. ANDREW CHERRY. 


The late Mr. Cherry was the eldest son 
f Mr. John Cherry, printer and booksel- 
ler at Limerick, in Ireland, and was born 
in that city Jan. 11, 1762; and, having 
received a respetable education at a gram- 
mar-school there, was intended by his fa- 
ther to be qualified for holy orders by ma- 
triculation in a university; but, by disap- 
pointments in life, his parent was obliged 
to abandon this intention, and, at eleven 
years of age, Andrew was placed under the 
= of Mr. James Potts, printer and 

eokseller, in Dame-street, Dublin, and by 
him initiated in his art and mystery. 
From an antient friendship, which had 
subsisted between Mr. Potts and Mr. 
Cherry, Andrew was particularly favoured 
by his master, and made his constant com- 
panion in all recreations, &c. Among 
other amusements, Mr. Potts was ex- 
tremely attached to theatrical exhibitions ; 
and, perceiving that his pupil’s inclination 
bent strongly to that point, he seldom 
visited the theatre without taking young 
Cherry with him. Thus encouraged, he 
imbibed an early predilection for the 
stage ;—a general taste of this nature 
pervades the youth of the Irish metropo- 
lis ; and many ornaments of the sock and 
buskin in both kingdoms, at the present 
day, were, in their juvenile pursuits, the 
dramatic companions, in private acting, 
&c. of young Cherry, who had, at the age 
of fourteen, made his first appearance as 
Lucia, in the tragedy of Cato, in a large 
room at the Blackamoor’s Head, Towers’s~ 
street, Dublin. At the age of seventeen, 
he spurned typography, and boldly enter- 
ed the dramatic lists, making his debut as 
a professional! actor, in a little town called 
Naas, fourteen miles from Dublin, in a 
small strolling group, principally com- 
posed of runaway boys and girls, and then 
under the management of a Mr. Martin. 
His first character was Colonel Feignweli 
( Bold Stroke for a Wife), an arduous task 
tor a boy of seventeen, the character re- 
quiring a discrimination so various, and a 
flexibility cf talent that is rarely met with 
even in the veterans of the stage. The 
applause was great; and the manager of 
this sharing company, after passing many 
encomiums on his exertions, presented 
him with 1037. as his dividend of the profits 
of that night’s performance. Young Cher- 
ry afterwards Jaunchesl into a most exten- 
sive range of characters; for, heing blest 
with a peculiar facility of study, in the 
space of ten months with this manager, he 
acted almost all the principal characters 
in tragedy, comedy, and farce; and, dur- 
ing the same periods, suffered all the vicis- 
situde and distress concomitant to such a 
precarious mode of existence. His friends 
have ieard him declare, that though con- 


stantly employed in such laborious study 
as is implied in what we have just said of 
his range of characters, he never was in 
possession of a guinea during the whole 
ten months; he was frequently without 
the means of common sustenance, and 
sometimes even unable to buy the very 
candles by which he should study the 
characters that were so numerously allot- 
tedto him. In the tewn of Athlone, we 
are told, a circumstance of particular dis- 
tress attended our bero; but which he 
bore with all the magnanimity that dra- 
matic ardour could inspire. The business 
of the theatre was suspended for a short 
time, in consequence of the benefits os 
turned out bad: the manager was résolv 
not to waste any more bills, but wait for 
the races, which were to commence in a 
few days. Our hero being of a timid and 
bashful turn, and assisted by a portion of 
youthful pride, was incapable of making 
those advances, and playing off that train 
of theatrical tricking, by which means be- 
nefits are frequently obtained in the coyn- 
try, and therefore he had been less suc- 
cessful than many of his brethren. His 
landlady, perceiving there was no prospect 
of payment, satisfied herself for the trifle 
already due, by seizing on the remnant of 
our hero's wardrobe; and knowing she 
could dispose of her lodgings to more ad- 
vantage during the races, turned him out 
to the mercy of the winter’s wind, which 
he endured with ali his former philosophy. 
He rambled carelessiy about the streets, 
sometimes quoting passages to himself, 
both comic and serious, that were analo- 
gous to his situation, but without forming 
one determined idea of where he was to 
rest his bouseless head. ‘Towards the 
close of the evening he strolled by acci- 
dent into the lower part of the theatre, 
which had fo:merly been an inn, and was 
then ocvupied by a person whose husband 
had been a serjeant of dragoons, for the 
purpose of retailing refreshments, &c. to 
those who visited the theatre, After chat- 
ting until it grew late, the woman hinted 
to our hero that she wished to go to bed, 
and begged he might retire; upon which 
he replied, in the words of Don John, ‘‘ I 
was just thinking of going home, but that 
I have no lodging.” The good woman, 
taking the words literally, inquired into 
the cause, with which he acquainted her 
without disguise. Being the mother of a 
family, she felt severely for his distressed 
situation: at that time he did not possess 
a single halfpeany in the world, nor the 
means of obtaining one. The poor crea- 
ture shed tears of regret that she could not 
effectually alleviate his misfortune. He 
endeavoured to assume a careless gaiety ; 
but the woman’s unaffected sorrow brought 
the 
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the reflection of his own disobedience to 
his mind, and he dropped tears in plente- 
ous libation : in his grief he saw the sor- 
tow of his parents, whom he had deserted, 
to follow what he began to perceive a mad 
career, in despite of the many unanswered 
remonstrances he had received, with a fair 
promise of forgiveness and affection, should 
he return to his business, This philanthro- 
pie female lamented that she could not 
furnish him with a bed, but offered to lend 
hin ber busband’s cloak, and to procure a 
bundle of dry hay, that he might sleep in 
an empty room in her house. His heart 
was too full to pay his gratitude in words; 
his eyes thanked her; he wept bitterly, 
accepted her kind offer, and retired to 
rest. The intruding any further on her 
kindness was painful to him, as she was 
struggling to maintain a numerous off- 
spring. He therefore carefully avoided 
the house at meal-times, and wandered 
through the fields or streets, until he sup- 
posed their repasts were finished: at last, 
so overcome by fasting and fatigue, that 
he could not rest, he rose from his trooper’s 
cloak in the dead of the night, and explored 
the kitchen, searching the dresser and all 
its shelves and drawers, in hopes of finding 
something that might satisfy the crav- 
ings of his appetite, but in vain. On his 
return to his hay-truss, he accidentally 
struck against the kitchen table, the noise 
of which he feared might alarm the fami- 
ly; and, uncertain of the real cause of 
his leaving his apariment at that hour, 
they might naturally suppose that bis pur- 
pose was to rob the house, as a reward for 
their hospitality: the idea added to the 
misery he then suffered; he trembled, he 
listened, but all was quiet; and then re- 
newed his search (for his hunger overcame 
his fears), and to his gratification be found 
a large crust of stale bread, which he was 
afterwards informed had been used for 
rubbing out some spots of white paint 
from the very cloak that composed his 
bedding ; he, however, ate it with avidi- 
ty, as he was entering on the fourth day 
without the least refresiyment, and returned 
heartfelt thanks to Providence, whose om- 
nipotent hand was stretched in the very 
critical moment, to save him from the 
most direful of all possible deaths, starving! 

At length, after enduring more than the 
usual hardships attendant on a strolling 
life, he left the stage, once more ‘‘ return- 
ed to reason and the shop,” and remained 
at home upwards of three years. Anon 


the theatrical drum beat in his ears; he 
forgot the misery of his former campaign- 
ing; the glory of it only remaining in his 
recollection; and, after making some ex- 
cursions of little moment, he joined a re- 
spectable corps under the command of 
Mr. Richard William Knipe, a well-known 
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dramatic veteran, a scholar, ard a gentle- 
man, whose facetious and eccentric cha- 
racter will be ever remembered with plea- 
sure by all who knew him. ln his com- 
pany Cherry enjoyed much comfort and 
satisfaction, and remained attached to it 
till Mr. Knipe’s death; he then joined the 
principal provincial company of Ireland 
under the management of Mr. Atkins, 
where ke filled a most extensive round of 
characters, and for many years was the 
popular favourite of the North of Ireland. 
Here he married the daughter of his old 
friend and manager Mr. Knipe, by whom 
he has had a large family. 

Mr. Ryder having, in 1787, been en- 
gaged for Covent Garden, Mr. Cherry, 
whose provincial reputation had reached 
the capital, was called up from Belfast to 
supply his place at the Theatre Koyal, 
Smock Alley, Dublin. Here, for six years, 
little Cherry (as he was familiarly called) 
stood at the top of his profession in the 
comic line. 

Having long entertained a desire of 
visiting England, he engaged himself and 
Mrs. Cherry to Tate Wilkinson, at the 
time when Mr. Fawcett was called to 
Covent Garden, whose situation he filled 
at the Theatres Royal of York, Hull, &c. 
for three years; when he again returned 
to his native country. He coutinued two 
seasons in Ireland; after which the mana- 
ger’s irregular payments, and other dis- 
gusting circumstances, induced him to 
return to England. He accepted an en- 
gagement with Messrs. Ward aud Banks, 
managers of the Theatre Royal, Manches- 
ter, where, with his wife, he successfully 
performed two years. From thence he 
went to Bath, and for four seasons enjoyed 
an ample share of public favour. 

On the abdication of the late Mr. King, 
Mr. Cherry was engaged at Drury Lane, 
where be made his appearance on the 
25th of September 1802, in the characters 
of Sir Benjamin Dove and Lazarillo, and 
was received with great applause. 

Mr. Cherry was the author of the fullow- 
ing dramatic pieces: 1. “ Harleqain on 
the Stocks,” a pantomimie romance,1793 ; 
2. “ The Outcasts,” an opera, 1796, not 
printed; 3. ‘* Soldier's Daughter,” a co- 
medy, 1804; 4, * All for Fame,” a comic 
sketch, 1805; 5. * The Viljage,” a come- 
dy, 1805; 6. “ The Travellers,” a dra- 


“matic opera, 1806; 7. “ Thalia’s Tears,” 


a poetical effusion, 1806, not printed; 8. 
* Spanish Dollars,’ a masical entertain- 
ment, 1806; 9. “* Peter the Great,” 
a dramatic opera, 1807; 10. A Day in 
London,” a comedy, 1807, not printed @, 





* Jones’s new edition of ‘* Biographia 
Dramatice,” 1812, 
Daatas, 
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Deatus. 
1811. F his wounds, at Port Louis, in 
June 12. ~ the Isle of France, aged 32, 


Christopher W ilson,esq.sen.capt.in the 22d 
foot. This gallant officer bad been in the 
army 16 years, and had seen a great deal of 
service. He was with the ever-to-be-la- 
mented Abercrombie in Holland, and in the 
West Indies, and for several years past 
had accempanied his regiment on active 
service in the East Indies. At the attack 
aud capture of the Isle of France by the 
Hon. Major-gen. Abercrombie (son of the 
above-named Hero), he led the grenadiers 
of his regiment. From thence he was sent 
to take possession of Fort Tamatave in 
Matavia, on the Isle of Madagascar. 
There he remained as commandant or 
governor, till he had only seven nien fit 
for duty, himself and all the rest of the 
garrison that survived being sick of the 
pestilential fever. While in this defence- 
less state, a French squadron of frigates 
attacked the fort, and consequently took it 
without resistance. Captain Wilson, with 
his garrison, were made prisoners, and 
conveyed on board the Renommée. In 
a short time, however, a British squa- 
dron of frigates turned the tide of affairs : 
they attacked and captured two of the 
Enemy. During the action, Capt. Wilson, 
still unable to quit his coc, was carried be- 
low ; but, being soon overpowered by the 
heat, he requested to be taken up again, 
and in this helpless situation he received 
eight severe wounds from the fire of his 
own countrymen; from the effects of 
which, and the fever that still oppressed 
him, he lived only to reach the Isle of 
France, where his unhappy wife was 
anxiously expecting his arrival. He died 
in four hours after he was landed.— 
Captain Wilson was the youngest son of 
the late William Wilson, esq. recorder of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, by Mary, daughter 
of Christopher Scott of Sculcoates, in the 
county of York, esq. by whom he had four 
sons, all in the army, three of whom have 
died in the service of their country. The 
lamented subject of this article married, in 
1801, Rebecca Anne, third daughter of 
James Wyborn of Hull Place in Kent, 
esq. maternally descended from the an- 
tient families of Dinely and Goodere of 
Worcestershire. By her he has left a son 
and daughter, too young as yet to be sen- 
sible of the loss they have sustained. But 
the estimable qualities of this brave and 
amiable officer, together with his profes- 
sional merits, cause his premature death 
to be sincerely deplored by all who best 
knew him, and felt as an irreparable loss 
by his disconsolate widow. 

Aug. 21. On board his Majesty’s fri- 
gate Galatea, in his 17th year, Thomas 
Hay, midshipman, youngest son of Wil- 
liam Hay, esq. of Russel-square, and only 
brother of Ensign Alexander Hay, whose 


untimely fate is recorded in our vol. 
LXXXI. part ii. page 392. Thomas 
Hay was born in London, and while re- 
ceiving the rudiments of education under 
Dr. Croombie, his parents acceded to the 
ardent and unconquerable desire he ex- 
pressed for the sea service, and obtained 
for him an introduction to the late gallant 
Capt. Lettesworth, under whose command 
he entered as a midshipman in the Tartar 
frigate. Previously to going aboard, he 
spent two months with the Rev. R. Yates 
in Chelsea College, for the purpose of for- 
warding his education; and his docility of 
temper, engaging manners, aiid sedulous 
attention, while so employed, gave the 
surest pledge of the excellent character he 
subsequently maintained. He sailed with 
the Tartar from the Thames, in February 
1808, and distinguished himself by his in- 
trepid attention to duty, in the engagement 
that proved fatal to Capt. Bettesworth, 
After two years service, with the most gra- 
tifying marks of approbation, and indeed 
friendly regard, from the officers of the 
Tartar, he removed to the Menelaus, Capt. 
Parker; but, this vessel suddenly putting 
to sea while he was on shore at Portsmouth, 
he was placed, by Sir R. Curtis, on the 
books of the Royal William, to wajt the 
return of the Menelaus, and by the Admi- 
ral’s advice passed six months most use- 
fully and creditably, in Dr. Burney’s ex- 
cellent naval academy at Gosport. He 
was then ordered aboard the Galatea, to 
proceed to the East Indies to join his ship. 
The Menelaus having left those seas be- 
fore his arrival, he coutinyed on board the 
Galatea, and bere his share in the tremen- 
dous and unequal conflict this vessel sup- 
ported, for two hours, against two of the 
Enemy’s frigates, between the Mauritius 
and Madagascar. In the letter he wrote 
to his parents immediately after the action, 
after stating that he had been sent witha 
boat to a neighbouring island, a portion of 
the devoted ardour that has exalted the 
British Naval Character to the Supremacy 
of the Ocean, broke forth in the glowing 
expression of professional enthusiasm, “ I 
should have died with a broken heart, if I 
had not returned in time to be present at 
the action.” The Galaica was afterwards 
ordered to proceed to Calcutta, and on 
reaching the Hoogley river, this amiable, 
gallant, and most promising young officer 
fell a victim to fever, and was interred at 
Kidgeree, about 90 miles below Calcutta, 
with military honours, and with every 
mark of respect, by which the officers and 
whole ship’s company could evince their 
admiration of the undaunted valour they 
had so recently witnessed, and their regard 
for the excellent qualities that had en- 
deared him to alt his companions, and 
called forth the sincerest sorrow for the 
loss his country and his friends had so 
prematurely sustained, These testimonies 
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of respect, offered, by a grateful Country to 
departed worth, are a just tribute of ap- 
plause for zealous and active service, and 
hold forth an engaging and persuasive ex- 
ample to rising merit; and the sorrowing 
parents who have lost their only two sons 
im the short space of ove month, cannot 
indeed forget that they were once blessed 
with every prospect and every hope that 
could gratify a parent’s fondest wish, but 
may still look for consolation to those fu- 
ture expectancies which youthful virtue 
and unsullied character present to Christ- 
jan resignation. 

Dec. 15, At the Cape of Good Hope, 
after an illness of eight days, Dr. Vander- 
kemp, a distinguished Missionary to the 
Hottentots and other nations of South 
Africa, under the patronage of the Mis- 
sionary Society of London. Dr. V. was 
a graduate of the university of Edin- 
burgh, had practised for some years as a 
physician in Holland, and had attained 
considerable eminence in his profession. 
At that period of life when the desire of 
repose induces most men to retire from 
scenes of activity and labour, this vene- 
rable man was impelled, by feelings of the 
purest benevolence and most exalted phi- 
lanthropy, to undertake a mission to some 
of the most ignorant, uncultivated, and 
unpromising of mankind, and cheerfully to 
expose himself to all the fatigues and pri- 
vations which such an arduous enterprise 
involved. His labours were unremitted, 
his prudence was not inferior to his zeal, 
and his success in promoting civilization 
and Christianity, in a place which he found 
both literally and movally a wretched wil- 
derness, was such as to afford his benevo- 
lent mind no mean recompence. 

Dec. 24. Capt. Thomas Phillips, of the 


_ Royal Marines, one of the unfortunate of- 
‘ficers who perished in the ill-fated Hero 


man of war. He was an officer of highly 
distinguished worth, having served his 
country in many hard-fought actions. 
Capt. P. was the third son of the late Rev. 
Edward Phillips, vicar of West Tarring, 
Sussex. . 

1812, Jan. 15. At Clifton, in her 67th 
year, Mrs. Dashwood, wife af Charles Vere 
D. esq. of Stanford hall, Notts. She was 
daughter of Sir Francis Dashwood, of Lin- 


‘colushire, and aunt to Lady Fitzharris 
(wife to the son of Lord Malmesbury). Her 


remains were removed for interment in the 
family vault in Stanford church, on the 
28th. And on the 12th of February, died, 
at Allestree hall, Derbyshire, aged 48, her 
eldest son, Charles Armand Dashwood, 
esq. formerly Lieut.-col. of the Royal 
He had been mar- 
ried but a few years to a daughter of the 
Dean of St. Asaph, by whom he has left a 
family. His remains were interred at 
Stanford, with those of his mother, 
Gent. Mac. March, 1812, 
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Jan. 18. At Oakley Lodge, near Ciren- 
cester, Arnold Merrick, sen. son of Aris- 
tarchus M. and grandson of Roger M. esq. 
of Thruxstone-court, Herefordshire. His 
grandfather married a Miss Pye, of an 
eminent family in that county. From his 
mother, Mary (Hallett), he inherited a 
remarkable genius for surgery, which ma- 
ny of his old neighbours, still living, will 
attest with grateful recollection. He took 
so much delight in musick, that he builta 
gallery for singers, and taught a band of 
psalm-singers in a neighbouring church, 
St. Devereux ; and with his own hands he 
constructed a musical instrament of almost 
every kind at present known. He was the 
first that introduced into Herefordshire the 
winnowing machine. Unfortunately for the 
interests of his own family, about twenty 
years ago, he gave up an extensive farm, 
the Valletts, and business as a land-sur- 
veyor, just before events took a turn so 
much to the enrichment of farmers, to be- 
come Wood-steward to the late Earl Ba- 
thurst, at Cirencester. In this situation 
he continued, to the great advantage of his 
lordship’s extensive and admired woods, 
till the day of his death. He was highly 
esteemed by his acquaintance through 
every period of his life, and his death is 
most sincerely lamented by his surviving” 
friends. 

Jan. 19. In the breach of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, in his 20th year, Lieut. Alex. Bell, 
of the 45th regt. The glorious circum- 
stances attending his fate, together with 
the recollection that he has fallen in the 
service of his country, leaving behind him 
an unsuljied reputation as a gentleman 
and a soldier, are great alleviations to 
grief, and soften even the keen feelings of 
pareftal affliction in lamenting his irrepa- 
rable loss. 

Jan. 23,. Aged 23, Mr. Robert Marriott, 
of Great James Street, Bedford-row. 

Jan. 28. At Dunmow, Essex, in his 
92d year, Dr. Robert Courthorpe Sims, 
deservedly held in high estimation for su- 
perior skill and judgment in his profes- 
sion, and for the strict principles of inte- 
grity and benevolence by which his life 
was governed, joined with manners the 
most mild aud ineffensive. He had re- 
ceived a liberal education in his youth, 
had read much, and possessed a philoso- 
phical mind. He took the degree of - 
Doctor of Physic, in the University ef 
Edinburgh, in the year 1744, and wrote on 


the occasion an inavgfhral dissertation, 


De vomicé pulmonis ; but, void of ambi- 
tion, and more desisous of being really 
useful than of acquiring riches or fame, 
the doctor was content,to practise as a 
surgeon and apothecary iu the small 
country town in which he died. He was 
of the Quaker persuasion, and universally 
respected and beloved by his nes 
an 
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strength of understanding, and exemplary 
conduct under severe domestic afflictions. 
She has left a disconsolate daughter, who 
with all her relatives and friends will long 
deeply and sincerely deplore her loss. 
Feb. 2. After a lingering illness, Mr. 


and was indeed a sincere believer in, and 
faithful follower of, the tenets of that re- 

spectable sect, though perfectly free from 
the narrow-minded spirit, so frequently 
observable in seceders from the Established 
Church of almost every denomination. 
His bours of relaxation were chiefly spent 
im his garden, in the cultivation of which 
he took the greatest delight, particularly 
in varying the arrangement of the walks, 
the grass, and the plantations, so as to 
change the general form of the whole, 
with a view of producing a more pictu- 
resque effect. It ever happened that one 
design was hardly finished, before he dis- 
covered, as he imagined, some new capa- 
bility of further improvement. Thus the 
face of his garden was so frequently 
changing, that a person, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it at one period, after an 
absence of seven years, might scarcely be 
able to recognise it for the same. In these 
alterations he was generally allowed to 
show much taste; and Dr. Sims’s garden, 
though limited in extent to about an acre, 
was admired beyond any other in the 
neighbourhood, and not unfrequently ex- 
cited the curiosity of strangers ; to himself 
it afforded a perpetual source of innocent 
aud healthful amusement for upwards of 
sixty years. He retained the perfect use 
of his intellects very nearly to the end 
of his long and active life; and, in the 
year 1807, published a small tract, enti- 
tled “« An Essay on the Constitution of 
Man, Natural, Moral, and Religious.” 
The design of this work was more espe- 
cially ‘“‘ to attempt to impede the torrent 
of that irreligious philosophy, the perni- 
cious doctrine of which had been spread 
over Europe, to the unspeakable injury of 
the religion, morals, and interests, of the 
inhabitants.” For, having retired from 
the fatigues ef his profession, of which the 
decay of his bearing rendered him in great 
measure incapable, he was still artxious 
to devote a large share of his time to 
some useful employment. The improve- 
ment and re-publication of the above- 
mentioned essay was his chief mortal con- 
cern, till the lamp of life was extinguished. 

Feb. 1. At Freshford, Rev. Dr. Baker. 
To the poor he was a liberal and unosten- 
tatiofs benefactor; to his friends steady 
and sincere; and distinguished by the 
urbanity of his manners and the upright- 
ness of his character. 

At Ely Place, Dublin, Margaret, widow 
of the late R. Tunnadine, esq. of Man- 
chester, and youngest daughter of the 
Jate Peter Ormerod, of Ormerod, esq. 
near Burnley, Lancashire. This amia- 
ble and interesting lady was, in early life, 
much admired for her beauty and accom- 
plishments ; and at a later period, the meri- 
dian of which she had scarcely more than 
aitained, for her highly cultivated mind, 


Thomas Bird, of Stourminster Newton 
Castle, co. Dorset. 
At Paris, Isaac Titsing, formerly 


counsellor extraordinary of the Dutch 
possessions in the East Indies, and am- 
bassador at the court of Pekin. 

Feb. 4, At Gallegos, of a wound receiy- 
ed in the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, on 
the 19th of Jan. in his 24th year, Lieut. 
Wm. Smith, of the 77th foot. During the 
short time he had served in the army, he 
displayed qualities which endeared him to 
all who knew him, as a soldier and a 
gentleman. 

Feb, 12. In his 36th year, Capt. Jobn 
Naish, of the $5th regt. lately returned 
from Portugal. 

Feb. 13. In Duke-street, Portland- 
place, in his 74th year, Maj-gen. Charles 
William £ste, Lieut.-governor of Carlisle. 

Feb.14. At Leicester, Mr.Alderm. Sam. 
Clarke. He served the offiee of mayor 
for that borough 1808, and was justly es- 
teemed a truly worthy and respectable 
character, both in public and private life. 

Feb. 17. In his 89th year, Rev. Richard 
Marsh, rector of Mount Bures, and vicar 
of Great Tey, Essex. 

At Edinburgh, Sir Wiiliam Maxwell, 
bart. of Monreith. 

Feb. 18. At the governor’s-house, in 
his 73d year, Col. Matthew Smith, major 
of the Tower of London. 

Feb. 19. In Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, the Hon. Mary Talbot, mother of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. She was daugh- 
ter of Sir George Mostyn, of Talacre, in 
Flintshire, bart. 

At Mr. Thompson’s, Strand, aged 73, 
F.Garrety, esq. Oak-Hanger-house, Berks. 

At Walthamstow, aged 64, John Bacon, 
esq. late of King-street, Cheapside. 

Feb. 21. At the Hot-wells, near Bristol, 
Rev. John Fallowfield, rector of Barrow, 
Somerset, vicar of Great Grandsden, 
Hunts, formerly of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
B. A. 1776, M. A. 1779. 

Feb, 22. Suddenly, aged 61, Rev. Mr. 
Washington, rector of Chilcomb, Hants, 
and curate of St. Faith’s, Winchester. 

Feb. 23. At Clapham, much lamented 
and esteemed, Mr. S. Franks, solicitor, of 
Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 

At Melton Constable, Norfolk, (the seat 
of Sir J. Astley, bart. M. P. for that 
county) the Hon. Lady Stanhope, eldest 
sister of the late Lord Delaval, and sister- 
in-law to the late celebrated Earl of Ches- 
terficld. Herladyship was twice married, 
first to Sir Wm, Stanbope, brother to the 
said Earl, who lived but a few years, and 
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on his death to C. Morrice, esq. the cele- 
brated Lyric Writer, then an officer in the 
guards. Her ladyship was one of the 
finest women of the age, and of great un- 
derstanding and accomplishments. She 
has bequeathed the whole of her property, 
which is very considerable, to her nephew, 
Sir J. Astley, and her jointure of 1000/. a 
year devolves to the present Earl of 
Chesterfield. 

At Powick, near Worcester, Lady Pack- 
ington, relict of Sir John P. 

Feb. 23. At Stoke, near Plymouth, sud- 
denly, having retired to bed in good 
health, Sir Charles Cotton, Commander in 
Chief of the Channel fleet. He had seen 
as much actual service as most officers 
of the preseut day. He was an excellent 
commander, a good man, and inviola- 
bly attacked to his King and Country. 
He was made Post Captain Aug. 10, 
1779, and commanded the Majestic, under 
Lord Howe, on the Ist of June, 1794; 
and in the following year, he commanded 
the Mars, during the masterly retreat of 
Adm. Cornwallis, with five sail of the line, 
from before the whole French fleet, when 
the Mars gallantly engaged the Enemy, 
and her commander was highly extolled 
for his conduct. He was made Rear-Adm. 
of the Blue, Feb. 20, 1797; Vice-Adm. 
April 29, 1802; and Admiral, April 28, 
1808. Sir Charles, after obtaining his 
flag, served, first as junior, then as second 
in command, in the Channel; fleet, during 
the greatest part of the time when the 
Earl of St. Vincent held the chief com- 
mand, and by his conduct obtained the 
esteem of that distinguished Admiral. In 
December, 1807, Sir C. was appointed to 
command an expedition, and proceeded 
off Lisbon, Portugal being at that time 
in possession of the French, ample scope 
was afforded for the exercise of his com- 
passion, which was manifested in the suc- 
cour he afforded to hundreds of distressed 
families, who found an asylum on board 
the British squadron; at the same time 
the Admiral’s zeal and loyalty contributed 
greatly to animate and rouse the Portu- 
guese to rise in arms to rescue their in- 
sulted country. Even befere the arrival 
of a British army, the Portuguese nation 
was, by his exertions, roused to a high 
pitch of patriotism. A landing was effected 
by a party of marines at Figueras. The 
Portuguese standard was reared, round 
which hundreds were daily assembling ; 
and the post was held until the arrival of 
Sir A. Wellesicy, who there first disem- 
barked the British soldiers. Sir Charles 
long opposed the fatal Convention of 
Cintra; and, although it is not generally 
known, thrice returned it to its projectors 
unexecuted ; roundly declaring, he could 
not sigo an instrument so much in favour 
of a French army twice beaten, with 


30,000 British troops in Portugal; at the 
same time he pointed out to the comman- 
der of the army, means by which Gen. 
Kellerman’s threats of plundering Lisbon 
might be rendered abortive. Sir Charles 
was, after his return to England, appoint- 
ed Commander in Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, and returned about 8 months since 
to take the command of the Channel fleet; 
in which arduous and important employ, 
he terminated an useful and honourable 
life, chiefly spent iv the service, and al- 
ways to the advantage, of his King and 
Country.—His remains were removed, 
March 6, on board the Pelorus brig, 
Plymouth, and conveyed te Greenwich, 
for interment in Cambridgeshire.—They 
arrived at Southend on the 10th of March. 
On the following morning Rear-adm. Sir 
T. Williams, Commander in Chief at the 
Nore, attended by all the Captains of 
men of war at that place, in their respec- 
tive barges, with the Admiral’s flag, and 
Captains pendants hoisted half-way (the 
colours of the ships hoisted half-mast 
high), preceeded in regular order to the 
Pelor’:s, to witness the ceremony of plac- 
ing the body in the barge belonging to the 
Namur, the flagship, with the lamented 
Admiral’s flag half-mast high.—On the 
remains being placed in the barge, Sir T. 
Williams, and the respective Captains in 
rotation, followed the Namur’s barge to 
the shore, where the body was landed and 
placed in a hearse, attended by two car- 
riages, for the purpose of being conveyed 
for interment iv the family vaylt. The 
instant the body was lowered into the Na- 
mur’s barge, all the ships of war began to 
fire minute guns, and continued so until 
the body was placed in the hearse. 

After one hour’s illness, in her 48th 
year, Catherina Margaretta Maria, wife 
of John Beck, esq. Comptroller of the 
Customs at the port of Workington, only 
daughter of the late Rev. Bryan Allott, 
rector of Burnham, Norfolk, and niece to 
~~. very Rev. the Dean of Raphoe, Ire- 
land. 

Feb.25. Near Bristol, William Rewley, 
~, late Commissioner of the Customs. 

eb, 28. At Islington, aged 37, Jobn 
Till Allingham, esq. eldest son of Mr. 
Thos. A. of Colebrooke Terrace, wine-mer- 
chant. He was brought up to the profes- 
sion of the Law; but is chiefly known to 
the publick by his dramatic taleffts, which 
received the test of long-continued appro- 
bation. His loss, however, will be more 
sensibly felt, by the domestic and social 
circle of which he made so distinguished a 
part. Benevolence formed the basis of 
his actions, and his manners bore the 
plain impression of this principle, How- 
ever he avoided ostentation, not ouly his 
occasional acts of pecuniary kindness, 
but the lively jmterest be took, and the 
persevering 
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persevering exertions he successfully used, 
for the welfare of particular friends, ¢ere 
at all times and under all circumstances 
unequivocal and traly distinguished.— 
The following dramatical pieces are by 
him: 1. “ Fortune’s Frolick,” a farce, 
.1799. 2. “Tis all a Farce,” a farce, 
1800. 3. “* Marriage Promise,” a come- 
dy, 1803. 4. “ Mrs. Wiggins,” a comic 
piece, 1805. 5. “ Hearts of Oak,” a 
comedy, 1804. 6. “ Romantic Lover,” a 
comedy, 1806, not printed. 17. “ The 
Weathercock,” 1806, a farce. 8. ‘* Who 
wins?” a musical farce, 1808, not printed. 
9. “ Independence,” a comedy, 1809, 
not printed. To him has also been 
ascribed, 10. ‘* Transformation,” a music- 
al farce, 1810, not printed.—Jones’s Bioe 
graphia Dramatica, &c. 1812. 
fely. In his 66th year, Mr. Francis 
Jukes, aquatinta engraver and publisher, 
more than twenty years resident in How- 
land-street, but late of Upper John-street, 
Fitzroy-squ.j He was a native of Martley, 
co. Worcester; and by diut of the utmost 
frugality and industry, raised himself to 
eminence in his profession, the delightful 
art of Aquatinta Engraving; of which, if 
he was not the inventor, he certainly was 
the first that brought it to a degree of per- 
fection: witness the numerous beautiful 
specimens he has given to the world. His 
intense assiduity in business cost bim his 
life. Superintending continually with in- 
defatigable attention a large body of aqua- 
fortis, in the operation of his art, for such 
a number of years as he did, the effluvia 
of that pernicious acid to the human 
frame, brought an oppression upon his 
breath, which never left him but with life. 
In his line of publication he was upon the 
point of establishing a good exportation 
trade to Basil in Switzerland, just as that 
curse of nations, the French Revolution, 
broke out, which blasted all his prospects 
of a lucrative connexion in that profe:- 
sion, as it did those of that respectable 
Artist, Mr. Valentine Green, in his 
bold attempt of the Dusseldorff Gallery. 
From habits of the strictest intimacy in 
youth, and occasional correspondence 
through progressive life, the lamenting 
writer of this memoir was so attached in 
friendship to the deceased (though acci- 
dentally informed of his death) that he 
could not let his remains go to the grave 
without “ the passing tribute of a sigh.” 
At Elvas, of wounds received at the 
battle of Albuera, aged 20, universally be- 
loved and sincerely regretted, Lieut. Henry 
Treson Jones, of the 9th Fusileers ; a most 
promising officer, possessing the highest 
principles of honour and liberality. 
March 1. In St. Martin’s-lane, after a 
life of uniform active benevolence, aged 
80, Dr. Maxwell Garthshore, F; R. 5S, &c, 


He had practised at least 40 years with 
the highest reputation, as a physician and 
accoucheur, in London, To the poor his 
practice for several years had been gratu- 
itous, and he dispensed besides liberal 
benefactions among the poor who flocked 
to consult him, though his own habits of 
life were parsimonious. Dr. Garthshore 
has left about 25,000/. in legacies to vari- 
ous friends; and the residue of his pro- 
perty, somewhat more than 30,0004 to 
Mr. Maitland, the steady and uniform 
friend of himself and of his lateson. From 
that son, the Doctor derived the principal 
part of his wealth, He used tosay, “ My 
son, when living, made me poor. At his 
death, he made me rich.” 

March 2. In his 63d year, George 
Maule, esq. attorney at law, one of the 
Aldermen of the-borough of Huntingdon, 
and Steward to the Earl of Sandwich. 
Although of a profession to which such a 
mode of procedure may be regarded as 
inimical, he was ever more solicitous to 
promote unity, than to increase the num- 
ber of his clients by fomenting discord. 
Many have entered upon eternity, who 
were allowed to have amiable qualities ; 
but few, like Mr. Maule, have enjoyed the 
rare felicity of possessing, through life, the 
sincere esteem of all ranks, within the 
sphere of his acquaintance; and whose 
demise is an event of universal regret. 
He was a fond father, an affectionate hus- 
band, an irreproachable agent, an indefa- 
tigable solicitor; aud many, as well as the 
writer of this imperfect testimony of his 
worth, have experienced him to be a 
stedfast friend. In fine, those who best 
knew him most respected him, and will, to 
the last hour of their existence, revere his 
memory. 

In his 83d year, Mr. Francis Blewet, 
many years proprietor of the Abingdon 
stage-coach. 

At Gottenburgh, much lamented by her 
husband and friends, Mary Milow, a na- 
tive of Greenfield, near Bridgewater, So. 
merset. 

March. Un Frith-street, sincerely la- 
mented by an extended circle of surviving 
friends, Isaac Swainson, esq —~To those 
who had the happiness of being intimately 
known to this gentleman, it would be un- 
necessary to say any thing respecting his 
merits: but to others, it is but justice to 
departed worth to declare, that he was a 
warm and even enthusiastic friend to the 
cause of humanity in general, “ Humani 
nihil & me alienum puto,” seemed to be 
the spring from which all his actions 
flowed. In his private friendships, and in 
his personal attachments, his zeal scarcely 
knew any limits, exhibiting a benevolence 
of heart rarely to be met with.—On all 
occasions, be was particularly anxious to 
afford every assistance to those who weve 
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climbing up the hill of Science ; fully con- 
scious also of the infirmity of human judg- 
ment, he was always the first to make 
every allowance for what he conceived to 
be error in others. The greater part of 
his valuable life was devoted to the noblest 
of purpéses (viz. an unremitting study, 
how he might most effectually remove or 
alleviate the sufferings of his fellow crea- 
tures) by preparing and administering the 
celebrated vegetable syrup of De Velnus, 
of which he was the sole proprietor. This 
important duty he discharged with fidelity 
and diligence, during a period of thirty 
years ;| and with a snecess which has 
hitherto been unequalled in the annals of 
medicine. Inthe performance of this duty, 
his liberality was eminently conspicuous : 
his constant language was, “‘ that the 
greatest happiness of his life consisted in 
being able to mitigate the sufferings of his 
fellow men ;” and his actions always kept 
pace with his professions. —His remains, 
accompanied by a few select friends, were, 
on Saturday the 14th instant, interred in a 
family vault at Twickenham; where, led 
on by ardent desire to increase his know- 
ledge in the vegetable kingdom, he had 
formed a botanical garden, which has long 
been, not only the admiration of the no- 
bility and gentry in the neighbourhood, 
but of men of science, in almost all parts 
of the island. (See an Advertisement on our 
Blue Cover of the present Month.) 

March %. At Blackheath, in his 80th 
year, Rev. Andrew Burnaby, D. D, Arch- 
deacon of Leicester, and for more than 43 
years vicar of Greenwich. The purest in- 
tegrity and benevolence of heart, the most 
unaffected urbanity of manners, and a 
lively and ardent zeal fur his holy profes- 
sion, were conspicuous among the many’ 
public and private virtues which adorned 
this truly excellent man and venerable di- 
vine. Dr. Burnaby was a native of As- 
fordby in Leicestershire, of which place 
his father, grandfather, and great grandfa- 
ther, were in succession patrons and rec- 
tors, as his youngest brother is at this 
time. He was elected into Westminster 
college in 1748, but removed from that 
school, and was entered of Queen’s col- 
lege, Cambridge. After having travelled 
through the middle settlements in North 
America in 1759 and 1760, Dr. Burnaby 
was appointed chaplain to the British fac- 
tory at Leghern, where he resided five: 
years; in occasional excursions visited 
Corsica, and almost every part of Italy ; 
and, during the last of those years (Sir 
John Dick having obtained his Majesty’s 
Jeave to return to England for his private 
concerns) had the honour to do the Con- 
sular business, by tie appointment of Go- 
vernment, under the denomination of Pro- 
cousul. In 1769 he was presented to the 
vicarage of Greenwich; and in 1786 the 
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archdeacoury of Leicester was conferred 
on him by Bishop Thurlow, without the 
least expectation or solicitation on his 
part; both which preferments he enjoyed 
till hisdeath. Dr. Burnaby was eminent- 
ly distinguished as a writer, as will appear 
by the following list of his publications : 
1. “ On the Nature of Subscription to Ar- 
ticles of Religion (a Sermon preached be- 
fore the Rev. Dr. John Law, Archdeacon of 
Rochester, at his Visitation at Bromley, 
July 17, 1774,” 8vo. 2, “ Travels through 
the Middle Settlements in North America 
in the years 1759 and 1760; with Observa- 
tions upor the state of the Colonies, 1775,” 
4to ; a secend edition in 8vo, 1775; athird 
in 1798-9, greatly enlarged*. 3, A small 
volume of Six Sermons ; that upon the na- 
ture of Subscription to Articles of Religion 
therein included ; owing to a particular 
circumstance, and by the advice of two of 
the most eminent and distinguished pre- 
lates at that time in this kingdom. 4, 
« On Religious Zeal, a sermon preached 
in Greenwich church, June 11, 1780 (the 
time of the riots in London), and ad- 
dressed to every Protestant subject in the 
realm,” 8vo, (There was also printed a 
penny edition of this spirited discourse, 
for the benefit of the common people.) 5. 
« A Sermon, preached before the House of 
Commons, Feb. 11, 1781,” (a Generat 
Fast-day), 4to. 6. “ ASermon, preached 
at Greenwich, ov occasion of the National 
Thanksgiving, July 29, 1784,” 4to. 7. A 
Sermon, preached at Greenwich, April 25, 
1789, on occasion of his Majesty’s Reco- 
very,” 4to. 8. “Two Charges delivered 
to the Clergy of the archdeaconry ef Lei- 
cester, in the years 1786 and 1787 ;” pub- 
lished in 1790, 8vo. 9. * A Sermon, 
preached at Greenwich, Nov. 4, 1792,” 
published in 1795, 4to. 10, “ The Bless- 
ings enjoyed by Englishmen a motive for 
their Repentance, a Fast-day Sermon, 
preached at Greenwich, April 19, 1793,” 
4to. 11. “ A Charge to the Clergy of the 
archdeaconry of Leicester, 1797.” He 
printed, for the use of particular friends, 
a very small impression of, 12. ‘* Jour- 





* This tour was made previously to the . 
disputes with America, where, Dr. Burnaby 
observes in his preface, * a spirit of party 
was universally prevalegt, and it was not 
always an easy matter to arrive at the 
knowledge of the truth.” Theauthor had 
no political purpose to serve; a circum- 
stance whieh, with many readers, will 
raise the estimation of the work. For what 
he modestly calls ‘* the most valuable 
part of the work, the Diary ef the Wea- 
ther,” he professes himself indebted to his 
esteemed friend Francis Fauquier, esq. son 
of the late worthy governor of Virginia, 
who transmitted it to+im frem Williams- 
burgh while he was chaplain at Leghorn. 
nal 
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nal of a Tour to Corsica iv the Year 1766. 
With a Series of Original Letters from 
General Paoli to thejAuthor, referring to 
the principal Events which have taken 
place in that Island, from the Year 1769 
to1802. With Explanatory Notes, 1804.” 
13. An octavo volume of “* Occasional 
Sermons and Charges,” 1805; most of 
which had before appeared in separate 
and detached publications; a form in 
which they were likely to be preserved 
only in the collections of the curious; but 
they will now make a part of every well- 
chosen theological library. [The volume 
contains 18 Sermons, delivered at various 
places, and chiefly on public occasions, 
between the years 1764 and 1782; four 
Charges to the archdeacoury of Leicester ; 
a Petition from the Clergy of that archdea- 
conry (proposed, but not accepted) on the 
Slave Trade, 1788; and a Letter to the 
Clergy on the same subject, 1792.] 14. 
“ The Sin and Danger of Schism, consi- 
dered in a Charge (intended to be) de- 
livered to the Clergy of the archdeaconry 
of Leicester, at the summer visitation in 
1811,” Svo. (See our vol. LXXXI. part 
ii. page 149.) — Dr. Burnaby’s Sermons 
and Charges are excellent compositions, 
as well in a literary point of view, as in 
their able support of our present religious 
establishment; and in his Travels, which 
have reached a third edition, he relates 
what he saw, with great fidelity. 

On the 16th, ten days after the 4eeease 
ef ber venerable husband, aged 76, Mrs. 
Burnaby, dau. and heiress of John Edeyn, 
esq. of Bagrave, co. Leic. In the perform- 
ance of the most extensive charities, and 
of every Christian duty, towards ber fel- 
low-creatures, she most cordially co-ope- 
rated, for more than 40 years, with her 
beloved husband; and their mutual and 
earnest desire that they might not long be 
separated by death, has vow been granted 
them by the mercy of their Creator. 

March 13. In Old Burlington-street, the 
Eari of Uxbridge, Lord Lieutenant of the 
counties of Anglesea and Stafford, Keeper 
of the castle of Caernarvon, Ranger of 
Snowden forest, and Vice-admiral of North 
Wales, Pembrokeshire, and Carmarthen- 
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shire. His death was hastened by an an- 
lucky event a few days before. Two of his 
servants were helping him to walk, and 
one of ‘hem quitted his Lordsbip’s arm to 
shut the door; the other servant had not 
strength to sustain his master singly : they 
both fell, and one of the Noble Lord’s ribs 
was broken.—His Lordship was born June 
18, 1744, and married, April 11, 1767, 
Jane, eldest daughter of Arthur Cam- 
pugne, Dean of Clonmacrois, Ireland, by 
whom he had a numerous family. His 
lordship has left 20,0001. to Sir A. Paget ; 
10,000/. to each of the rest of his offspring, 
except Lord P. to whom he has left the 
bulk of his fortune. He is succeeded in 
his titles and honours, by his eldest son, 
Henry William Lord Paget. 

March 19. At Wimbledon, in his 77th 
year, Mr. Horne Tooke, of whom we shail 
give memoirs in a future page. 





Vol. LXXXI. Part ii. p. 490. The late 
Dr. Reynolds will ever be remembered with 
the greatest respect, by all who had the 
happiness of knowing and appreciating 
his private worth and experiencing his 
professional skill and beneficence. Tothe 
most polished manners, and gentleness of 
disposition, were united the liberal quali- 
ties which form the friend, the scholar, and 
the gentleman. To his family his loss is 
irreparable, and to those who enjoyed his 
society a very severe one.—Memoirs of 
him shall be presented to our Readers 
hereafter. 

P, 666. The absurd fancy of Sir N. Hol- 
land, formerly Dance, perhaps should not 
be unnoticed. He endeavoured to destroy 
every memorial of his having been a 
painter, by getting up every portrait he 
could.obtain. The late Mr. Dummer gave 
his estates to his wife (the now widow of 
Sir N. Holland) for her life, remainder to 
the late William Chamberiaine, esq. soli- 
tor to the Treasury. His son will enjoy 
them after bis lady’s death. 

P. 667. Mr. Tessier some years ago 
purchased Woodcote at Epsom, which had 
been the seat of Lord Baltimore, and re- 
sided there till his death. 





AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasze Cayvat Property, Dock Strocx, Fime-Orrice 
Snares, &c. in March 1812 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New 
Bridge-street, London.—Birmingham Canal, 615/. dividing 26/. 5s. clear per annum. 
—Oxford, 1241. Stock or long Share, 730/.—Grand Junction, 230/, 237/, 242/.—Wer- 
eester and Birmingham New Shares, 5/. per cent. Disccunt.—Kennet and Avon, 50/. 
29/.—Dudley, 50. ex. Dividend.—Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 21/.—Ellesmere, 69/,—Lan- 
easter, 23/.—Wilts and Berks Old Shares, 20/. 10s.—West India Dock, 157/.—London 
Dock Stock, 1182. 117/.—Ditto New Subscription, 17/. Premium.—Rock, 10s. Premi- 
wm,.—East London Water-Works, 79/. '75/. 75/-—London Flour Company, 8/.—Strand 
Bridge, 27/. per cent. Discount, without Interest due.—Russel Institution, 18/, 18s. 
London ditto, 52/. 10s.—Surrey ditto, 15/,—Provident ditto, 2/. 10s, Premium,—Co- 
vent-Garden-Theatre New Shares, 455/.—British Plate-Glass Company, 360/. on the 
Average. —Kensington Turnpike Bonds, 100 bearing 4/. per cent. 70,—-Globe Assu- 


rance, 114/, 1132, 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from February 25, to March 24, 1812, 


Christened, Buried. 2and 5 116/50 and 60 115 

Males - 734 1466 Males - 712 1548 e 5and10 411] 60 and 70 123 

Females 732 Females 656 ®( 10and20 49/70and80 88 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 405 | £20 and 30 105} 80and90 36 

Peck Loaf 5s. 6d. 5s. 8d. 5s. 10d. 6s.  )50 and 40 118} 90 and 100 4 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 150 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending March 21, 1812, 




















INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 

‘Wheat , Rye | Barly| Oats |Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 

s b s dts. djs. d. s. djs. dys. dys. dis. ad. 

Middlesex 124 55 939 2/57 11)| Essex 120 O/59 O55 O96 4152 ¢§ 
Surrey 130 58 O42 4161 S| Kent 114 0/54 0154 8/37 4153 6 
Hertford 116 49 10/36 10/56 6jjSussex 122 4/00 O/61 641 3100 © 
Bedford 108 48 10/54 0/55 5\Suffolk 113 2/56 0153 2/54 11/55 $ 
Huntingd. 112 52 6/52 8155 2Camb. 109 2/63 O}44 2/30 0150 6 
Northam, 115 58 2/51 0154 9/|Norfolk 109 5/59 O|50 38 2/49 14 
Rutland = 111 58 6/34 9159 Oj/Lincoln 105 4/65 8/53 0152 7/54 11 
Leicester 105 57 9153 3154 7|| York 99 862 8/55 11/592 956 2 
Nottingh. 111 60 2/32 10/55 0|;Durham 102 4/00 0/55 4/31 11)00 
Derby 100 OT 6 35 6157 5]|Northum. 91 11/58 646 11/31 10/445 4 
Stafford iil 65 757 64 0))Cumberl, 102 8/64 O46 0/56 91/00 © 
Salop 121 73 S138 11}00 0O}]Westmor.104 6/56 O}42 2/33 5po0 rt) 
Hereford 116 164 4155 11/65 0j|Lancaster106 8/00 0/56 6/35 liloo @ 
Wercester 121 57 738 O61 8))Chester 103 4/00 O169 O10 vViOD @ 
Warwick 117 64 4/34 1063 4|/Flint 107 5/00 O65 800 oloo .o 
Wilts 17 63 6/37 6165 4]|/Denbigh 116 1100 O164 6/36 1100 © 
Berks 126 58 6|58° 8162 Oj] Anglesea 100 0100 O48 S129 Oloo @ 
Oxford 118 60 1)35 1/57 8|/Carnarv. 102 6/00 0/58 0150 Ooo o 
Bucks 124 455 8135 10/56 4)}Merionet.102 9/00 0/58 0134 O00 @ 
Brecon 121 67 2128 10)/00 O|Cardigan 117 2100 O172 O25 OO O 
Montgem. 106 56 C}33 10]00 Oj|Pembroke 98 700 O65 8/27 600 oO 
Radnor 118 61 €31 200 O}}Carmarth116 0/00 O87 0/29 Goo o 
Glamorg.120 11}00 0/66 4/33 4,00 @ 

Average of England and Wales, per quarter. ||Gloucest.125 0/00 0/63 952 10/00 © 
113 1)62 1559 2j34 4557 5\jSomerset 123 7/00 O}61 4/354 4/63 0 

Average of Scotland. per quarter: Monmo. 128 0j00 O64 4/55 8/00. @ 

90 645 Gji4 4/30 10550 6]!Devon 117 3/00 Oj60 1/00 O00 @ 

Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-|| Cornwall 113 5/00 0/62 4/33 9/00 0 
riteme Districts of England and Wales, by|| Dorset 119 10/00 0j64 11/54 3/64 @ 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be||Hants 123 5/00 0/61 11/37 3/00 o 
regul» ¢ in Great Britain........... ocereccccccvesoccopecese 110 9]60 10/56 11/54 1/56 1 














PRICES OF FLOUR, March 23: 
Fine per Sack 110s, to 115s. Seconds 100s. to 105s. Bran per Q. 16s. to 18s, Pellard 26s. to S05. 
New Rape Seed per Last 54/. te 63/. 


RETURN of WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from March 9 to March 14: 
Total 7889 Quarters. Average 119s. O}d.—2s. 94d. higher than last Return, 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, March 21, 50s. 7d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, March 25, 42s. 14d. per Cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, March 25: 


Kent Bags............. oo 2. 10s. to 5d. 15s. | Kent Pockets......... eoeee4l, Os. to Th 10s, 
Sussex Ditto...........000+ SL Os, to 44. 10s. | Sussex Ditto..........0....54 16s. to 51. L5s 
Essex Ditto................4/. Os. to 52, 12s. | Farnham Ditto ........... 6/. Os. to10l. Os, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 25 : 
St. James’s, Hay 5/. Os. 6d. Straw 3/. 1s. 6d. — Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 5s. Clover Tl. Straw 
3. 1s. —Smithfield, Clover tl, 15s. Old Hay 5/. 15s. Straw 24 19s, 


SMITHFIELD, March 23. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 


Beef........isceereverereeeD8 Od. to Gs. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market this Day: 
Mutton....... sodevccecese 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. Beasts about 2423. Calves 90, 
Veal. .orcccocccescvereseee Gs, Od. to Ts, Od. Sheep and Lambs 12,/40. Pigs 350, 


POrk....s0eeeeeeseeseeeees JS Od, to Gs, 4d. 

COALS, March 25: Newcastle 46s. to 54s. 6d. 
SOAP, Yellow 92s, Mottled 102s. Curd 106s. CANDLES, 13s. per Doz. Moulds 14s. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib, St, James's 5s, 1d, Clare 5s. 2d. Whitechapel 4s. 114. 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN MARCH, 1812. 
=| Bank { India [SouthSea)S. Sea| S, Sea | SperCt | 3perC. | SperCt.)3 per Ct, | per Ct.|5 perCti5perCt| B. Long) Om- India |Exchequ., Irish | Imp. Imp. 
‘%% | Stock. | Stock. | Stock, | Ann. |New An.) B. Red. | Consols,| 1726. |Au, 1751.)An. 1789.) Navy. | 1797 Ann, nium, Bonds. re SperCt.|3perCt.) Ann. 
(34d.) 

27} 2302 § 11781774 - 62451 | 62t 62 7844 93) |———|_ 164 Iidis. |15a17pr.|7 a 6 pr. 
28) 2503 | 17% ] 663 623 |-————] 623 62° | 62! 61; |——--—|—_|_- 784 + 94 $25 — 16, |iggd. |isatéprléadpr.| 997 | 6034 
29} 2301 “618 62 617 6ig4 mit | 9273/———-| 163 | 22d. |i4al5prjoa 4 pr. 54 

1 | Sanday 

2 '230 2304] 1774 663 612 62 b1gs 7814 | 93 927———-| 163 532d. |16al7pr.j3a 5pr. 5g 

3 | 30 231] 1774 61, | 62 61z | 61343 -|_———|__ 7641 | 92295 16} Qdis. lial" pr.i2a Spr. | 92 

4] 2505 4 shut 613 61362 61} 3 784 78 | 92% 95 163 21 2 dis. [16a 17 pr.|3 a 6 pr. —| 601 | 5h5 

5 }229% 230) shut shut} 61 shut | 602 61 585 | ————| 78 774 4 924913) 101 shut 513d. |15al7pr.|4 a7 pr. 

6 shut shut |[————|_ shut shut 603 } shut |911903) shut | shut 38d. IbalTprj4aTpr ———}| 598 | 
7 shut shut shut j-———; = shut 603 4 shut | 9013 | shut |} shut 3, dis. |16a17pr.|4 a 6 pr. 594 | 535 

8 | Sunda 

9 ay shut shut 613} 603 } . shut | 90391) shut shut | 334d. |16a15 pr.|5 a 2 pr. shut | 59} 
10 shut shut shut | 603 611° 6033 7% 905 91} shut shut Sid. |15a16 pr.|t a 5 pr. | shut | 5933 |——— 
il shut shut 65} shut |-———} shut 6033 |--—-—-——|———|_ shut 904 91) shut shut |-—— I4al3pr.)5al pr.) shut 595 5 
12} shut shut shut shut 6032) | ———-| ————|_ shut v1 shut shut 33 dis. |12a10pr.|5 pr. par, sbut 593 |——- 
13 | shut shut shut |-———| 613 602 ¢ shut | 914 4 shut shut 33 d. 10a 13 pr.|par 4 pr. | shut 594 

14 shut shut shut |———-| = shut 6023 583 |————]__ shut 91b 91} shut shut 13a l4pr./2 a5 pr. | shut 

15 | Sunday 

16 shut shut |j————|_ shut |- shut 603 § : shut {91191} shut shut |- 15al4pr.|/2 a5 pr.| shut 5% |——— 
17 shut shut shut |- shut 6031 —-|———| _ shut [914 903) shat shut 33 d. 15a 13 pr.j4/a fi pr. | shut |[———j|——___ 
18 shat shut shut 604 shut 601 -|————}_ 76% 90 3 | shut shut 32 d. 12a13 pr.jpar 4 pr. | shut 59 |——— 
19 shut shut 65} 644 | shut |——-} shut | 604 60 shut | 9033 | shut 1¢h 43d. |10a12pr.) 4pr. par! shut L.) Sa 
20 shut shut 644 shut |- 6033 | 603 59} |5754 563)-—————-]_ 75! 903 893} shut | 152 55; d. [10a 5Spr.|2d.5 pr.| shut 583 |———, 
21 shut shat shat shut | 59593 shut | 8915 | shut shut -| par 5 pr. |2 d.2pr. | shut BO J ceenens 
22 | Sunday 
23 shut shut 644 shut |———-} 592602 | 59114 shut | 89342) shut shut | 53dis. |4a3 pr. /2d. 1 pr.) sint Vo) 2 
24 shut shut 633 shat |——— shut 591 § shut |893 904) shut 132 of id. 3a par [par 2pr.| shu: | 58 $/———- 
25 shnt shut shut shut 59545 “ shut 901 | shut shut |. par 2 pr.| 2d. par| shut 
26 | shut shut shut |---| shut 59342 "53 8979011 shut shut 5i¢d. [lpr 1 d.jid. 1 pr} shut 57358) 54% 
27 | Holiday 5 







































































































































































#*,* Lorrgay Ticxets, £21, 183, 
Printed by J. Ntewors and Sox, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, London, 

























































































WILLIAM CARTER, Stock-Broker, No, 8, Charing Cross. 











